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KING OSWY OF NORTHUMBRIA. 
A CHRONICLE POEM, TAKEN CHIEFLY FROM THE VENERABLE BEDE, 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


L’ ENVOY. 


’Mip quiet meads, or cities midnight-stilled, 

Well pleased the indweller hears from distant Alps, 
Wakeful by night, on fitful breeze the voice 

Of torrents murmuring down their rocky beds :— 
The rude old Chronicles of ancient days, 

Reader, might thus content thee. This is one. 





Young, beauteous, brave—the bravest of the brave— 
Who loved not Oswin? All that saw him loved: 
Aidan loved most, monk of Iona’s Isle, 
Northumbria’s bishop next, from Lindisfarne 

Ruling in things divine. One morn it chanced 

That Oswin, noting how with staff in hand 

Old Aidan roamed his spiritual realm, footbare, 
Wading deep stream, and piercing thorny brake, 
Sent him a horse—his best. The saint was pleased ; 
But, onward while he rode, and, musing, smiled, 

To think of these his honors in old age, 

A beggar claimed his alms. ‘“ Gold have I none,” 
Aidan replied ; “this horse be thine!” The king, 
Hearing the tale, was grieved. “Keep I, my lord, 
No meaner horses fit for beggar’s use 

That thus my best should seem a thing of naught?” 
To whom old Aidan :,“ Beggar’s use, my king!” 
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“What was that horse? The foal of some poor mare! 
The least of men—the sinner—is God’s child !” 

Then dropped the king on both his knees, and cried: 
“ Father, forgive me!” As they sat at meat 

Oswy was mirthful, and, the jest scarce made, 

His hungry thanes laughed loud. But great, slow tears 
In silence trickled down old Aidan’s face : 

These all men marked ; but no man question made. 
At last to one beside him Aidan spake 

In Irish tongue, to all save them unknown, 

“ God will not leave such meekness long on earth.” 


Who loved not Oswin? Not alone his realm, 
Déira, loved him, but Bernician lords 
Whose monarch, Oswy, was a man of storms, 
Fierce king, albeit in youth to clerist baptized, 
At heart half pagan. Swift as northern cloud 
Through summer skies, down swept he with his host 
Upon the rival kingdom. Face to face 
The armies stood. But Oswin, when he marked 
His own a little flock ’mid ¢ountless wolves, 
Addressed them thus: “ Why perish, friends, for me ? 
From exile came I: for my people’s sake 
To exile I return, or gladlier die. 
Depart in peace.” To Gilling Tower he rode, 
And waited there his fate. Thither next day 
King Oswy marched, and slew him. 


Twelve days passed ; 
Then Aidan, while through green Northumbria’s woods 
Pensive he paced, steadying his doubtful steps, 
Felt death approaching. Giving thanks to God, 
The old man laid him by a church half raised 
Amid great oaks and yews, and, leaning there 
His head against the buttress, passed to God. 
They made their bishop’s grave at Lindisfarne; 
But Oswin rested at the mouth of Tyne 
Within a wave-girt, granite promontory 
Where sea and river meet. For many an age 
The pilgrim from far countries came in faith 
To that still shrine—men called it “ Oswin’s Peace,”— 
Thither the outcast fled for sanctuary : 
The sick man there found health. Thus Oswin lived, 
Though dead, a benediction in the land. 


What gentlest form kneels on the rain-washed ground 
From Gilling’s keep a stone’s-throw ? Whose those hands 
Now pressed in anguish on a bursting heart, 

Now o’er a tearful countenance spread in shame ? 
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What purest mouth, but roseless for great woe, 
With zeal to youthful lovers never known 

Presses a new-made grave, and through the blades 
Of grass wind-shaken breathes her piteous prayer ? 
Save from remorse came over grief like hers ? 

Yet how could ever sin, or sin’s remorse, 

Find such fair mansion? Oswin’s grave it is ; 
And she that o’er it kneels is Eanfleda, 
Kinswoman of the noble dead, and wife 

To Oswin’s murderer—Oswy. 


Saddest one 
And sweetest! Lo, that cloud which overhung 
Her cradle swathes once more in deeper gloom 
Her throne late won, and new-decked bridal bed. 
This was King Edwin’s babe, whose natal star 
Shone on her father’s pathway doubtful long, 
Shone there a line of light, from pagan snares 
Leading to Christian baptism. Penda -heard— 
Penda, that drew his stock from Odin’s loins, 
Penda, that drank his wine from skulls of foes, 
Penda, fierce Mercia’s king. He heard, and fell 
In ruin on the region. Edwin dead, 
Paulinus led the widow and her babe, 
The widow, Ethelburga, Bertha’s child 
And Ethelbert’s, the twain that ruled in Kent, 
Back to that southern shore. 


The infant’s feet 
Pattered above the pavement of that church 
In Canterbury by Augustine raised; 
The child grew paler when Gregorian chants 
Shook the dim roofs. Gladly the growing girl 
Gave ear to stories of her ancestress 
Clotilda, boast of France, but weeping turned 
From tales low-whispered by her Saxon nurse 
Of Loke, the spirit accursed that slanders gods, 
And Sinna, Queen of Hell. The years went by; 
The last had brought King Oswy’s embassage, 
With suit obsequious, “ Let the princess share 
With me her father’s crown.” To simple hearts 
Changes come gently. Soon, all trust, she stood 
By God’s high altar with her destined lord : 
Adown her finger as the bride-ring slid 
So slid into her heart a true wife’s love: 
Rooted in faith, it ripened day by day— 
Behold the end of all 
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There as she knelt 
A strong foot clanged behind her. “ Weeping still! 
Up, wife of mine! If Oswin had not died 
His gracious ways had filched from me my realm, 
My thanes so loved his meekness!” Turning not 
She answered low: “ He died an unarmed man.” 
And Oswy : “ Fool that fought not when he might; 
So had his slaughtered war-troop decked his grave ! 
I scgrmed him for his grief that men should die; 
And, scorning him, I hated; for which cause 
His blood is on my sword !” 


Yet Oswy’s heart, 
In wrath so wild, had moods of passionate love. 
A warrior of his host, Tosti by name, 
Plague-stricken lay: both kith and kin had fled : 
Whole days the king sustained upon his knees 
The sufferer’s head, and cheered his heart with songs 
Of Odin, strangely blent with Christian hymns, 
While ofttimes stormy bursts of tears descended 
Upon that face upturned. Ministering he sat 
Till Death the vigil closed. 


The priests of God 
Had faced the monarch and denounced his crime : 
They might as well have preached to ocean’s waves: 
Anger he felt not: he but deemed them mad, 
And smiling went his way. Thus autumn passed : 
The queen—he knew it—when alone wept on: 
Near him the pale face smiled: the voice was sweet : 
Loving the service ; the obedience full: 
Neither by words, by silence, nor by looks 
She chid him. Like some penitent she walked 
That mourns her own great sin. 


One winter night 
Oswy from distant hunting late returned, 
And passed by Oswin’s grave. The snow, new-fallen, 
Lay thick upon it. In the blast she knelt, 
While coldly glared the broad and bitter moon 
Upon those flying flakes that on her hair 
Settled, or on her thin, light raiment clung. 
She heard him not draw nigh. She only beat 
Her breast, and, praying, wept: “Our sin, our sin!” 
There as the monarch stood a change came o’er him : 
Old, exiled days in Alba as a dream 
Redawned upon his spirit, and that look 
In Aidan’s eyes when, binding first that cross 
Long by his pupil craved, around his neck, 
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He whispered: “ He who serveth Christ, his Lord, 
Must love his fellow-man.” As when a stream, 

The ice dissolved, once more grows audible, 

So came to him those words. They dragged him down: 
Beside his wife he knelt, and beat his breast, 

And said, “ My sin, my sin!” Till earliest morn 
Glimmered through sleet that twain wept on, prayed on: 
Was it the rising sun that lit at last 

The fair face upward turned ;—enkindled there 
A lovelier dawn than o’er it blushed when first 
Dropped on her bridegroom’s breast? Aloud she cried : 
“Our prayer is heard: our penitence finds grace” : 
Then added: “Let it deepen till we die; 

A monastery build we on this grave. 

So from this grave, while fleet the years, that prayer 
Shall rise both day and night, till Christ returns 

To judge the world—a prayer for him who died; 

A prayer for one who sinned, but sins no more.” 


Where Gilling’s long and lofty hill o’erlooks 
For leagues the forest-girdled plain, ere long 
A monastery stood. That self-same day 

In tears the penitential work began ; 


In tears the sod was turned. The rugged brows 
Of March relaxed ‘neath April’s flying kiss : 
Again the violet rose, the thrush was loud; 
Mayday had come. Around that hallowed spot 
Full many a warrior met; some Christians vowed ; 
Some muttering oft of Odin. Near to these 
Stood one of lesser stature, keener eye, 

More fiery gesture. Splenetic, he marked, 
Christian albeit himself, those Christian walls 

By Saxon converts raised. He was a Briton. 
The day was dim: feebly through mist the woods 
Let out the witchery of their young fresh green 
Backed by the dusk of older trees that still 
Reserved at heart the old year’s stubbornness, 
Yet blent it with that purple distance glimpsed 
Beyond the forest alleys. 


In a tent 
Finan sang Mass: his altar was that stone 
First reared where Oswin died. Before it knelt 
The king, the queen: alone their angels know 
Their thoughts that hour. The sacred rite complete, 
They raised their brows, and, hand-in-hand, made way 
To where, beyond the portal, shone blue skies. 
The throng—for each with passion it had prayed— 
Divided as they passed. From either face 
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Looked forth the light of that conceded prayer, 
The peace of souls forgiven. 


From that day forth 
Hourly in Oswy’s spirit soared more high 
The one true greatness. Flaming heats of soul, 
At last subjected to a law divine, 
Wroyght Virtue’s work.’ The immeasurable strength 
Had found at once its master and its goal, 
And, by its task ennobled, soared to God. 
In all his ways he prospered, work and word 
Yoked to one end. Till then the Kingdoms Seven, 
Opposed in interests as diverse in name, 
Had looked on nothing like him. Now, despite 
Mercia that frowned, they named him king of kings 
Bretwalda; and the standard of the seven 
In peace foreran his feet. The spirits of might 
Before his vanguard winged their way in war, 
Scattering the foe; and in his peacefuller years 
Upon the aerial hillside high and higher 
The golden harvest clomb, waving delight 
On eyes upraised from winding rivers clear 
Gladdened with milky sails. His feet stood firm, 
For with his growing greatness ever grew 
That penitence its root. The cloistered choir, 
Year after year pleading o’er Oswin’s tomb, 
Still sang, “ To him who died thy Vision, Lord ; 
To him the slayer, penitence and peace; 
Let Oswin pray for Oswy.” 


Day by day 
Meantime with tempest clave to Penda’s brow, 
Chief hater of the Cross, of pagan gods 
Chief champion. This not Edwin learned alone: 
Eight years on Oswald Penda fixed his eye; 
Then smote him. Earlier yet East Anglia’s king 
Had bled beneath his vengeance—Sisibert, 
Who, issuing from the sacred cloistral shades, 
Fought for his own, and perished. Anna next 
Succeeding, shared his fate: earlier than these 
Had Egeric died. Thus perished five great kings 
Slain by this portent of false gods and foul. 


What answered Penda when the tidings came 

Of Oswy glorying in the yoke of Christ, 

Of Oswy’s victories next? Grinding his teeth, 
He spake what no man heard. Then rumor rose 
Of demon-magic making Oswy’s tongue 

Fell as his sword. “ Within the sorcerer’s court,” 
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It babbled, “ stood the brave East Saxon king: 

Upon his shoulder Oswy laid a hand 

Accursed and whispered in his ear. The king, 

Down sank, perforce, a Christian!” Lightning flashed 
From under Penda’s gray and shaggy brows ;— 
“Forth to Northumbria, son,” he cried, “and back; 
And learn if this be true.” 


That son obeyed, 
Peada, to whose heart another’s heart, 
Alcfrid’s, King Oswy’s son, was knit long since 
As David’s unto Jonathan. One time 
A tenderer heart had leaned, or seemed to lean, 
The self-same way, Alcfleda’s, Alcfrid’s sister, 
Younger than he six years. "T'was so no more: 
No longer on Peada’s eyes her eyes 
Rested well-pleased: not now the fearless hand 
Tarried in his contented. “ Sir and king,” 
Peada thus to Oswy spake, “ of old 
Thy child—then child indeed—would mount my knee ; 
Now, when I seek her, like a swan she fleets, 
That arches back its neck ’twixt snowy wings, 
And, swerving, sideway drifts. My lord and king, 
The child is maiden: give her me for wife!” 
Oswy made answer: “ He that serves not Christ 
Can wed no child of mine.” Alcfleda then 
Dropping the broidered tapestry, gently raised 
Once more that dewy light of child-like eyes 
And spake, “ But he in time will worship Christ !” 
Then, without blush or tremor, to her work 
Softly returned. Silent her mother smiled. 
That moment, warned of God, from Lindisfarne 
Finan, unlooked for, entered. Week by week 
An honored guest he preached the Saviour-Lord : 
Grave-eyed, with listening face and brow hand-propt, 
The prince gave ear, not like that trivial race 
‘That catch the sense ere spoken. On his brow 
At times the apprehension dawned, at times 
Faded. Oft turned he to his Mercian lords :— 
“ How trow ye, friends? He speaks of what he knows! 
Good tidings these! At midnight when I muse 
Distinct they shine like yonder mountain range ; 
At morn the mists conceal them.” Passed a month; 
Then suddenly, as one that wakes from dream, 
Peada rose :—“ Far rather would I serve 
Thy Christ,” he said, “and thus Alcfleda lose, 
Than win Alcfleda, and reject thy Christ !” 
He spake: old Finan first gave thanks to God, 
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Then took his hand and led him to that cross 

On Heaven-field raised beneath the Roman Wall— 

That cross King Oswald’s standard in the fight, 

That cross Cadwallon’s sentence as he fell, 

“ That cross which conquered ";—there to God baptized ; 
Likewise his thanes and earls. 


Meantime, far off 
In Penda’s palace-keep the revel raged, 
High feast of rites impure. At banquet sat 
The monarch and his chiefs; chant followed chant 
Bleeding with wars foregone. The day went by, 
And, setting ere his time, a sanguine sun 
Dipped into tumult vast of gathering storm 
That soon incumbent leant from tower to tower 
And rocked them to their base. As high within 
The revel mounted, meeting storm with storm, 
Till cried that sacrificial priest whose knife 
At morn had pierced the willing victim’s throat, 
“Rejoice! already with the gods we feast ; 
Hark! round Valhalla swell the phantom wars!’ 
So spake the priest: then sudden from his seat 
Uprose the warrior Saxo, in one hand 
The goblet, in the other Alp, his sword, 
Pointing to heaven. “To Odin health!” he cried: 
“ Would that this hour he rode into this hall! 
He should not hence depart till blood of his 
Had reddened Sleipner’s flank, his snow-white steed : 
This sword would shed that blood!” In wrath upleaped 
Warriors sixteen, and for a moment rage 
Made the hall rock. But Saxo waved his sword, 
And, laughing, shouted, “ Odin’s sons, be still! 
Count it no sin to battle with high gods! 
Great-hearted they! They give the blow and take ! 
To Odin who was ever leal as I?” 
As sudden as it rose the tumult fell : 
So sudden ceased the storm: but with it ceased 
The rapture and the madness, and the shout : 
The wine-cup still made circuit; but the song 
Froze in mid-air. Strange shadow hung o’er dll : 
Neighbor to neighbor whispered : courtiers slid 
Through doors scarce open. Rumor had arrived, 
If true or false none knew. 


The morrow morn 
From Penda’s court the bravest fled-in fear, 
Questioning with white lips, “ Will he slay his son?” 
Or skulked apart. Then Penda by the throat 
Catching a white-cheeked courtier, cried : “ The truth! 
What whisper they in corners?” On his knees 
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That courtier made confession. Penda then, 

“ Live, since my son is yet a living man! 

A Christian, say’st thou? Let him serve his Christ! 
That man whom ever most I scorned is he 

Who vows him to the service of some god, 

Yet breaks his laws; for that man walks a lie. 

My son shall live, and after me shall reign : 
Northumbria’s realm shall die !’’ 


Thus Penda spake 
And sent command from tower and town to blow 
Instant the trumpet of his last of wars, 
Fanning from Odin’s hall with ice-cold airs 
Of doom the foes of Odin. “ Man nor child,” 
He sware, “ henceforth shall tread Northumbrian soil, 
Nor hart nor hind. I spare the creeping worm: 
My scavenger is he.” The Mercian realm 
Rose at his call, innumerable mass 
Of warriors iron-armed. East Anglia sent 
Her hosts in aid. Apostate Ethelwald, 
Though Oswy’s nephew, joined the hostile league, 
And thirty chiefs beside that ruled by right 
Princedom or province. Mightier far than these 


Old Cambria, brooding o’er the ancestral wrong, 
The Saxon’s sin original, met his call, 
And vowed her to the vengeance. 


Bravest hearts 
Hate most the needless slaughter. Oswy mused : 
“ Long since too much of blood is on this hand : 
Shall I for pride or passion risk once more 
Northumbria, my mother ;—rudely stain 
Her pretty babes with blood?” To Penda then, 
Camped on the confines of the adverse realms, 
He sent an embassage of reverend men 
In order ranged. ‘Twelve caskets bare they heaped 
With gems and gold, and thus addressed the king : 
“ Our lord, Northumbria’s monarch, bids thee hail : 
He never yet in little thing or great 
Hath wronged thee; yet thine amity he wooes :— 
Depart in peace.” Penda with backward hand 
Waved them far from him, and vouchsafed no word. 
In sadness they returned: but Oswy smiled 
Hearing their tale, and said: “‘ My part is done: 
Let God decide the event.” He spake, and took 
The caskets twelve, and placed them, side by side, 
Before the altar of his chiefest church, 
And vowed to raise to God twelve monasteries, 
In honor of our Lord’s Apostles Twelve, 
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On greenest upland, or in sylvan glade 

Where purest stream kisses the richest mead... ‘ 
His vow recorded, sudden through the church 
Ran with fleet foot a lady mazed with joy, 

Crying, “ A maiden babe! and lo, the queen 

Late dying lives and thrives!” That eve the king 
Bestowed on God the new-born maiden babe, 
Laying her cradled 'mid those caskets twelve, 

Six at €ach side; and said: “ For her nor throne 
Nor marriage bower! She in some holy house 
Shall dwell the Bride of Christ. But thou, just God, 
This day remember England !” 


When that night 
Was deepest through Northumbria’s sighing woods 
Penda in musings marched, and by his side 
A Cambrian prince, gray-grown, that rode and slept, 
And, sleeping, dreamed. In dream once more he stood 
Where Severn parts from Wales the Wessex bound, 
And marked twelve bishops in a circle ranged 
With monks from Bangor. Mitred, he from Rome, 
The midmost, sat—Augustine. Hour by hour 
The British bishops hurled defiance stern 
Against his head, while Cambrian peaks far off 
Darkened, and thunder muttered. From his seat, 
Slowly and sadly as the sun declined 
(So dreamed that prince, recalling what, a child, 
His eyes had seen), that stranger rose and stretched 
A lean hand t’ward that circle, speaking thus: 
“ Hear then the sentence of your God on sin! 
Because ye will not peace, behold the sword ! 
Because ye grudged your foe the Faith of Christ, 
And scorned to lead him on the ways of life, 
Behold, for that cause from the Saxon hand 
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Destruction is upon you! 


Windwaed field 
Heard, distant still, that multitudinous foe 
Trampling the darksome ways. With pallid face 
Morning beheld their. standards, raven-black— 
Penda had thus decreed, before him sending 
Northumbria’s sentence. On a hill, thick-set 
Stood Oswy’s army, small, yet strong in faith, 
A wedge-like phalanx, fenced by rocks and woods ; 
A river in its front. His standards white 
Shone with the Mother-Maid and Babe Divine : 
From many a crag his altars rose, choir-girt, 
And crowned by incense wreath. 
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An hour ere noon 
That river passed, in thunder met the hosts; 
But Penda, straitened by that hilly tract, 
Could wield not half his force. Sequent as waves 
On rushed they: Oswy’s phalanx like a cliff 
Successively down dashed them. Day went by: 
At last the clouds dispersed : the westering sun 
Glared on the spent eyes of that Mercian mass 
Which in its blindness each the other smote, 
Or, trapped by hidden pitfalls, fell on stakes, 
And died blaspheming. Little help that day 
Gat they from Cambria. She on Heaven-field height 
Had felt her death-wound, slow albeit to die. 
The Apostate Ethelwald in panic fled : 
The East Anglians followed. Swollen by recent rains, 
Sudden the river burst its bound, and rolled 
In ruin o’er the devastated plain 
Till cry of drowning horse and shriek of man 
Rang far and farther o’er that sea of death, 
A battle-field but late. This way and that 
Briton or Mercian where he might escaped 
Through wave or forest. Penda scorned to fly. 
Thrice with extended arms the fugitives 
He met, and cursed them. Headlong as they passed 
He flung his crownéd helm into the flood, 
And bit his brazen shield, above its rim 
Levelling a look that smote with chill like death 
Their hearts that saw it. Yet one moment more 
He sat like statue on some sculptured horse 
With upraised hand, close-clenched, denouncing Heaven : 
Then burst his mighty heart. As stone he fell 
Dead on the plain. With reverence due his foe 
Honored his corse, that found in Mercian earth 
Ancestral grave. Not less in after times 
Full many a Mercian said, “ Without a wound 
King Penda died, although on battle-field, 
Therefore with Odin Penda shares not feast.”’ 


Thus pagan died old Penda as he lived: 

Yet Penda’s sons were Christian, kindlier none; __ 
His daughters nuns; and lamb-like Mercia’s House 
Lions erewhile made end. King Oswy raised 

His monasteries twelve. Benigner life 

Around them spread: wild waste, and robber bands 
Vanished : the poor were housed, the hungry fed, 
And Oswy sent his little new-born babe 

All dewy with her mother’s tears, Elfleda, 

Like some young lamb with fillet decked and flower, 
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But dedicated not to death, but life, 

To Hilda sent her, on her sea-washed hill, 

Who made her Bride of Christ. The years went by, 
And Oswy, now an old king, glory-crowned, 

His country from the Mercian thraldom loosed, 
And free from sea to sea, in heart resolved 

A pilgrim, Romeward faring with bare feet, 

By Peter’s tomb and Paul’s to make his rest. 

God willed not thus. Within his native realm 
The sickness unto death clasped him with hold 
Gentle but firm. Long sleepless, t’ward the close 
Amid his wanderings smiling, from his couch 

He stretched a shrivelled hand, and pointing said, 
“Who was it fabled she had died in age? 

In all her youthful beauty holy and pure, 

Lo, where she kneels upon the wintry ground, 
The snow-flakes round her circling, yet with face 
Bright as a star!” So spake the king, and taking 
Into his heart that vision, slept and died. 

His daughter, abbess then on Whitby’s height, 

In her fair convent laid her father’s bones 

Beside her grandsire’s, Edwin. Side by side 
They rested, one Bernicia’s king, and one 
Déira’s—great Northumbria’s sister realms ; 


Long foes, yet blended by that mingling dust. 








PEARL. 


BY KAIHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF “‘1za’s sToRY,”” “ 


A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,’’ “* ARE 


YOU MY WIFE?” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CAPTAIN DARVALLON, 


On the Saturday following “ the 
catastrophe” which Colonel Red- 
acre had so long vaguely prophe- 
sied there was great excitement 
in Paris about the threatened dis- 
missal, or resignation, of the min- 
istry. Everybody was busy nam- 
ing a new cabinet, and proving 
that their nominee was the one 
man who could save the country— 
that arduous feat which every new 
minister has been called upon to 
perform in France this century 
past. 

These perpetually-recurring op- 
portunities of saving the country 
offer great chances to men like M. 
Léopold—deputies who go to bed 
common men, with the possibility 
of waking up amongst the Immor- 
tals. They are conscious of no rea- 
sons why a portfolio should not be 
offered to them; there are palpa- 
bly many why it should. 

Colonel Redacre took a great in- 
terest, as a rule, in French politics, 
and was always very active in cri- 
ses like the present, choosing his 
own man and vehemently oppos- 
ing everybody else’s. But his 
mind was just now too painfully 
occupied by personal anxieties to 
care much about politics. His 
wife’s salon was not open this even- 
ing, Balaklava had been driving 
him mad for some days, and Polly 
had a headache. These were the 
reasons given for not admitting the 
few friends who rang at the entre- 
sol between eight and nine; but 


the greater number did not present 
themselves. What was the use of 
intruding on people who were so 
full of trouble? It would only be 
a mockery to go and drink their 
tea and talk gossip to them. 

Mrs. Monteagle had spent the 
afternoon with Alice, helping very 
efficiently with her clear head and 
nimble pen, and still more even, 
perhaps, by her offers of material 
help, so generously made in her 
outspoken, downright way that 
it was very hard to persist in re- 
jecting them. 

Pearl went up after dinner to 
have a talk with her alone over 
possible plans and the future in 
general. 

“T wonder if anybody would 
take me as a governess?”’ she said. 
“T could teach English and French 
and German and music; singing, 
too, but not so well as the rest.” 

“You could teach it better than 
nine-tenths of the conceited dun- 
ces who set up for finishing govern- 
esses. But I won’t hear of your 
doing anything of the sort; you 
must wait quietly a little and see 
how things turn. Who knows? 
There may be a nice, good hus- 
band getting ready for you, my 
dear. You are much better suited 
for that than for the governess- 
ing.” 

“T don’t know,” said Pearl du- 
biously; she looked very tender 
and sweet, leaning her head on her 
hand, as she satin a low causeuse 
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on one side of the fire. “I don’t 
see why people take it for granted 
that every girl is suited to be mar- 
ried any more than that she is suit- 
ed to be a governess or an actress. 
You never hear anybody say that 
one is not suited to have a hus- 
band; yet it seems to me that one 
wants special:cgpabilities for mak- 
ing a good wife quite as much as 
for making a good governess, and 
one must be born with them, too.” 

“ And you think you were born 
without them?” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, looking hard at Pearl over 
her spectacles. 

“T don’t know. I sometimes 
think I was. I think Polly was 
meant to be a wife; I am sure she 
was.” 

Pearl heaved a sigh as she said 
this. 

“And so she will be, please 
God. Why should you speak of it 


in the past?” said Mrs. Montea- 
le. 

“Oh! we have no money now; 
nobody would marry her now, al- 
though she is so beautiful !” 

“No Frenchman; but I hope 


she does not want to marry a 
Frenchman. I should be ashamed 
of her if she did.” 

“T don’t think she wants to mar- 
ry any one—not just now, at any 
rate.” 

“Who can this be?” said Mrs. 
Monteagle, as the hall bell sound- 
ed. 

“'M. le Capitaine Léopold et M. 
le Capitaine Darvallon!” called 
out the servant. 

Pearl started and stood up, ir- 
resolute whether to go or stay. 
Léon shook hands and M. Dar- 
vallon bowed. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle. . 

“ Madame, I avail myself with- 
out delay of your gracious permis- 
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sion to present my friend to you,” 
said Léon. “You were kind enough 
to ‘say we might come any even- 
ing.” 

“Yes, I seldom leave my coin du 
feu once the winter sets in. It is 
very good of youtwo young men 
to come and see an old woman 
like me. I can’t imagine why you 
should think it worth while, for I 
am neither young nor handsome, 
nor good for anything.” 

“ Jeune, peutétre, madame ; belle, 
vous l'étes toujours,” protested Léon 
with his most solemn face. 

“Goodness me! what story-tell- 
ers you Frenchmen are. But it is 
very pretty and very amusing, I 
must say, and when one knows it 
means nothing it does no harm. 
But don’t you lend an ear to their 
nonsense, my dear,” said the old 
lady, lifting a warning finger at 
Pearl. “Never you believe one of 
their pretty compliments; you will 
regret it if you do!” 

Pearl blushed and laughed mer- 
rily. 

“Madame! you are cruel,” pro- 
tested the two gentlemen in cho- 
rus. 

“Not a bit of it. You are all 
born menteurs. But I like you 
very much in spite of it.” 

“Madame, we need that word 
of consolation,” said M. Darval- 
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“There, you are just as bad as 
your friend, I see,” retorted Mrs. 
Monteagle; “and yet you have a 
very honest face. I beg you won’t 
pay me any compliments, for I 
might believe them on the strength 
of your face.” 

“ Madame, I entreat you, reserve 
that confidence for me,” said Léon. 
“ He is an arch-deceiver; the wo- 
man who listens to him is lost.” 

“Ah! my dear, that warning is 
evidently meant for you,” said Mrs. 
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Monteagle, nodding at Pearl. “ But 
what business have you ‘to bring 
such a dangerous man into my 
house? How do I know but he 
may whisper something in made- 
moiselle’s ear the moment he gets 
my back turned, and break her 
heart on the spot?” 

“T will keep my eye on him,” 
said Léon; “ but I think mademoi- 
selle would be proof against even 
this ruthless conqueror.”’ 

Pearl felt herself grow crimson 
as Léon, with these bantering words, 
turned his black eyes on her. 
What business had he to say what 
she was proof against? Was it 
that he had fancied she had been 
proof against himself, and that he 
resented it? She had been very 
uncomfortable that night at the 
Tuileries; Mme. Léopold had been 
so facetious abott her son, and 
then the sudden change in her 
manner had been puzzling and of- 
fensive. 

“You have been under fire to- 
gether, messieurs, have you not?” 
said Mrs. Monteagle. 

“Yes; we fought side by side in 
the Crimea,” said M. Darvallon. 
“We were both wounded on the same 
field; we won our spurs and our 
red ribbon together.” 

“ And you are not jealous of one 
another ?” 

“Nay, madame, soldiers 
are; we shoot one another when 
we disagree, but we have souls 
above such a pettiness as jealousy.” 

“ That is because you have not 
been tested yet. If you both fell 
in love with the same woman, would 
your magnanimity hold, I wonder?” 

“Tf that misfortune befell us,” 
said Léon, “ my friend would im- 
mediately blow his brains out and 
hand over the object of our united 
affections to me.” 

* And she would, of course, con- 
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sent to be handed over? You en- 
tertain no doubt, evidently, on that 
score. What vain animals men 
are, my dear!” 

This last remark was to Pearl, 
who looked round at Léon, laugh- 
ing; but she fancied there was a 
sudden embarrassment about him. 
M. Darvallon, meantime, had fixed 
his eyes on her with an expression 
of curious interest; it may have 
been the magnetism of this glance 
as much as the contagion of Léon’s 
shyness that made Pearl’s color 
rise and forced her to look away. 

“Mon Dieu! madam, what a 
piece of fairy-work you are creat- 
ing there,” exclaimed M. Darvallon, 
seized with a sudden interest in 
Mrs. Monteagle’s tapestry, which 
was indeed very pretty and artistic— 
a Watteau scene painted on pale 
green cloth with the loveliest silks. 

“Ah! you have an eye for works 
of art,” said the embroidress, flat- 
tered; “it is not the fashion nowa- 
days for ladies to do much of this 
sort of thing; they ‘are too busy 
dressing themselves. But tell me 
something about politics. Are the 
ministers goingout? Are we going 
to have war ?” 

“No such luck!” said Léon—“ I 
mean about the war. They are go- 
ing to make it up. I felt sure it 
was all swagger and that the gov- 
ernment meant to make it up with 
England.” 

“And so much the better for you 
if the government succeeds. You 
would get beaten till you had not a 
leg to stand on,” said Mrs. Montea- 
gle. “And serve your vanity right. 
Not that anything would ever cure 
it. No amount of beating will take 
the conceit out of you French; 
if you were thrashed every three 
years, you would be as bumptious 
as ever at the end of a century. 
But things are looking very black 
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just now ; you may boast as much 
as you like, but in your hearts you 
all know that France is in a very 
bad way. I saw three deputies 
yesterday, and I could see they 
were looking uncommonly glum.” 

“Deputies always do; that is 
part of their business,” said Léon. 

“ Who is this ? “Another visitor?” 
said Mrs. Monteagle, as the bell 
sounded again. “M. de Kerbec! 
This is very kind of you, I am 
sure.” 

“Ah! you were caught like me, 
you two,” said M. de Kerbec when 
he saw Léon and his friend: “you 
went to the entresol, and they 
would not let you in, so you came 
on up here.” 

“We did nothing of the kind,” 
said Léon. “ We had not the least 
intention of calling on Mme. Red- 
acre; we came on purpose and 
solely to present our respects to 
madame,” bowing to the hostess. 
“ Did we not, Darvallon ?” 

But before M. Darvallon could 
answer Mrs. Monteagle went into 
peals of laughter. 

“ How silly of me not to guess 
how it was! But I am delighted to 
see you all the same; and when- 
ever you can’t get in down-stairs—” 

“Madame, I protest most sol- 
emnly,” broke in Léon; but Pearl 
was laughing outrageously, and M. 
Darvallon, after a strong effort to 
withstand the effect of this merri- 
ment, and Léon’s indignation, and 
M. de Kerbec’s face of blank 
amazement, gave it up and laugh- 
ed outright too. 

“What is all the fun about?” 
said Mr. Kingspring, who came in 
while it was still at its height. A 
fresh peal of laughter answered 
him. 

“You are one of the victims, 
too!” said Mrs. Monteagle. “You 
could not get in down-stairs ?” 
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“No; it seems Redacre is not 
very well, so I thought I would 
try if you were at home. Now 
may I hear what the fun is about ?” 

“ Mais c'est brutale! J’ appelle cela 
de la dernitre brutalité!” protested 
Léon, glaring coldly at the English- 
man—* to tell a lady that you came 
to see her as a pis-aller / 1 would 
be shot before I owned it.” 

Pearl’s laugh rang out in fresh 
peals, in which the rest joined, at 
this chivalrous protestation. Mr. 
Kingspring crossed over to shake 
hands with her, and began to in- 
quire about her father. So the in- 
cident was closed, as the French 
Chamber says; but Léon Léopold 
still threw occasional glances of 
savage scorn at the English brute 
and the French idiot who had 
given rise to it. 

“Is anything definite settled?” 
Mr. Kingspring inquired in a con- 
fidential tone under cover of the 
three Frenchmen’s voluble talk. 

“Papa is to go to London the 
moment he feels equal to the jour- 
ney; the lawyer says he must.” 

“If it is anything that any one 
else could do for him, I would go 
with the greatest pleasure and repre- 
sent him,” said Mr. Kingspring. 
“T wish you would tell him so.” 

“You are a good friend,” said 
Pearl with feeling. 

“T mean what I say, at any rate, 
though I am a brute, according to 
Léopold. What is that other man 
doing here? He came, it seems, 
to spend this evening at your 
house.” 

“Not if we are to believe M. 
Léon,” she said, laughing. 

“ But he as good as owned it. 
Did Darvallon ask to come and see 
you the other night ?” 

“No.” 

“He does not seem a bad sort of 
fellow, considering.” 
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“ Considering what?” 

“ That he is the son of a black- 
smith, or some such distinguished 
profession.” 

“He is the nicest Frenchman I 
have ever met,” said Pearl; “he is 
more like an Englishman, he is so 
quiet in his manners.” 

“Humph! he is good-looking ; 
I suppose you girls would say so, 
at least.” 

“TI don’t know what we girls 
would say about his looks, but we 
would all say he looked like a gen- 
tleman,” said Pearl. 

“ Yes, it is wonderful, really. I 
should think he must feel rather 
like a fish out of water, though, 
amongst people so completely 
above him.” 

“ People as much above him as 
the Comte de Kerbec, for instance. 
What an-absurdity it does seem 
that because Shakspere and Mo- 
liére are not born gentlemen, they 
are to look up to Captain Fitznoo- 
dle and Sir Lavender Dunce as 
their-social superiors !” 

“Why, you have become a little 
howling radical, I declare,” said 
Mr. Kingspring, looking at her in 
surprise. ‘“ Who has done it ?” 

“Tt came of itself. I think it is 
very mean to be always casting 
a man’s birth in his teeth when he 
has every other qualification that 
makes agentleman. J wonder how 
you would like it in his place.” 

“T should not like it much; but 
if I were in his place I should stay 
there.” 

“If you had been born the son 
of a blacksmith you would have 
been a blacksmith too? I don’t 
believe you would; you have intel- 
ligence and ambition enough to 
want to be something more—though 
the smith’s profession is as grand 
and poetic in its way as any. I 
could fancy M. Darvallon looking 
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very picturesque striking the anvil 
with the furnace flaming round 
him.” 

“He would be immensely flatter- 
ed if he knew the interest you take 
in him and his original career. I 
suppose, as a small boy, he wielded 
the hammer and stood amidst the 
flames. I dare say he would tell 
you all about it if you asked him.” 

“Perhaps I may one of these 
days.” Pearl said this in merest 
jest, moved by a spirit of contra- 
diction and by a generous impulse 
that threw her sympathies on the 
side of a man whom she thought 
hardly used by the aristocratic pre- 
judices of the world; but Mr. 
Kingspring saw more in the words 
than this, and the look of surprise 
and annoyance that he turned on 
her made Pearl feel he had given 
them a more personal interpreta- 
tion. 

“ Come and dispense the tea, my 
dear,” called out Mrs. Monteagle. 
“The least we can do ‘for these 
poor young men is to give them 
some tea, and put plenty of sugar 
init. They like their tea like sy- 
rup; how they can drink it I can’t 
imagine.” 

“Madame, I beg leave to pro- 
test for my part,” said M. Darval- 
lon. “I take it 4 7anglaise.” 

“No, no; that is more of your 
French flattery. I know your 
ways; my dear, put six lumps into 
monsieur’s cup, and let them be 
big ones.” 

M. Darvallon hastened to rescue 
his tea from this terrible sentence, 
and Pearl complied with his en- 
treaty to let him off with two 
lumps. 

“Has your mind been quite 
poisoned against us by your friend, 
mademoiselle? Do you think we 
are all menteurs ?” he inquired, as 
Pearl poured in the cream for him. 
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“TI am afraid I have imbibed 
some of the poison. I suspect you 
are fond of saying pretty things 
without meaning them.” 

“ How can you know that we do 
not mean them? It is unchari- 
table to make rash judgments, 
especially when you must know 
how sensitive ~vé are where your 
good opinion is concerned. But, 
perhaps, there again you will 
say that there is no chivalry 
amongst Frenchmen nowadays; 
Mme. Monteagle has been assur- 
‘ing us that we are utterly degene- 
rate in that respect, too.” 

“There does not seem to be 
much romance amongst modern 
Frenchmen, certainly,” said Pearl. 

“That is a serious charge; but 
perhaps society is more to blame for 
at than we are. Society nowadays 
ds out of sympathy with romance; it 
is in too great a hurry to dream; 
at can’t take breath even to think, 
and we are driven on with its fu- 
rious pace. In olden times men 
had leisure in their lives for ro- 
mance; now they have none. We 
are like machines set going by 
-steam; we are governed by the 
telegraph and by /es convenances. 
Our hearts have lost all individual 
freedom, and, what is worse, all de- 
sire for it. We marry when our 
family think the time is come for 
us to do so, and we take the wife 
they jhave chosen for us without 
doubts and without illusions, satis- 
‘fied that the family have secured 
‘the necessary conditions exacted by 
les convenances. This is the law, 
and we all bow to it; we French- 
men rebel against every other law, 
but you seldom find one of us re- 
belling against this one. The 
slavery of /es convenances has be- 
-come second nature to us.” 

“But it has always been so in 
France, has jit not?” said Pearl. 
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“Why do you speak of /es convenan- 
ces as if they were a modern inven- 
tion.” 

“Alas! you are right, mademoi- 
selle: it has always been so. We 
have only changed the form of our 
slavery, though we have, it is true, 
gained in some ways by even that 
change. But if things were worse 
under the old régime, the system of 
loveless marriages was more ex- 
cusable then than nowadays. A 
noble under the old régime was 
bound ‘by so many obligations to 
his order that to violate them 
through any promptings of person- 
al feeling would have been little 
short of treason in his eyes. This 
old order of things has passed 
away; nous avons changé tout cela, 
nevertheless the traditions then in 
force have come down to us ina 
modified form and control our lives 
with a tyranny that no longer finds 
its justification in existing circum- 
stances. There is no reason why 
we should not make a revolution 
against this tyranny, and consti- 
tute personal choice and sympathy 
the rule of our marriages; but we 
do not.” 

“Then it is really true, as Mrs. 
Monteagle says, that Frenchmen 
mever marry except when and 
whom their family tells them?” 
said Pearl, taking up the conversa- 
tion when she had provided cups 
of tea for every one. 

“Very seldom. It is not, per- 
haps, quite so rare a phenomenon 
in the middle classes; they are not 
so completely governed by Zes con- 
venances as the upper ones; they 
don’t owe everything to the family ; 
they have to shift for themselves, 
and so they sometimes take the 
liberty of marrying to please them- 
selves.” 

“Then I should think that 
Frenchmen are much better off 
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who don’t belong to the upper 
classes,” said Pearl, laughing. 

M. Darvallon smiled. 

“There are compensations, no 
doubt.” 

It was a tacit admission that he 
felt the need of them. And yet it 
seemed to Pearl, as with a rapid 
mental glance she compared him 
with the well-born men of her ac- 
quaintance, that he might have 
dispensed with compensations or 
found them abundantly in his own 
personality, for instinctively she re- 
cognized in this son of the Alsatian 
blacksmith a royal nature, a con- 
queror born to rule his own soul with 
undisputed sovereignty, if destiny 
denied him a wider kingdom. She 
herself was already subdued by his 
calm strength, as we all are by the 
imperious power of genuine supe- 
riority. Pearl had been accustom- 


ed to take captive the men she 


came in contact with, almost un- 
consciously, as by a law of nature 
which compelled them to bow 
down to the charm and graces of 
her womanhood; but here was a 
man who was in some mysterious 
way subduing her, destroying her 
prejudices, the whole formula of 
her social life. There was some- 
thing in the contact of his calm 
energy, in the expression of his 
eyes, so earnest, so quietly in- 
tense, in the clear, deep tones 
of his voice, full of “larger mean- 
ing” than his words, that seemed 
to open out to her suggestions of 
some stronger, nobler life than she 
had yet awakened to—something 
different from the frivolous activity, 
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the fitful effort, the harmless self- 
indulgence, the narrow proprie- 
ties which -had hitherto constitut- 
ed life to her. It was very vague, 
like the break of martial music 
borne to us across the hills on a 
summer’s day, stirring our lazy 
pulses to a quicker beat, and bear- 
ing to us the echo of some life be- 
yond our own, onward, vigorous, 
triumphant. Pearl made a silence 
within her and listened till the 
sounds died away. 

“What are you two talking 
about so seriously?” said M. de 
Kerbec, bringing back his tea-cup 
and sitting down beside her. “ May 
I listen, or shall I be in the way ?” 

“Not the least,” said Pearl. 
“Monsieur has been confessing to 
me what mercenary, cold-hearted 
creatures you Frenchmen are; 
you never fall in love, and you 
never marry for anything but /es 
convenances.” 

“Nay, mademoiseile, never is a 
terrible word,” protested M. Dar- 
vallon. “I only hope it may be 
the good fortune of one of my 
countrymen some day to prove to 
you that there are exceptions to 
the rule.” 

“ Never that, certainly!” said 
Pearl emphatically, and she looked 
at him with laughing eyes. “Ihave 
no dot !” 

“You are severe on us, made- 
moiselle ; but we deserve it.” 

He looked pained. Pearl was 
sorry she had spoken so harshly. 
Not that it signified anything to 
her whether she pained or pleased 
this friend of Captain Léopold’s. 


CHAPTER V. 


A DINNER AT CAPTAIN JACK’s. 


Tue Redacres were at breakfast 
next morning, Sunday, when the 
English letters were brought in. 


There was one for Col. Redacre 
bearing the post-town stamp of 
Broom Hollow. He opened it with 
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some surprisé, for he knew nobody 
in that neighborhood but Dean 
Darrell, and it was not his writing. 

“My God! This is a piece of 
news! Darrell is dead!” he ex- 
claimed after glancing at the letter. 

Mrs. Redacre and the girls 
echoed in an awe-stricken chorus, 
“ Dead!” Thére was a moment's 
pause while the colonel read the 
letter again to himself. 

“Ves,” he said, “dead! This 
is from his man of business, Mr. 
Jervis, who writes from Broom 
Hollow. Poor Darrell! I am 
heartily sorry for him. A better 
man never lived.” 

“Does Mr. Jervis say anything 
about—does he give any particu- 
lars?” inquired Alice, with a look 
that her husband perfectly under- 
stood. 

“The poor fellow died very 
suddenly; there was nobody near 
him at the time. He had been in 
his usual health the day before. 
The moment his death was discov- 
ered Briggs, his old servant, tele- 
graphed for Mr. Jervis.” 

“But, papa, has he left us his 
money?” said Polly, in a tone 
that said plainly enough, “ What 
else need we care about?” 

“My dear, this is not the mo- 
ment to think of that,” replied her 
father sternly. “I had a great re- 
gard for Darrell, and you will all 
of you remember how often I have 
expressed a hope that his life might 
be long spared, if such were the will 
of the Almighty.” 

Mrs. Redacre knew now, as well 
as if she had read the letter, that 
it was all right about the will. 

“But since it has been the will 
of the Almighty to take him away, 
I hope he has left us his money, 
papa ?” persisted Polly, who look- 
ed ready to cry. 

“Mr. Jervis says that I am the 
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sole legatee, poor Darrell having 
made his will to that effect some 
year and a half ago. You, Pearl, 
were specially remembered, it 
seems, and have been very hand- 
somely provided for. You will al- 
ways cherish a grateful recollection 
of your godfather, I hope.” 

“O papa! how wonderful that 
it should come just at this mo- 
ment,” cried Pearl, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears of thankfulness. 
“ All our troubles will be over now, 
will they not ?” 

“Thope so. Poor Darrell! He 
was an excellent fellow, with all 
his eccentricities.” 

“He was indeed!” said Polly 
heartily. “I am so glad he has 
left you a good lot of money Pearl; I 
am more grateful to him than if he 
had left itto me.” And she got up, 
and went to her sister and kissed 
her in the prettiest way. 

“ My dearchildren! dear Hugh!” 
said Mrs. Redacre; and the tears 
streamed down her face as she 
looked from one to the other. 

“T told you Providence would 
pull us through, if we only kept a 
stout heart,” said the colonel. 

“Yes, dear Hugh, and I was 
very cowardly. It seems now as 
if it would have been so easy to 
have trusted!” she said, laughing 
gently. “Let me see the letter, 
dear.” 

He tossed it over to her. 

“Here is something written 
across,” she said after perusing it. 
“Did you see it? Poor man, he 
was in the act of writing to you 
when death overtook him; there 
was a sheet of paper before him, 
dated that day, and beginning, ‘ M/y 
dear Hugh, I have just heard, to my 
inexpressible surprise,. . .' How 
strange!” exclaimed Mrs. Redacre, 
looking up. “Good gracious! 
what is the matter, darling ?” 
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Polly had fainted, and must have 
fallen if Pearl had not caught her 
in her arms. 

“Open the window! Give her 
air!” cried Mrs. Redacre, and her 
husband hastened to do so. 

“Poor child! she is so sensi- 
tive,” he said, taking her in his 
arms and carrying her to the sofa. 
“ This good news, after the emotion 
of the last ten days, has been too 
much for her.” 

Polly soon revived, and the con- 
versation and breakfast were re- 
sumed. She took little part in 
either; but this was naturally ac- 
counted for by the violent emotion 
that had momentarily overcome 
her. 

“You are to go over at once, 
papa?” said Pearl. 

“Yes. I must be there at the 
opening of the will,” said Col. 
Redacre. 


“But it has been opened! 
would Mr. Jervis know what was 
in it if it had not ?” 

“Tt was he drew it up for Dar- 
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rell. He wrote this letter before 
there was time to look for it; but 
he tells me what the contents were 
to set my mind at rest on the sub- 
ject at once. It was very consid- 
erate of Jervis; there is more real 
kindness in the world than people 
are apt to think.” 

“Shall we go and live at the 
Hollow now ?” said Pearl. 

“ Certainly ; it is the only place 
in England where the climate is 
endurable. I never knew a day’s 
ill health there; and when I return- 
ed to England years afterwards I 
was driven mad with rheumatism.” 

“Tt hope mamma will be able to 
live there,” said Pearl, with an anx- 
ious look at her mother. 

“My darling, I shall be well 
anywhere that I see you all happy. 
Everything has all come so sudden- 


ly that I can’t realize it. Hugh, 
are you quite sure we are all wide 
awake and that this letter is not a 
dream?” said Alice, rubbing her 
eyes with a pretence of sleep. 

“The Almighty is very good to 
us,” said her husband with becom- 
ing reverence; “but I always told 
you he would come to our assist- 
ance.” 

“T suppose there will be money 
enough that you can put your 
hands on at once to pay off the 
bill,” said his wife presently. 

“T should say so. I don’t know 
how poor Darrell had his property 
invested ; but I know that he had a 
strong predilection for the funds, 
and a positive horror of anything 
above four per cent. He was a 
very liberal man in most things, 
gave largely away in charities and 
that sort of thing; but he had pe- 
culiar views about the sacredness . 
of money. Aman who jeopardized 
his capital to the extent of £100 
was a sort of criminal in Darrell’s 
eyes. This was why I was so 
averse to letting him know of our 
misfortune ; he would have been so 
shocked at my imprudence that he 
would have been capable of disin- 
heriting me. Poor fellow! Iwon- 
der if he knows anything about it 
now.” 

“That sentence at the beginning 
of his letter to you looks as if he 
had heard something before he 
went,” said Alice. 

“ Ay, so it does; well, the news 
evidently came too late to bring its 
punishment. We have every rea- 
son, indeed, to be grateful to Pro- 
vidence,” said the colonel, stroking 
Balaklava, who was not very com- 
fortable in spite of the glad tidings 
that rejoiced his master. 

“IT suppose you will start by this 
evening’s mail, dear?” said Mrs. 
Redacre. 
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“I suppose I ought; but if the 
Channel is as rough as it has been 
these last twenty-four hours, I shall 
have to wait at Calais. The boat 
won’t put out while the gale lasts.” 

“Is it absolutely necessary for 
you to go, papa?” said Pearl. 
“Must you hurry over at once?” 

“T need not Wurry at all, except 
to be in time for the funeral. Of 
course, at any inconvenience, I 
must pay that mark of respect to 
poor Darrell; it is to take place, 
Jervis says, on Saturday, if that suits 
me. This gives me five clear days 
to wait, if I choose.” 

“Then, dearest, you had better 
wait till Tuesday at any rate,” said 
Mrs. Redacre. 

And so it was settled that he 
would not start till Tuesday. 

The news, meantime, spread with 
incredible rapidity that the Reda- 
cres had inherited a fortune and 
were suddenly delivered from all 
their troubles. Everybody was pro- 
digal of congratulations. 

“ Mon cher,” said M. Léopold, 
who hurried in the next day, “ /’a- 
frends que vous avez réalisé m. votre 
cousin! Jevous félicite.” And he 
embraced the colonel. 

Mme. Léopold wrote a gushing 
little note to Mrs. Redacre; she 
was overflowing with happiness to 
know that her dear friends, her 
sweetest Pearl especially, were 
again as happy as they deserved to 
be. 

Mme. de Kerbec flew in person 
as soon as she heard the good 
news, and was loud in her rejoic- 
ings. 

“We have had a miserable time 
of it this last week,” she said. “I 


am quite overdone with the strain 
of it; and now we must make a lit- 
tle rejoicing en famille to console 
ourselves. 
dine with 


You will all come and 
me to-morrow; Mr. 
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Kingspring, you are included in 
the invitation,’ she said as that 
gentleman walked in. 

“ Delighted,” he replied. “ Have 
you heard the news? Léopold is to 
be minister ; he has been offered the 
porte-feuille of Public Worship.” 

“Nonsense! Impossible!” cried 
Mme. de Kerbec. 

“Why not? He’s a capital fel- 
low,” said the colonel. 

“How delighted Mme. Léopold 
must be!” said Mrs. Redacre, with 
good-natured, wifely sympathy. 

“She will lose her head,” said 
Mme. de Kerbec; “though one 
can’t see why she should. She is 
very well born; you know she is 
née De X We thought it quite 
a mésalliance in the faubourg when 
she married M. I.éopold. Many of 
her old friends dropped her; I 
always kept up with her, poor wo- 
man !—I think people were rather 
too hard on her; she had no do¢ to 
speak of, and he married her to 
get into the faubourg.” 

“And he never got his nose in- 
side the door,” said Colone! Reda- 
cre. “And served him right ; 
serves any man right who marries 
for anything but love.” 

“That is what the count always 
says,’ said Mme.de Kerbec. “But 
is it quite true, I wonder, that 
Léopold is to be minister ?” 

“TI met Darvallon at the club 
just now, and he told me the report 
had come from headquarters,” said 
Mr. Kingspring. “ Darvallon ought 
to be well informed.” 

“Who is he?” said Colonel 
Redacre—*“ one of those D’Arres- 
Vallons we met in Normandy ?” 

“No; he is not one of those 
D’Arres-Vallons,” replied Mr. King- 
spring; and involuntarily he glanc- 
ed at Pearl, and wondered if she 
would speak. But Pearl made no 
remark, 
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“ He left his card here last even- 
ing,” said Mrs. Redacre; “the 
girls danced with him the other 
evening at the Tuileries.” 

“He is avery nice man, papa; 
he and Captain Léopold are like 
brothers,” said Polly, with a vague 
notion that Pearl would like her to 
stand up for Léon’s friend. 

“His father was a shoeblack, I 
believe,” said Mme. de Kerbec. 

“Oh! no, a blacksmith,” cried 
Pearl quickly. 

“Well, my dear, we'll not dis- 
pute the distinction,” said Mme. 
de Kerbec, with a supercilious 
laugh—“ a shoeblack or a black- 
smith, whichever sounds most re- 
spectable.” 

Pearl blushed up and thought 
Captain Jack odious. 

“Come, come,” said Mr. King- 
spring. “There is a wide differ- 
ence between a shoeblack and a 


son of Vulcan; I protest for Dar- 
vallon.” 
“Why did he change his name, 


then?” said Mme. de Kerbec. “I 
despise a man who is ashamed of 
his father’s name. I suppose he 
thought Darvallon sounded better 
than Vulcan.” 

There fell upon the company one 
of those awful pauses which occa- 
sially followed upon Mme. de Ker- 
bec’s discourses. Polly Redacre 
broke it by exploding into her 
pocket-handkerchief with a fright- 
ful noise; but luckily at the same 
moment Mrs. Monteagle was an- 
nounced, and this made a diver- 
sion. 

Mme. de Kerbec invited her 
also to the little dinner to-morrow, 
and then withdrew, sweeping away 
in her dark green velvet and sables 
with the majesty of a Semiramis. 

Mrs. Monteagle outstayed every- 
body to have a talk with the colo- 
nel. They discussed the will and 
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the bill, and the wise and merci 
ful ways of Providence, and then 
M. Léopold’s impending elevztion 
came on the tapis. 

“ He’s a fool, but a good-natur 
ed fool,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 

“No, he’s not a fool,” said the 
colonel; “he’s an ass, but a good- 
natured ass. Nobody is more ready 
to oblige than Léopold.” 

“Yes, when it costs him noth- 
ing; but would he oblige you with 
a five-pound note if you were hard 
up? Some people get the name of 
being good-natured because they ° 
have a benevolent countenance 
and a way of pulling a long face 
when they talk of other folks’ 
troubles. As to her, she is insuffer- 
able; but I won’t talk of her. And 
that son of theirs is the greatest 
coxcomb I ever met. Blanche is 
a noodle, and a spitfire, I suspect, 
into the bargain, though she looks 
so demure; there is no knowing 
what those French girls are up to.” 

Colonel Redacre laughed. 

“Why, I thought you rather 
liked the Léopolds ?” he said, when 
Mrs. Monteagle had demolished the 
family one by one. 

“Not I. I never like French 
people; there is no truth in them. 
You should have heard the lies 
that young Léopold told at my 
house last night. By the way, do 
you know his friend, Captain Dar- 
vallon ?” 

“No; he left his card here last 
night, but I have not seen him. 
They were talking of him when 
you came in just now. It appears 
he is the son of a blacksmith, or 
something of that sort. How did 
Léopold take up with him so inti- 
mately ?” 

“It is une amitié de champ de ba- 
taille, as they call it in their senti- 
mental way. He is one of the 
nicest Frenchmen I have ever met,, 
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whoever his father was; you will 
like him very much.” 

“I will do nothing of the sort. 
I don’t mean to make his acquaint- 
ance. What brought him here to 
make mine? He heard my girls 
had money, and he came to see if 
he could catch one of them, I 
suppose.” 4 

“He was not likely to have 
heard anything of the sort. As 
far as anybody knew, the girls had 
no dot at all last night. He heard 
that you had got into trouble— 
Léon told him—something of what 
had happened, and he said he 
should like to come and pay his 
respects to the young ladies whom 
he had been dancing with the 
other evening; and to you espe- 
cially, as an old Crimean hero, 
whom he knew well by name. He 
particularly asked Léopold if his 
visit would not be considered in- 
trusive; he meant it as a mark of 
sympathy.” 

“ That was rather gentleman-like 
of him,” said the colonel in a modi- 
fied tone. “But I don’t care to 
make his acquaintance. I disap- 
prove on principle of men rising 
from the ranks; it will be the ruin 
of our army if that system ever 
gets encouraged to any extent in 
England, and I am sorry to say 
we are heading that way. A nice 
prospect it will be to have our 
sons sitting at mess with low fel- 
lows who get their epaulets, as 
bulls or prize-fighters might, for 
physical courage—fellows who 
don’t know how to handle knife 
and fork, and who fancy themselves 
gentlemen because they have got 
,into a uniform !” 

“They will learn the use of a 
knife and fork before they get to 
ithe mess-table,” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, who took a wicked pleasure 
in exasperating the colonel by prog- 
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nosticating the reform of the army 
and the abolition of the purchase 
system. “I think myselfit is a dis- 
grace to our Christian civilization, 
as we call it, to say that a man is 
absolutely debarred from rising in 
his profession by the accident of 
his birth, and that he is never to 
be recognized as a gentleman be- 
cause he chances not to have 
been born one.” 

“For a sensible woman, you are 
talking great nonsense,” said the 
colonel, taking out his snuff-box. 
“Look round about you, and tell 
me if it is not stamped on every 
man you know whether he is born 
a gentleman or not. As to the 
son of a shoeblack ever growing 
so like the true thing as to be mis- 
taken for it, you no more believe 
it possible than I do. We see the 
effect of race in our horses and 
dogs; why should we not see it 
still more in men and women ?” 

“Horses and dogs have not 
souls and minds whose cultivation 
changes their whole nature.” 

“T don’t know about souls; but 
I will venture to say I have known 
some dogs who had more brains 
than many a man of my acquaint- 
ance,” said the colonel; “ but they 
were all well-born dogs—dogs who 
had a tradition in their family, who 
had inherited well-bred instincts. 
I suppose you believe in inherited 
instincts? If a man has a trick 
of making faces, ten to one his son 
will inherit it and come into the 
world making faces. That is the 
real danger of low marriages; the 
vulgarity gets into the family, and 
there is no getting rid of it.” 

“And do you think that well- 
born people, as we call ourselves, 
never bring any grimacing tricks 
into a family—nasty, lying, dishon- 
orable tricks of drinking and gam- 
bling and swindling in horse-flesh ?” 









demanded Mrs. Monteagle. “ You 
admit, I suppose, that the sons of 
gentlemen may inherit these sort 
of things ?” 

“At any rate they inherit the 
manners of gentlemen.” 

“That is begging the question. 
Besides, manners can be taught 
when they are not inherited; one 
pays that extra twopence for 
them.” 

“A swindle, obtaining the mo- 
ney under false pretences ; nobody 
but fools ever pay that twopence, 
and only knaves ask for it. No- 
thing but genius, and that of a very 
rare order, ever enables a man to 
get over the want of what they call 
here the premitre éducation.” 

“T have known men who were 
no geniuses, and yet I defy you to 
find out that they wanted the pre- 
mitre éducation.” 

“Have you? If ever I meet 
such a man I will lay down my 


prejudices; but until I do Ill 
stick to them.” 
“Let me introduce Captain 


Darvallon to you.” 

“No; I won’t seek the danger, 
lest I perish therein.” 

“T call that shabby to stick to 
one’s prejudices out of sheer ob- 
stinacy,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 

“Humph! If it comes to that, 
I’m not sure if one ought not to 
stick to one’s prejudices as stanch- 
ly as one does to one’s principles ; 
in practical things they often 
stand one in better stead than prin- 
ciple.” 

“What rank nonsense you are 
talking, tobe sure!” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle. “ But you are in a mood to 
be contradictory, so I'll go.” And 
she stood up. 

“ Just tell me this,’ 


said Colonel 


Redacre, rising too: “is there any 
law that makes it a sin for a lady 
to 


marry her footman? None 
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whatever; it is a mere matter of 
prejudice. Now, you won’t say that 
society would be the better of get- 
ting rid of that prejudice ?” 

Mrs. Monteagle locked at him, 
tapped her head, and walked 
away. 

“The fact is, you are off your 
head this morning,” she said. “I 
hope you will be in a more ration- 
al frame of mind to-morrow when 
we meet at dinner.” 

“At dinner? Oh! by the bye, 
we were to dine at Captain Jack’s; 
but the thing is impossible. I 
don’t know why some one did not 
say so when she proposed it. We 
could not be so lost to propriety 
as to dine out anywhere before 
poor Darrell is buried. The wo- 
man was out of her mind to ima- 
gine such a thing; the fact is, we 
were all a little off our heads, as 
you say. And yet I havea heavy 
heart, I can tell you. Poor Dar- 
rell! what an excellent fellow he 
was.” 


The little dinner was put off un- 
til the following week, when Colo- 
nel Redacre should have returned 
from the funeral of the wealthy 
cousin whom he had “ realized,” 
or whom he was about to realize, 
for some formalities remained to 
be gone through before he could 
come into possession of the dean’s 
property. 

The weather took a turn for the 
better; soon Tuesday evening, as 
it had been arranged, he started on 
his journey. 

“Keep your comforter well 
about your throat, Hugh,” said 
Mrs. Redacre, giving it a parting 
pull, “and see that you don’t have 
a draught in the train.’’ 

“T hope Balaklava won’t worry 
you, papa,” said Polly, as she kiss- 
ed him for the last time. 
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“ That you may be sure he will,” 
said the colonel; “the damp al- 
ways plays old Harry with him. 
But I sha’n’t think about that; I 
am too thankful to the Almighty for 
his mercies, and Balaklava may do 
his worst. Good-by all of you! 
Alice, you will svfite to the boys 
to-morrow.” 

“You will let us hear as soon as 
you are safe at the Hollow, papa?” 
said Pearl. 

“Yes, I will drop a line to say I 
am there; but don’t expect to hear 
from me again. I will take the 
mail on Monday, and be with you 
that evening, please God.” 

Mrs. Redacre and the girls 
watched the brougham out of sight 
from the window, as it drove away 
with the colonel and his man. 

The late post next evening 
brought the promised line announc- 
ing the traveller’s safe arrival at 
Broom Hollow. The week went 
quietly by, and on Monday all 
was pleasant excitement, expecting 
his return that night. But instead 
of himself there came, some hours 
before he was due, a telegram with 
the following message : 

“ Unavoidably detained for some 
days. Will write to-morrow.” 

“Some tiresome law business,” 
said Mrs. Redacre. 

“TI wish papa had written and 
told us more about it,” said Pearl; 
“T hate telegrams; they give one a 
fright, and they explain nothing.” 

“We must send word to Mme. 
de Kerbec,” said Polly; “she will 
put off the dinner, I suppose.” 

But Mme. de Kerbec would do 
nothing of the kind. 

“I will give another for the 
colonel when he comes home,” she 
said. “ But we really must not put 
this one off again; it will be un- 
lucky if we do. And what is it but 
a little family pot-au-feu after all? 
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We shall be only ourselves, you 
know. Mrs. Monteagle and Mr. 
Kingspring don’t count as stran- 
gers, do they?” 

She was so earnest, in fact, that 
there was no getting out of it, and 
Mrs. Redacre had no reason parti- 
cularly to hold out, for the girls 
were evidently anxious to go; es- 
pecially Polly. 

The strain and irritation of the 
last week or so had told more se- 
verely on Polly than on her sister, 
and now she was feeling the reac- 
tion. Her spirits rose to the high- 
est pitch of. excitement; she was 
bubbling over with laughter all 
day, dancing through the rooms, 
and kissing her mother and Pearl 
whenever she passed them. 

“Oh! what a mercy that we are 
not going to be poor,” she ex- 
claimed. “I do believe I should 
have gone mad if we had lost all 
our money, mamma.” 

“My darling! No, you would 
have been braver than you think; 
but I don’t like to hear you talk 
so.” 

“ What are we to wear to-mor- 
row at Mme. de Kerbec’s?” said 


Polly, suddenly apostrophizing 
Pearl. 
“Our mourning dresses, of 


course ; what else could we wear?” 
“ How I detest black!” said Pol- 
ly. “But with a square-cut body 
it won’t be so near one’s face.” 
“As if it mattered a pin with 
your face, you goosey !” said Pearl, 
kissing the pout off the full coral 
lips. But it grated on her to see 
Polly so self-absorbed just now. 
It was natural they should all be 
very happy, even while feeling a 
due share of regret for the dead 
cousin who had proved such a de- 
liverer; but Pearl would have liked 
to see Polly a little subdued, a 
little chastened by the two events 
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which within a few days of each 
other had so shaken their quiet, 
happy lives. 

One result of the successive 
shocks that Pearl was more espe- 
cially thankful for was the change 
in her mother’s health. Alice had 
regained the activity of her young- 
est days and something of her girl- 
ish bloom. It was a wonder to see 
her moving swiftly about the rooms 
—she who for years was perpetually 
reclining on her sofa. When, this 
evening, she entered Mme. de Ker- 
bec’s drawing-room, she looked 
more like the elder sister than the 
mother of her daughters. 

“Now we are going to be a jolly 
little family party!” said the hos- 
tess, who stood forth to greet them 
in a gorgeous pale pink satin, rich- 
ly trimmed with black lace, and 
further set off with emerald orna- 
ments, the whole forming a striking 
contrast to the black dresses of the 
Redacres. 

“How splendid you are!” said 
Pearl, with hearty girlish admira- 
tion. 

“You like my dress, dear? I 
am glad of that,” replied Mme. de 
Kerbec in the subdued tone she 
always assumed when toilette was 
mentioned. “I was rather anxious 
as to how the Spanish point would 
do. Mme. Galbois feared it would 
be heavy. I felt it was a risk my- 
self; but I should do something 
with the lace after paying two hun- 
dred pounds for it, youknow. And 
you really think it looks well? But 
does it become me? Tell me frank- 
ly what you think; I had rather 
know the truth, and one never can 
trust those dressmakers.” 

“TI don’t think pink becomes you 
as well as other colors,” said Pearl. 
“TI think it would have suited you 
better if she had put more black 
lace about the body.” 
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“Pearl, you are a true friend,” 
said Mme. de Kerbec, pressing her 
hand. “ That is exactly what I feel 
about it myself: the pink is trying 
to my complexion ; it wants toning 
down.” 

“T think it is trying to every- 
body’s complexion, except, perhaps, 
Polly’s,” said Pearl; “she can wear 
every color under the sun.” 

“That is just what I complain 
of in the dressmakers,” continued 
Mme. de Kerbec. “ They only think 
of turning out a dress that will do 
credit to themselves; they don’t 
care a straw whether it becomes 
one or not. I call it very unprin- 
cipled, besides being selfish; they 
should consider us when we pay 
them the highest price. I always 
say to Galbois: ‘Mme. Galbois, I 
don’t want to beat down your 
prices, but consider my face’; but 
that is the last thing she ever con- 
siders.” 

The conversation, which had now 
become deeply interesting to Mme. 
de Kerbec, was here cut short by 
the servant’s calling out “ Madame 
est servie /’ and every one adjourn- 
ed to the dining-room. There were 
only three gentlemen, the host, Mr. 
Kingspring, and Léon Léopold. 

The one department where M. 
de Kerbec was master in his own 
house was the cooking ; he engaged 
the cook, he ordered the dinner, 
and he was responsible for its suc- 
cess or failure. There were ill- 
natured people who said that this 
was why he was allowed to take 
the management of it; since the 
mistress of the house should have 
some one to attack when the din- 
ner displeased her, it was plea- 
santer to be able to fall foul of the 
count, who was on the spot, than 
to have to nurse her wrath until 
the next morning and vent it on 
the cook. This supremacy in the 
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culinary department was, indeed, 
paid for at a price by M. de Ker- 
bec : if the dinner gave satisfaction 
he was rewarded by seeing madame 
enjoy it, but he got no thanks; if 
it did not give satisfaction he was 
complimented on his cook, and 
not allowed toyedt a mouthful in 
peace. He had taken great pains 
to give satisfaction to-day; he had 
held a long conference with “ his 
cook,” and ‘submitted the menu to 
madame before finally ordering it, 
and she had been very kind. To his 
anxious inquiries as to whether she 
was sure she liked the various 
dishes, and that they would not 
disagree with her, madame had re- 
plied that he must not worry about 
that, but consider what would suit 
everybody else. “You know me, 
Jack; you know I can always dine 
off a mutton-chop.” For many a 
long day this mutton-chop was 
served as regularly as the soup, al- 
though it was seldom touched, and, 
when it was, it was generally dis- 
missed with contumely for being 
done to a rag, or raw, or as tough 
as leather; in fact, Jack shook in 
his shoes when his wife called for 
her chop, because she never did so 
until she had pronounced every 
dish on the table “not fit to eat,” 
and then he knew what was in 
store for him. A great deal de- 
pended on the temper she happen- 
ed to be in when they sat down to 
dinner. To-day, unfortunately, she 
was put out about her dress; Pearl 
had destroyed her peace of mind 
for the evening by confirming her 
suspicion that pink was unbecom- 
ing to her, and that Mme. Galbois 
had selfishly refused to consider 
her face instead of the fashion- 
book. 

Everything went on pleasantly 
till the roast came on; Mme. de 
Kerbec had Jet every dish pass her, 
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but the count, whose eye watched 
each dismissal with growing anx- 
iety, made sure she would take a 
bit of roast chicken. To his dis- 
may, she waved it aside and said 
something to the butler; he signed 
to another servant, who came and 
exchanged a few words with his 
mistress, and was hurrying out of 
the room when M. de Kerbec call- 
ed out. 

“What is it, ma chére amie?” 

“Oh! nothing ; your cook forgot 
to send in my mutton-chop. Don’t 
mind me; go on with your dinner.” 

But this was easier said than 
done. The count kept his eyes 
nervously on the door till the ser- 
vant who had gone in search of 
the forgotten chop reappeared— 
without the chop. 

“O dear! O dear!” exclaimed 
the guilty Jack, moving uneasily in 
his chair. 

Some words passed between 
madame and the footman. 

“T guessed as much,” remarked 
madame; and she sat back in her 
chair with the air of a victim. 

“Ma chére amie, you so seldom 
touch it of late that I suppose the 
cook thought—” began M. de Ker- 
bec deprecatingly. 

“Did you order that mutton- 
chop to-day ?” demanded Capt. Jack 
sternly. 

“Ma chére amie, I am afraid I 
did not specially mention it to-day ; 
it is so long since you have touch- 
ed—” 

“ Jack, I think you have heard 
me say that I liked a mutton- 
chop ?” said his wife. 

“ But, my dear, if—” 

“ Answer me that : have I or have 
I not said that I liked a mutton- 
chop ?” 

Thus adjured, the unfortunate 
Jack was compelled to say that she 
had said so, and to confess, more- 
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over, that he had taken upon him- 
self to tell his cook not to prepare 
the mutton-chop to-day. 

“T was perfectly sure of it,” said 
Mme. de Kerbec. “I knew the 
woman, bad as she is, would never 
have dared neglect it if you had 
not told her. But it does not mat- 
ter; I can do without any dinner.” 
And she folded her arms and lay 
back. in her chair, her emeralds 
shining out in lustrous mockery of 
her woe. 

“Ma chére amie, I entreat you, 
take a bit of chicken,” said her 
husband piteously. 

The servant presented the dish, 
but, after scanning it foramoment, 
Mme. de Kerbec said, “ No, thank 
you,” and lay back again. 

“T have a delicious liver-wing 
that I have not touched; let me 
send it to you. You can always eat 
the liver,” pleaded poor Jack. 
But she requested that he would 
attend to his dinner and not mind 
her. Everybody was distressed at 
the mishap, but it was one of those 
cases where it was difficult to ex- 
press sympathy, and where the 
best thing was to ignore the mis- 
fortune altogether. So the com- 
pany went on talking, and tried to 
seem unconscious of the sad fact 
that their hostess was starving 
while they were feasting under her 
eyes. It was natural enough that 
they should do so, but that her 
own hisband should go on devour- 
ing his food, while she sat opposite 
to him, not tasting a morsel, was 
selfishness not to be endured. 

“Count,” she said presently, 
calling to him across the table, 
“since you are so kind as to offer 
me that liver-wing, I think I will take 
it; that is, if you are quite sure 
you don’t mind letting me have it.” 

The count dropped his knife and 
fork. 
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“Grand Dieu! I have eaten it,” 
he cried. 

“Ah! it doesn’t matter. I 
thought you meant it when you of- 
fered it to me.” 

“Ma chére amie, you distinctly 
refused—” 

“Tsay it does not matter. Go 
on with your dinner.” 

This was almost too much for 
the gravity of the company; Jack’s 
look of despair, and Capt. Jack’s 
face expressing mingled triumph 
and disgust, made two pictures in 
the highest degree comical. It was 
absolutely necessary for some one 
to say something, or else one min- 
ute more and there would have 
been a general explosion ; as it was, 
Polly Redacre was violently chok- 
ing in her pocket-handkerchief. 
Mr. Kingspring came to the res- 
cue. 

“ Talking of the wing of a chick- 
en,” he said, “reminds me of a 
story that a friend of mine tells of 
a pair who eloped to Gretna Green. 
They stopped on the way to get 
some refreshment, and there was 
nothing at the inn but one-half of 
achicken. ‘The bridegroom helped 
the young lady to the leg, and kept 
the wing for himself; whereupon 
she stood up and wished him good- 
morning. ‘If this is how you treat 
me before,’ she said, ‘what will it 
be after?’ And not a step farther 
could he persuade her to go; home 
she went.” 

“And quite right,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle ; “ no girl of spirit would 
have done otherwise. What do 
you say, Pearl?” ; 

“JT think it served him right,” 
said Pearl. 

“ Men are so selfish!” said Mme. 
de Kerbec. “If we knew them be- 
forehand, we should all run away.” 

“A Frenchman would not have 
done that,” said Léon. “ With all 
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our faults, we are not capable of 
anything so brutal; eh, M. de Ker- 
bec ?” 

But Mme. de Kerbec shrugged 
her shoulders and said: “ You are 
ten times more selfish than English- 
men.” 

“This particular man seems to 
me to have been a fool as well as 
a brute,” said Mrs. Redacre, laugh- 
ing. 

“Ves,” said M. de Kerbec, ven- 
turing a little joke, “he was a fool 
not to have sacrificed the wing for 
once.” 

“Count, you ought to be asham- 
ed of yourself!” said his wife, sit- 
ting up and looking at him with a 
glance that must have pulverized 
him on the spot, if it could but 
have hit him; “but it only proves 
what I say—you are ten times worse 
than our own men, you French- 
men.” 

In 


Jack collapsed after this. 
spite of these little skirmishes be- 


tween the host and hostess the 
dinner went off pleasantly enough ; 
everybody knew that everybody 
else was making violent efforts not 
to laugh at the wrong moment, and 
this knowledge kept up a ripple of 
merriment that broke out the more 
heartily for being every now and 
then forcibly suppressed. Still, on 
the whole, there was a sense of re- 
lief when Mme. de Kerbec gave 
the signal to rise. 

“TI suppose, in compliment to 
Mr. Kingspring, you will think it 
necessary to stay behind over your 
wine,” she said to the host. “ But 
I beg you won't stay long; you 
hear me, count ?” 

The count said he would find the 
moments hours till he rejoined ces 
dames ; and as soon as they were 
out of the room he drew a long 
breath and looked like a captive 
emancipated. The three gentle- 
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men drew near one another, and fill- 
ed their glasses, and prepared to en- 
joy the respite. The topic of conver- 
sation which at once engrossed them 
was the formation ofthe new cabinet. 
Léon declared he had no more cer- 
tain information about his father’s 
nomination than they had; he took 
the affair very philosophically, not 
seeming to care one way or the 
other. 

“If it had been /a Guerre they 
offered him, that would have been 
different,” he said. “One might 
have had a chance of war then; at 
least I should have had a chance of 
impressing on the paternal mind 
the desirability of going to war. 
But what can the minister of Culte 
Public do? Itis part of his busi- 
ness to prevent war, to do away 
with fighting altogether. I think 
myself the porte-feuille du Culte Pub- 
lic ought to be abolished. I see no 
use in it.” 

“You can see no use in anything 
that does not tend to get up a 
fight,” said Mr. Kingspring. “I 
never knew such a bloodthirsty 
fellow as you are, Léopold. Pass 
the Chateau Margaux, please.” 

“What is the fun of being a sol- 
dier if one has no fighting to do?” 
said Léon. “ It is like being a bar- 
rister and having no briefs.” 

“You may have some fighting in 
the streets one of these days; I 
suppose you would rather have that 
than nothing.” 

“TI can’t say I hanker much after 
that kind of war; it brings no glory 
and it demoralizes the troops. But 
I don’t expect we shall have any.” 

“No,” said M. de Kerbec, “tie 
emperor will not push things to 
extremities; he is too prudent. I 
have a great opinion of his states- 
manship myself. It would not do 
for me to say that in public, of 
course ; my people would not like 











it; but etre nous, he is the man 
we want. He knows how to rule us; 
he is a despot, but we like that— 
France likes to be ruled with a high 
hand. This I say, of course, con- 
fidentially. You will never let it 
go farther ?” 

Both his friends pledged them- 
selves never to divulge the senti- 
ment thus confided to them, and 
M. de Kerbec, emboldened by their 
assurance, went on to say a great 
many more things about the pre- 
sent government, growing at last 
quite reckless in his conversation. 
He gave it as his private opinion 
that /e rof was a chevalier, a Bay- 
ard, but no more fit to govern the 
France of the nineteenth century 
than Godefroi de Bouillon would 
be if he got out of his grave. 

Léon and Mr. Kingspring egged 
him on till he had committed him- 
self to opinions which, he said, were 
they to be overheard, would ruin 
him for ever; his life would not be 
worth an hour’s purchase. It was 
assumed, naturally, that he meant 
in the faubourg; and his friends 
repeated their promise that no word 
of these criminal remarks should 
ever reach that noble region. 

The time was going quickly in this 
free flow of soul and with the count’s 
generous old wine; but, luckily for 
the revellers, Mme. de Kerbec was 
holding a consultation with Pearl 
and Polly as to the best way of rem- 
edying the mistake which Mme. 
Galbois had made in her dress, so 
she did not notice that the regimen- 
tal ten minutes had twice expired. 
M. de Kerbec never was himself in 
his wife’s presence, and he expand- 
ed in self-importance during the 
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short after-dinner episode in a way 
that highly diverted his friends. 
No man held his own more firmly 
than he did then; no man ruled 
his household more despotically. 

“T like this English habit of 
yours,” said Léon, stretching him- 
self comfortably in his chair, “I 
suppose it is barbarous, as ces dames 
say, to lose ten minutes of their so- 
ciety for the sake of chatting togeth- 
er over one’s glass; but it is very 
pleasant, especially for an unfor- 
tunate like myself who is not rich 
in smalltalk. I never know what 
to say to ladies. I wish it would 
come into fashion here to leave 
them a little while to themselves 
after dinner.” 

“It never will,” said Mr. King- 
spring; “they dislike it, and they 
are the masters.” 

“ Not always, mon cher, not al- 
ways,” protested M. de Kerbec. 
“ My wife has a particular dislike to 
the practice, but I agree with Léo- 
pold that it is a pleasant one, and 
I invariably adopt it whenever we 
have an Englishman to dine.” 

“But one has not always an Eng- 
lishman to dine,” said Léon, “ and 
when you have not I suppose you 
don’t have your own way about it; 
there would be no excuse.” 

“I want no excuse for having 
my own way,” said M. de Kerbec ; 
“Tam Julius Cesar in my own 
house.” 

“Then, Julius Cesar, will you 
please to march ?” said a voice be- 
hind him. And Julius Czsar did, 
Léon and Mr. Kingspring following 
in silence, as Captain Jack led the 
way into the drawing-room. 
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PLAIN CHANT IN ITS RELATION TO THE LITURGY.* 


I. OBJECT OF THE WORK. 


“Converte luctum nostrum in gaudium, ut vi- 
ventes laudemus nomen tuum, Domine, et ne claudas 
ora te canentium.”’—EsTuer xiii. 17. 

THe surprising revolution which 
has taken place in the ecclesiasti- 
cal life of Germany during the last 
decade, the rich and variegated 
blossoms put forth by the life-giv- 
ing tree of the Catholic Church, 
the strenuous efforts made to pre- 
serve from decay the house of God, 
to cleanse and enlarge it, and to 
deck it with its rightful and becom- 
ing ornaments, should, we trust, 
prepare the way for an apprecia- 
tion of our efforts to draw attention 
to a part of the church’s inner life 
which in its scope and significance 
occupies no inferior place in divine 
worship. We refer to church mu- 
sic. Not that we believe due con- 
sideration has not already been 
given to this subject. On the con- 
trary, we acknowledge that it has 
recently been treated, from both 
an historical and musical point of 
view, with a remarkable amount of 
learning and assiduity. Although 
thus far the results attained have 
not been altogether satisfactory, 
yet diligent researches, not unfre- 
quently combined with great sacri- 
fices, have in a most laudable man- 
ner enriched the treasury of the 
church’s song, and have in many 
ways shed light upon the old tra- 
ditions. Above all we should not 

* This and succeeding articles under the same 
title are from the pen of the Very Rev. Benedict 
Sauter, O.S.B., formerly the prior of the Abbey of 
Beuron, Sigmaringen, who published the matter 
contained in them under the title of Choral und 
Liturgie. Those who are interested in the subject 
of the reform of church music, now being much 
agitated both in Europe and America, will peruse 


the work of the eminent author with as much 
pleasure as profit.—Ep. C. W. 


underrate the deep interest, the 
lively and praiseworthy zeal, with 
which very many critics and lovers 
of sacred song, at times with great 
acumen and good taste, have en- 
deavored to establish rules for its 
execution. 

Nevertheless, no one can well 
escape the conviction that very little 
has as yet been accomplished. A 
chaotic confusion of views prevails. 
Some continue to their hearts’ con- 
tent to tickle the ear with senti- 
mental and worldly music; the at- 
tention of some is drawn from the 
diamond of the liturgical text, and 
the pearls of the Gregorian melo- 
dies, by the splendid setting given 
them by the style of Palestrina; 
others mutilate and split into frag- 
ments both text and melody, thus 
destroying the spirit and meaning 
of both in a way positively insuffer- 
able; while we must frankly con- 
fess that we rarely find any who 
sing plain chant. 

In such a state of things it 
ought not to surprise us that a high- 
ly-esteemed popular author of our 
times should pronounce the chant 
“colorless,” and that we should 
find another asserting that “ plain 
chant freezes the inmost soul and 
benumbs the heart,” and “is just 
the thing to drive people from the 
church.” Nor was our own opin- 
ion at all different from this until 
we had the good fortune not only 
to learn from men of extensive ex- 
perience the principles of a correct 
execution of the chant, but also to 
live in the midst of those who speak 
faultlessly this language of angels— 
we mean who sing the Gregorian 
chant intelligently. 
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Those who find the chant “co- 
lorless”” and “ heartrending ” evi- 
dently have in their minds the 
rendering of it to be heard at the 
present time in our churches, but 
surely not that chant of which St. 
Augustine says: “ How did I weep 
during thy hymns and canticles, 
touched to the quick by the voices 
of thy sweet-attuned church! The 
voices flowed into mine ears, and 
the truth distilled into my heart, 
whence the affections of my devo- 
tion overflowed, and tears ran down, 
and I was happy therein.” They 
cannot mean that chant which for 
millions of holy souls has been 
an indispensable spiritual nourish- 
ment, a living fountain of graces 
springing up unto eternal life—that 
chant once heard by the Christian 
folk with holy joy, to whose tones 
kings and emperors in their leisure 
hours delighted to unite their 
voices. 

How comes it, then, that plain 
chant, pure and simple, has so few 
friends, that the common opinion 
is that, to make it barely enjoyable, 
the rare sublimity of its noble tones 
must be set forth with every kind 
of artificial appendage? Is it be- 
cause the pure Gregorian melodies 
have not yet been definitely ascer- 
tained and restored? It is plain 
that this pretext is inadmissible. 
Is there, then, a lack of zeal in the 
cause of plain chant? It would 
hardly be fair to maintain this, al- 
though many more sacrifices by 
far of time and labor have been 
devoted to every other branch of 
music. Perhaps, then, the fault lies 
in some deficiency inthetext? But 
the words are almost all from Holy 
Scripture, the dictations of the 
Holy Ghost. Must we find the ob- 
stacle in some peculiarity of the 
melodies? Yet these melodies were 
noted down by holy men, under 
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the influence of divine inspiratior, 
and for centuries have producea 
the effects of which we have just 
spoken. 

We may trace the opposition to 
the chant on the one hand to its 
defective execution, on the other to 
the perverted taste of the last cen- 
turies. This corrupted taste will 
vanish when we have remedied the 
defects which have given rise to it. 
But it would be absurd to look for 
a reformation in the popular taste 
while we ourselves continue to vio- 
late good taste in our rendering of 
church music. Let us improve 
our singing of the chant, and an 
intelligent and appreciative taste 
will certainly follow. 

What is first of all necessary to 
this end is not mechanical instruc- 
tion in the modes of the chant, nor 
merely learning to sing or accom- 
pany them—books with this aim 
are in superabundance—nor even 
the discovery of the genuine Gre- 
gorian melodies. For of what use 
is the correctness of a version, if it 
cannot be read? ‘The remarks of 


_the learned Abbot Gueranger of 


Solesmes are here to the point: 
“ The correct execution of the Gre- 
gorian chant is so indispensable 
for this that, even were we in pos- 
session of the antiphonary used by 
St. Gregory himself, it would be of 
no use to us if we had to hear his 
wonderful melodies performed with- 
out knowledge of the rhythm and 
without the correct execution. We 
could a hundred times better en- 
dure our worst and most faulty 
editions, if the chant were but ren- 
dered in accordance with rules 
known and followed of old.” 

A correct execution is therefore 
of especial importance in the sing- 
ing of the chant. But presuppos- 
ing such elementary knowledge as 
is absolutely indispensable, the 
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first condition for a correct execu- 
tion of the chant is a just concep- 
tion of its significance in Christian 
worship and its essential connec- 
tion with the liturgy. 

We beg, therefore, the reader to 
follow us with attention in our 
explanations on this point with 
which we must necessarily preface 
the special rules for the singing of 
plain chant; for by such a dis- 
‘cussion alone can the principles be 
understood which we intend to set 
forth in the later chapters upon the 
nature and essence, the rhythm, 
the tonality, and the modes of the 
diturgical chant. 


Il, A GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THE 
LITURGICAL CHANT. 


In the preface to a recent edi- 
‘tion of the Book of St. Gertrude 
we find words so clearly express- 
‘ing our view that it seems appro- 
priate to begin with them: 


**If the holy hours together with the 
liturgical sacrifice made up the aposto- 
lic divine service, the daily routine of the 
first Christians, then it must without 
hesitation be asserted that these blessed 
first-born children of the church, with 
psalmody and hymnody, steeled their 
souls for the mighty struggle of martyr- 
‘dom. Offcium and Sacrificium—i.e., 
Holy Scripture and the liturgy—these 
two consecrated vessels filled by the 
Holy Ghost and set up in the sanctuary 
of the New Covenant, yielded to those 
happy disciples of the apostles the sole 
substance of their spiritual nourishment. 
From out of them with joy they daily 
drew the heavenly manna that strength- 
ened and refreshed their heroic souls 
upon their desert pilgrimage to the land 
of promise. What the fiery tongues of 
the Holy Ghost had spoken in the 
apostles quivered anew, in the holy 
songs of the hours and of the litur- 
gy, upon the tongue of every baptiz- 
ed Christian; so that the church, the 
‘bride of Jesus Christ, offered to her 
heavenly Bridegroom a full, worthy, 
undivided, undiminished praise; and thus 
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the whole church, not alone the sacrific- 
ing priesthood, was like a mighty harp 
of David, whose golden chords the Fin- 
ger of God’s Hand, the Holy Ghost, 
wondrously played to the sweet praise 
of the Most High and of the Lamb.” 


In this attractive passage we 
find the sacrifice and the office or 
the liturgical chant. brought into 
the closest connection. Indeed, so 
essential is their mutual relation 
that one stands and falls with the 
other. Where the dogma of the 
Real Presence was abandoned, 
there also the canonical hours had 
to disappear. The religious wor- 
ship of Protestants, if we can speak 
of any such thing among them, fur- 
nishes us with the readiest proof of 
this. And where, upon Catholic 
ground, the canonical hours, the 
public liturgical prayer of the 
church, have been hushed, there, in- 
stead of the original strong faith and 
the fulness of fervent religious life, 
have crept in at least lukewarm- 
ness, scepticism, and cold indiffer- 
ence to the supernatural. The ex- 
istence of this deplorable state of 
affairs is only too frequently at- 
tested by the voice of the clergy. 

It needs but a hasty glance at 
the beginnings of Christian wor- 
ship in order to establish the di- 
vinely-willed connection of the lit- 
urgy with its chant. As the an- 
gels sang when the Eternal Word 
was made flesh, so also sang the 
God-Man with his apostles in the 
ceenaculum when for the first time 
he wrought the sacramental change 
of bread into his body (Matt. 
xxvi. 30); and after the Spirit of 
God had been poured out upon 
the church the apostles continued, 
and exhorted the faithful to con- 
tinue, this holy singing (Eph. v. 
19). Thus the liturgical chant 
grew and was perfected along with 
the growth of the church and the 
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development of Christian wor- 
ship. 

Among all those peoples whose 
religious systems were sufficiently 
organized to admit of a regular 
worship, we invariably find sacred 
music in the service of religion and 
of the Sacrifice. To begin with 
the chosen people, we have the an- 
tiphonal song of Moses, Aaron, and 
Mary (Ex. xv.), the song of the 
children of Israel on the borders 
of Moab (Num. xxi. 17), the song 
of Deborah and Barak (Judges v.). 
David, the royal singer, was ex- 
pressly called by Jehovah to set 
in order the liturgical song of 
God’s people. Although the man- 
ner in which this chant, as David 
arranged it, was executed can 
hardly be ascertained, yet at all 
events the supposition is plainly 
untenable that its recitation was 
less of a chant than-a declama- 
tory delivery, with a fixed punc- 
tuation and an elevation of the 
voice to some extent arbitrary. It 
is altogether more probable -that 
under David there existed for the 
service of God a fully-developed 
melodious chant, as surely may be 
inferred from the headings to 
many psalms, which, according to 
the opinion of weighty commen- 
tators—-Le Blanc, for instance—in 
some cases give the names of popu- 
lar songs to which each particular 
psalm was to be sung. Thus the 
twenty-first Psalm was to be sung 
to the “‘ Hind of the Dawn,” or, as 
another reading has it, “ For the 
morning protection”; the fifty- 
sixth Psalm to the “Mute Dove of 
the Distant Places.” Sometimes 
the appropriate instrument for the 
accompaniment of the psalm is 
named, as at the beginning of the 
eighth Psalm, “For the Gittith,” 
an instrument so called on account 
of its resemblance to the wine- 
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presses. We must consider, also, 
that the royal prophet not only ap- 
pointed two hundred and eighty- 
eight singing masters for the in- 
struction as singers of four thou- 
sand Levites, and thus caused the 
music of the temple to. be per- 
formed systematically, but he was 
also in the possession of instru- 
ments whose employment necessa- 
rily presupposes a knowledge of 
regulated modulation. We men- 
tion only David’s favorite instru- 
ment, the Azmnmur, or cithara (1 
Kings xvi. 23), and the nede/, or 
nablium, a kind of harp (Ps. 
xxxii. 2). Besides, who can 
doubt that the Holy Ghost inspir- 
ed the royal singer with melodies 
appropriate to his sublime lan- 
guage? Or would Jehovah, who 
prescribed with the greatest exact- 
ness not only the ceremonial but 
even the construction and furni- 
ture of the temple, down to the 
smallest detail—would this Jeho- 
vah, ever zealous for the honor of 
his house, abandon to human in- 
genuity and the primitive musical 
appliances of the time, without 
his divine ruling and guidance, 
so important a thing as the music 
of his sanctuary? Useless then 
would have been the vocation of 
David, of whom St. Augustine so 
beautifully speaks: “Erat David 
vir in canticis eruditus, qui harmo- 
niam musicam non vulgari volup- 
tate sed fideli voluntate dilexerit, 
eaque Deo suo, qui verus est De- 
us, mystica rei magne figuratione 
servierit; diversorurn enim sono- 
rum ratio nobilis moderatusque 
concentus concorde varietate com- 
pactam bene ordinate civitatis in- 
sinuat unitatem” (De Civ. Dei, c. 
xiv.) We will only add that this 
music of the temple, founded and 
introduced by David, had after 
wards a continual pious cultivation 
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in the schools of the prophets. 
From the Hebrews the knowledge 
of instrumental and vocal music 
came at a very early date to the 
Greeks, and so long as their sim- 
plicity of life was not supplanted 
by luxury its exclusive use was 
in praising the gods and the deeds 
of their forefathers (Odyssey, i. 
388). Nor is the case different 
with ancient Rome, where we also 
find it principally dedicated to the 
service of religion, for which rea- 
son Horace calls it “amica tem- 
plo.” Finally, it is an established 
fact that among the ancient Ger- 
mans the singers were at the same 
time priests, as the Gallic bards 
were also Druids, and they not 
only started the war-songs but 
sang hymns in honor of their 
gods, 

The passage we have quoted 
from the Book of St. Gertrude 
shows, secondly, that the office, as 
consisting of liturgical prayer and 
singing, has been sanctioned by the 
Holy Ghost. Of this there can be 
no doubt. The office is made up 
partly of Biblical extracts, partly of 
the traditional language of the 
church, the mouthpiece of the self- 
same Spirit. 

Our citation further goes to 
prove that the liturgical prayer and 
chant were not intended for the 
exclusive edification of any par- 
ticular class or caste of Christian 
society, but were rather meant to 
be a living bond enclasping the 
whole church on earth, a holy ser- 
vice in which, by divine ordinance, 
the entire mystical body of Christ, 
clergy and laity, should share, 
just as all partake of the sacra- 
mental wells of grace, and as all 
join in the central act of Christian 
worship, the unbloody Sacrifice of 
the altar. 

Neumaier, in 


his History of 
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Christian Art (vol. i. § 81, p. 368), 
gives us a correct idea of this 
general participation of the people 
in the liturgical singing. He re- 
marks that in the early church the 
singing was partly congregational 
(populi concentus) and partly anti- 
phonal, the choir and the people 
singing by turns (pfopuli succentus), 
but that the rendering of the mu- 
sic by a few well-drilled singers 
was a practice unknown in the 
primitive church. ‘The Aposto- 
lical Constitutions prescribe this 
common participation of the faith- 
ful in the service: “ Peractis per 
binos lectionibus, quidam alius 
Davidis hymnos psallat et populus 
extrema versuum succinat ” (lib. ii. 
c. 37)—“ When the lessons, read 
each by two persons, are over, let 
some one else sing the hymns of 
David, and let the people chant in 
reply the ends of the verses.” St. 
Clement of Alexandria calls the 
music of the church “ the common 
voice of the faithful "—gayvnyv tiv 
xowvyv—and St. Basil “the com- 
mon bond of charity and concord ” 
(Zpist. ad Neocasar).  “Bono- 
rum maximum, caritatem conciliat 
psalmorum cantus, qui concentum 
ceu quoddam vinculum ad concor- 
diam jucundam adinvenit, popu- 
lumque ad chori unius symphoniam 
congregat. . . . Tandem a preca- 
tione surgentes ad psalmodiam 
transeunt. Et nunc quidem in 
duas partes divisi alternis succi- 
nentes psallunt. . . . Postearursus 
uni committentes, ut prior canat, 
reliqui succinunt "—* Charity, the 
greatest of all goods, is won by the 
singing of psalms, which devises 
harmony as a bond unto joyful 
concord, and collects the people in 
the unison of one choir... . At 
length, rising from prayer, they 
pass to psalmody. And now, di- 
vided into two parts, they sing al- 
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ternately. . . . Again committing 
it to one, as the prior sings the 
rest chant in reply.” St. Ambrose 
likens the holy singing of a Chris- 
tian congregation, in which young 
men and maidens, old men and 
children, unite in praising God, to 
the majestic roaring of the sea: 
“Ut cum undarum leniter alluen- 
tium sono certent cartus psailen- 
tium, plaudant insule tranquillo 
fluctuum sanctorum choro, hymnis 
sanctorum personent; unde mihi 
ut omnem pelagi pulchritudinem 
comprehendam, quam vidit ope- 
rator? Et quid plura? Ecquid 
aliud ille concentus undarum, nisi 
quidam concentusest plebis. Unde 
bene mari plerumque comparatur 
ecclesia, que primo egredientis 
populi agmine totis vestibulis undas 
vomit; deinde in oratione totius 
plebis tanquam undis refluentibus 
stridet, tum responsoriis psalmo- 
rum, cantus virorum, mulierum, 
virginum, parvulorum consonus un- 
darum fragor resultat” (Hexem. 
lii. c. 5). The words of St. Atha- 
nasius on this point are particular- 
ly beautiful: “‘ Praestabat certe is- 
tud, hinc enim unanimitatem cer- 
nere erat, hincque Deus est ad ex- 
audiendum promptior. Si namqué 
juxta ipsius Salvatoris promissio- 
nem duobus ob quamlibet causam 
convenientibus, quodcunque petie- 
rint, dabitur illis: quid si tanti 
populi convenientis una vox pro- 
feratur, qua Deo dicunt: Amen ?” 

We have similar testimony from 
St. Chrysostom (Hom. 36 in i. ad 
Cor.), St. Leo (Serm, 2 in Annivers. 
Assumpt.), and others. Sozomen 
ascribes it to this practice of the 
Christians that St. Athanasius 
found the means of escaping from 
his enemies (lib. iii. c. 5; cf. So- 
crates, lib. ii. c. 8). These fine 
passages inform us how very con- 
trary to the practice of the primi- 
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tive church is the use of our mod- 
ern figured music, and what a poor 
exchange it is for plain chant. Of 
this more hereafter. Since we 
have no idea of trying to remodel 
the church on the primitive plan, 
we take ecclesiastical authority as 
our guiding star in the exposition 
of our principles. 

But let us anticipate a possible 
objection. Should any one assert 
that the chant of the first Chris- 
tians was but a crude medley, since 
it was not figured music in the mo- 
dern sense, we can bring forward a 
passage which clearly points out 
by what spirit this mode of singing 
in common was not only brought 
into being, but, through constant 
inspiration, regulated. It is from 
St. Chrysostom’s Homily on the 
145th Psalm: Epaddé more 6 
Aavié év pahpois, nat pets 
pera tod Aavid onpeior . 
nal yap nai YOVaines nar avd pes 
nar mpeo Svar nah véot dinpyy- 
Tat vuvcodias Ad'yov. Tiyv yap 
EXAOTOU pavnv TO AVEDA TED- 
aoav piav ev andow épyaceta 
TV perodiav— David chanted 
then in psalms, and we after his 
example, . . . men and women, old 
and young, lifting up the voice of 
hymnody. For the Spirit maketh 
the voice of each one to perform 
with all one and the same melody.” 
This was the so-called symphonic 
chant, soon afterwards united with 
the antiphonal, cantus responsortus, 
vmanor), popult succentus, the me- 
thod of which is to this day per- 
fectly preserved in the public reci- 
tation of the office. Of this anti- 
phonal chant St. Gregory the Great 
remarks that the singing from side 
mage is a token of mutual charity, 
asfat the end all join in the anti- 
phon, as with one voice. 

In these three points—the con- 
nection of the liturgical chant with 
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the liturgical sacrifice, its text, and 
its general prayerfulness—we have 
the fundamental principles which 
are to guide us in determining the 
place due to plain chant in our 
worship. They are so essential 
not only to a full appreciation of 
the chant, but also for the estab- 
lishment of principles for its execu- 
tion, that we must enter into them 
more particularly. 


Ill. THE CONNECTION OF THE LI- 
TURGICAL CHANT WITH THE LI- 
TURGICAL SACRIFICE, 


The liturgical sacrifice offered 
upon our altars is the continual 
unbloody representation of that in- 
conceivably mysterious drama once 
for all enacted in its fulness in a 
bloody manner upon Golgotha. 
There was the act of redemption 
accomplished; here must the graces 
of redemption be bestowed upon a 
race thirsting for salvation. Thus 
the difference between the two sac- 
rifices lies in the manner of the 
external offering, and in the way 
in which men partake of the bene- 
fits of each. There it was a dei- 
cide, with all the dreadful circum- 
stances attendant upon such an 
act; here it is a glorious sacrifice 
of love, offered with all the pomp 
of ceremonial which only the in- 
ventive love of the Bride, under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
could devise for the perpetual cele- 
bration of her union with her hea- 
venly Bridegroom—a sacrifice of 
love, performed amidst an august 
choir of deathless spirits, there 
bringing to the Lord their homage, 
in union with a singing and rejoic- 
ing priesthood, an exulting multi- 
tude thirsting after blessings. The 


Christian altar is the holy place of 
the New Covenant, chosen by God 
for his communings with his people 
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in a blessed, never-ending union, 
where above all things it is his de- 
light to be with the children of 
men, where he will- be their God 
and they shall be his people. 

This communion of God with 
his people is not a dumb, lifeless 
quiescence. It is rather accom- 
plished with active and vital move- 
ments, and mutual converse of the 
soul and heart with the angels and 
saints, and with the sacred huma- 
nity and divinity of our Saviour. 
There is an effusion of joy, praise, 
and thanksgiving; then a sighing, 
a compassionate sorrow, and heart- 
felt sympathy; then a wonder- 
fully sweet, heavenly consolation, 
the communion, so full of mystery, 
of the Bridegroom with the dear 
soul, his bride; then again, as from 
one voice, a far-resounding cry of 
joy and homage from countless 
voices. There to the King of Hea- 
ven, enthroned upon the altar, is 
offered by redeemed humanity the 
highest act of reverence and ho- 
mage, while, in the pomp of Chris- 
tian worship, material things vie 
with human ingenuity in honoring 
the God-Man. For in that hal- 
lowed place is performed the sub- 
lime drama whose scene is laid 
upon the hill of Calvary, whose 
mysterious plot, woven and worked 
out in every Mass, shall be fully 
solved only at the end of time, 
when the Hero, our Divine Re- 
deemer, shall lead his bride, still 
followed by the hellish dragon, 
home to his Father’s house, to pet- 
petual nuptials. This is the great 
and sublime drama at which, while 
men take a visible part through the 
medium of the offering priesthood, 
singing angels invisibly assist; in 
which the Eternal Word, Jesus 
Christ, our Paschal Lamb, lies a 
victim upon our altars, while the 
Holy Ghost conducts the faithful 
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people to him, praying in them 
with groanings unutterable, and the 
eye of the Heavenly Father is fixed 
upon the act that paralyzes the arm 


of his justice and opens the flood-- 


gates of his mercy unto benedic- 
tion. 

Everything that constitutes and 
accompanies this sublime drama of 
the altar is included when we speak 
of the liturgy. Among all these 
accompaniments, such as the cere- 
monial, vestments, ornamentation 
of the altar, the liturgical chant 
holds the most important place as 
the ¢ext of the drama—now narrat- 
ing historically, now illustrating and 
interpreting, now sighing and moan- 
ing, now mounting to vaulted roofs 
in glad shouts of victory ; then with 
lovely sweetness adoring and giv- 
ing thanks to the Saviour on the 
altar, then again representing him 
in converse with his beloved souls; 
now plunging into the secret depths 
of the mystery, and then with heigh- 
tened and more piercing tones in- 
viting all creation to a common 
song of praise. This is the task 
and office of the liturgical chant. 
It is, in short, in the accomplish- 
ment of the sacrifice, the quicken- 
ing word, in the application of the 
sacrifice, the intelligible language 
between God and his people, 
between the people and their 
God. 

Let us go yet astep further. The 
sacrifice of the Mass does not stand 
alone without relation to the other 
parts of Christian wership. Its 
rays of light are shed like sun- 
beams upon the entire circle of the 
Christian year. To quote Dom 
Gueranger again, in the introduc- 
tion to his Liturgical Year we read 
as follows : 


‘Jesus Christ is the beginning and 
the end of the liturgy. The church’s 
year is nothing but the manifestation of 
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Christ, and the mysteries relating to him, 
in the church and in the devout soul. 
It is that divine cycle in which all the 
works of God, each in its appropriate 
place, beam forth—the week of creation, 
the Pasch and the Pentecost of the an- 
cient people, the advent of the Word 
made flesh, his sacrifice, his triumph, 
the sending of the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Eucharist,!{the unutterable glories of the 
all-pure Virgin Mother of God, the 
brightness of the angels, the merits and 
victories of the saints—so that we can 
say that this cycle takes its starting- 
point under the laws of the patriarchs, 
receives a still further development in 
written laws, and ever waxes towards 
completion under the law of love, to re- 
ceive its final consummation only when 
it shall lose itself in eternity ; even as 
the written law fell of itself on the day 
when the invincible blood of the Lamb 
rent by its might the veil of the Temple. 
. . . How happy should we be could 
we portray all the glory which the adora- 
ble Trinity, our Lord, the Virgin Mary, 
the blissful angels and saints receive 
from the yearly celebration of so many 
wonders! If the church year by year - 
reneweth her youth like the eagle's, it is 
because through this liturgical cycle she 
receives in proportion to her needs the 
visitations of her celestial Bridegroom. 
Each year she sees him once more a 
child in the manger, fasting on the 
mount, offering himself on the cross, 
rising from the grave, ascending to the 
right hand of the Father; and the graces 
flowing from these heavenly mysteries 
are continually renewed in her, so that 
this garden of delights, fertilized accord- 
ing to its wants beneath the breathing 
winds from north and south, ever sends 
up to the heavenly Bridegroom a most 
precious odor (Cant. iv. 16). Each year 
she draws a new increase of life from , 
the maternal bounty of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, poured forth upon the days of her 
joys, her sorrows, and herglories. And, 
finally, the dazzling constellations form- 
ed by the blended rays of the nine choirs 
of the holy angels, and the various ranks 
of the saints, the apostles, the martyrs, 
the confessors, the virgins—these also 
shower down upon the church mighty 
and unspeakable consolations.” 


We have here, in the words of 
the learned abbot, a glowing pic- 
ture of the true nature and scope: 
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of the church’s liturgy, and with it 
we get also an idea of the impor- 
tance and wide range of the litur- 
gical chant. Christ our Lord is 
the central point of both the sacri- 
fice and the liturgy. As far as the 
sacrifice sends forth its rays of light 
are heard the strains of the chant 
that accompanies it. Our Lord is 
followed whithersoever he goeth by 
the chants and prayers of angels 
and faithful souls. ‘The whole ec- 
clesiastical year is therefore filled 
up with plain chant, which thus be- 
comes as essential a part of the 
liturgy as the ceremonial. 

The important position that is 
held by the music of the church 
has been unfortunately lost sight of 
in those places where its intimate 
connection with the sacrifice and 
the altar has been dissolved ; where 
the singers, far removed from the 
sanctuary, stand in no other rela- 
tion to the sacrifice and the sacri- 
ficing priest than still to sing a few 
responses, and to be silent or sing 
at the proper places. The music 
in this case, instead of accompany- 
ing step by step the holy action at 
the altar, is entirely separated from 
it; and thus forming of itself an in- 
dependent element in the service, 
it either most improperly governs 
the priest at the altar, or, if he ig- 
nores it, is badly spoiled. In 
many of our churches the cele- 

- brant must be recollected to an ex- 
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traordinary degree if his thoughts 
are not disturbed by the perform- 
ances of the choir. Fancy, then, 
the effect upon those poor people 
who are unfortunate enough to 
possess an acute ear and a discri- 
minating taste. 

What an altogether different pic- 
ture of the holy service of the altar 
is presented to us by the early 
church! A pious band of clerics, 
surrounding the altar in the pres- 
bytery or sanctuary, intoned the 
holy chants, which were re-echoed, 
if not always in the mouths, at least 
in the hearts, of the assembled 
Christian congregation, enabling 
them to join even in the smallest 
details of the holy action. This 
has ever been the ideal of Chris- 
tian worship, as is proven by the 
venerable and irrefragable testi- 
mony of all Christian antiquity, 
and to-day the mind and intention, 
and to some extent the practice, of 
the church are the same. ‘There- 
fore we cannot refrain from brand- 
ing as imperfect, and as under 
some circumstances reprehensible, 
any practice opposed to this essen- 
tial spirit of the church. Let it be 
remembered that we here lay down 
principles true in themselves and 
historically provable, but which 
we know are not readily realized. 
Our trust is in Almighty God, who 
has surely yet much to do for the 
glorification of his church. 











Longing. 


LONGING. 


By maples wrought, above my head 
Hangs veil of shadowy green 

Shot through with golden thread the sun 
Spinneth the dark between, 

Flinging his shuttle to and fro, 
As lifts the wind the leaves, 

Till through the mottled tapestry 
The sky its azure weaves. 


No cloud hides aught of heaven to-day, 
No cloud-shade dims the earth, 

Though clear-cut hill and clean-winged wind 
Alike of storm have birth. 

And hides no storm-wrack in the glens, 
Forging a misty chain 

To bind the sunlit peaks that hold 
The blessing of the rain 


That speaketh in the fuller voice 
Of spendthrift streams that fling 
Unto the sunshine and the shade 
Great diamonds glittering. 
Seemeth the robin from the wood 
To call with note more clear— 
As if the chastening storm had left 
Heaven to earth more near. 


With earth so fair and heaven so near, 
My heart yet wandering flies 

Beyond the blue line of the hills 
That fade in far-off skies ; 

Seeking in restless thought a spot 
Less fair than these great hills, 

Where sound of feet on stone-bound street 
Mingles with voice of bells; 


Where from the broad, salt river’s edge 
A forest tall doth rise 

Of barren masts and leafless spars 
Fine-lined ’gainst sunny skies. 

Barren, save here and there a flower 
Of bright-hued bunting spread, 

And leafless, save for light-reefed sail 
With smoke discoloréd. 
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Seeketh my heart a grassy square 
Noisy with children’s glee, 
Where west wind scattereth wide to-day 
The fountain’s charity ; 
Where falls no note of mountain bird— 
Pure, heart-unburdened song— 
Breaks only tuneless twittering 
Of songless sparrow throng; 


Where stirs the wind no murmurous chant 
As in yon pine-wood sighs— 

Too scant the struggling growth to breathe 
The forests’ symphonies. 

Still on beyond the sunny square 
My heart seeks resting-place— 

Even thy altars, Lord of Hosts! 
Thy smile, dear Queen of Grace. 


Fair are the altars of the hills, 
Lessons sublime are theirs, 
Shadows of Sion’s holy gates 
Where enter all our prayers; 
But fairer in heart’s sight to-day 
The far-off smile of grace, 
The damp-stained walls that gird about 
The consecrated place. 


Dearer to-day than sculptured peak 
The pinions white and still 
Of angels twain that with clasped hands 
In adoration kneel 
Where, lifting thought through earth to heaven, 
A light celestial falls 
From faces of brave saints of God 
Shining from rugged walls. 


Nobler than all the lesser hills 
Yon mountain crest doth rise, 
Crowned with a wreath of purest flowers, 
Kissed by the tenderest skies ; 
So ’mong the glorious holy ones 
Our Mother dear doth shine, 
Crowned with the wreath immaculate 
Of purity divine ; ‘ 


Bearing within her arms the light 
That softens dreariest skies, 
That with its tenderness o’erfills 

The heaven of her eyes. 
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Longeth my wandering heart to rest 
Beneath that blesséd gaze, 

While lack the music of the pines, 
The birds’ glad-hearted lays, 


The blue hills’ silent harmory 
One note of love divine 
Whereto, to-day, my heart replies 
Alone in far home-shrine 
Where, sweeter than the wind-tuned psalm 
Or sun-waked voice of bird, 
Tinkles the consecration-bell 
In holy silence heard ; 


Where, fairer than these hills of God, 
To-day seems thought of man— 

The foot-way visible whereby 
Th’ invisible we span. 

By painted semblance upward led 
Weak souls find rest in Heaven, 

Whence God descends that Heaven’s peace 
Even on earth be given. 


O wandering heart, that this calm day 
Seekest thy love so far, 

He is beside thee; here, as there, 
His arms about thee are ; 

Yet ever long, O heart of mine, 
To be of him possessed— 

He who hath made us for himself 
Only can give thee rest. 
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PROVENCE, in spite of the cloud- 
less azure of its heavens, the blue- 
ness of the sea that washes its 
shores, the arrowy Rhone and tur- 
bulent Durance that fertilize its 
valleys, the soft olive-woods and 
groves of flowery almonds that cov- 
er its slopes, the sun-bleached 
mountains perfumed with the laven- 
der and wild thyme—in spite of 
ancient ruins which rival those of 
Italy, and of modern towns pros- 


perous and fair—is more indebted 
for its reputation to the poetic fan- 
cy of its troubadours than the coun- 
try and climate for the most part 
merit. There are miles where the 
land is of astonishing roughness, al- 
most beyond the reach of cultiva- 
tion, with only an occasional oasis 
to break the dreary monotony. 
There are pools and broad marshes 
from which rise pestilential miasmas, 
that are even more melancholy than 
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the parched and desolate plains. 
As you go down from Orgon to- 
wards Aix, for instance, along a 
road bordered with sickly, mutilated 
willows, olives gray as ashes, all 
nature clothed in pale neutral tints, 
with a lonely farm-house here and 
there among tall cypresses that only 
add to the dreariness, you would 
never imagine yourself in rose-flush- 
ed Provence sung by the poet and 
romancer. Add to this the im- 
petuous blast of the mistral fill- 
ing the air with clouds of dust, 
and a burning sun withering the 
last remnant of vegetation after 
months of dryness, and the shrill 
notes of the cicada wearying the air 
with their ominous sound, and the 
picture seems to be anything but 
attractive. 

Southeast of Arles, on the left 
bank of the Rhone, is a district twen- 
ty or thirty miles in breadth, over- 
spread in some remote prehistoric 
age with an immense deposit of 
stones, worn by friction, from the 
size of one’s head to that of an egg. 
This desolate plain is called the Crau 
by the peasants. To the ancients it 
was known as the campus lapideus. 
Here and there a spot has been 
brought under cultivation by artifi- 
cial means, but it is mostly aban- 
doned to coveys of partridges, 
herds of wild, shaggy cattle, and 
vast flocks of sheep. Geologists 
ascribe this layer of stones, twenty 
yards or more in depth, to the 
agency of water, and affirm them 
from their nature to have been 
brought down from the Alpine val- 
leys; but all lovers of the marvel- 
Jous and legendary will prefer to 
give credence to the ancients, who 
claimed to be full as familiar with 
the secrets of nature, and far more 
so with those ofthe gods. Accord- 
ing to Aschylus, Hercules, after de- 
livering Prometheus, who had been 
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chained on the Caucasus, set out 
for the garden of the Hesperides. 
Prometheus gave him directions 
for the journey: “ Thou wilt come 
to a place beaten by Boreas. Take 
care lest the violence of the cold 
windscarrytheeaway. There thou 
wilt encounter the Ligurians, and, 
notwithstanding thy valor, wilt find 
thyself left without means of de- 
fence, the Fates having decreed that 
thy arrows shall be spent. The 
earth will not even furnish thee a 
stone to cast at thy enemies. But 
Jupiter will be touched with com- 
passion. He will cover the hea- 
vens with a thick cloud and cause 
a hail of round stones with which 
thou canst repel thy opponents.” 
This reminds us of the Biblical ac- 
count of the great stones cast down 
from heaven upon the five kings of 
the Amorites and their hosts in the 
time of Josue, leaving the ground 
covered, it is said, to this day. 
Strabo and Pomponius Mela attri- 
bute the Crau to the same origin, 
with some variations. According 
to the latter, Hercules, returning 
from Iberia, where he had been to 
carry off the cattle of Geryon, was 
stopped on the plains of Arles—the 
ancient Théliné, or the Fertile—by 
two giants, Albion and Belgion, 
sons of Neptune. He exhausted 
his arrows on them in vain, and 
then invoked the aid of Jupiter, who 
rained down great stones that kill- 
ed them, making a desert of the 
once fruitful plain. This desolate 
region was once absolutely sterile, 
but since the time of Adam de Cra- 
ponne, who was born in a little 
village on its outskirts, it has been 
undergoing a gradual transform- 
ation by canals which diffuse 
around them the fertilizing waters 
of the Durance. Wherever these 
extend, trees have sprung up and 
meadows and wheat-fields have been 
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formed. Still, a large part is like 
the burning plains of Africa, and, 
as there, the excessive expansion 
of the air in summer that comes in 
contact with the smooth quartz 
pebbles heated by the sun causes a 
continual mirage which makes you 
think you are approaching the sea. 
And even the occasional gases with 
their poplars, mulberries, and the 
oak from which the vermilion is 
gathered, and the wild birds and 
wandering herds, all give a strange 
aspect to the whole region that be- 
longs to another clime. About 
three hundred thousand sheep and 
goats pass part of the year here. 
They come down from the moun- 
tains in the winter, though it is 
sometimes very cold on the Crau 
with the icy dise sweeping across 
the broad, defenceless plain, furious 
as in the days of Hercules. Mis- 
tral in his pastoral, Airéio, de- 
scribes the descent of these flocks 
from the hills of Dauphiné : 

“You should have seen this multitude 

Defile into the stony road : 

The early lambkins, heading the whole band, 

Come onin merry throngs, 

The lamb-herd guiding them ; then come 

The asses with their bells, in pairs, their foals 
beside, 

Or in disorder trotting after them. 

Captains of the brigade, 

With horns turned back, 

Next come on abreast, jingling their bells, 

And with looks askance, 

Five proud buck-goats with threatening heads ; 

Behind come the mothers 

With their little mad-cap kids.’’ * 

Then the chief shepherd in his 
plaid, guiding his flock, the defiant 
rams with their muzzles in the air 
and their horns thrice wound 
around their ears, the ewes bleat- 
ing to the lambs, all marked on 
the side, hurrying on in a cloud of 
dust, and kept in bounds by the 
dogs. The owner, witn his staff, 
looks on, as they go past in hun- 
dreds, with sparkling eyes, and 


* Mr. Grant's translation of Mirzio, 
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brow so wise that you would take 
him for the beautiful King David 
when he went to water his flocks 
at the wells of Bethlehem. 

This desert, so striking to the 
imagination, lke the Campagna 
around Rome, attunes the mind for 
entering the venerable city of 
Arles. For there is a certain mel- 
ancholy about this old patrician 
place, downfallen as it is, that re- 
minds one of the Niobe of nations. 
Ausonius called it inits prime, when 
it numbered one hundred thousand 
within its walls, Gallula Roma 
Arelas—the Rome of the Gauls. 
How much more now, when she 
stands 


** Crownless, in her voiceless woe,” 


a fallen queen indeed, for Arles 
was once the capital of a king- 
dom. 

Our hotel was in the Place du 
Forum, and had antique remains 
encrusted in its walls. In every 
part of the city, as in Rome, are 
venerable Christian monuments, 
and still more ancient pagan ruins. 
Once we emerged from the narrow, 
gloomy streets to find ourselves 
among the débris of the old Roman 
theatre, with two stately columns 
rising into the clear air, and chil- 
dren playing in the sun amid scat- 
tered remains that attest its past 
magnificence. St. Hilaire has been 
reproached by archzologists for the 
destruction of this theatre, said to 
have rivalled that of Marcellus at 
Rome, as if a few marbles and 
columns were preferable to the 
triumph of Christianity over the 
voluptuous sensualism which then 
pervaded the theatre and made it 
really aschool of vice. The classic 
tragedies of Greece and Rome were 
no longer in vogue, but the infa- 
mous plays of a degenerate age. 
A priest named Cyrillus, in particu- 
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lar, is said to have stirred up the 
people by his preaching to demol- 
ish it. Others, with perhaps as 
much reason, attribute its destruc- 
tion to the Saracens. Several 
statues of merit have been found 
amid the ruins, among others the 
Vents of Arles, now in the Louvre, 
remarkable for the beauty of its 
head encircled by bandelettes. 
Its discovery gave rise to a fa- 
mous controversy whether it was a 
Venus or Diana. The people of 
Arles naturally inclined to the lat- 
ter opinion, as Diana was consider- 
ed by their ancestors the tutelary 
divinity of the city, and M. Ver- 
tron thus replied to the author of 
the Entretiens de Callisthéne : 


** Silence, Callisthtne, et ne dispute plus! 
Tes sentiments sont trop profanes ; 
Dans Arles c’est A tort que tu cherche Vénus, 
On n’y trouve que des Dianes "’; 


which may be thus rudely rendered : 
** Dispute no more, good Callisthéne, 


Thy sentiments are too profane : 
A Venus in Arles cannot be found, 
Only Dianas here abound.” 

Then there is the amphitheatre, 
capable of holding twenty-five 
thousand spectators, where Chris- 
tians were slain by the wild beasts, 
and Constantine the Great used to 
give shows to the people. The 
Moors transformed it into a citadel 
and built the tall, square towers that 
still give it so unique an appearance. 
It is wonderfully preserved, con- 
sidering the sieges and assaults it 
has withstood, and the open arches 
against the blue sky produce a 
fine effect. Besides these, Arles 
had a circus, public baths, arches 
of triumph, columns, temples, an 
Egyptian obelisk, a magnificent 
forum, and an imperial palace. We 
walked around the ramparts, now 
converted into a promenade over- 
looking the marshy plain, once an 
inland sea that made Arles an im- 
portant port, and bethought our- 
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selves of the two giant sons of Nep- 
tune coming in from the sea to en- 
counter the mighty Hercules; of 
the old Phoczan colonists coming 
from the East, bringing with them 
the worship of Diana and a taste 
for the beautiful, innate with the 
Greeks ; of the conquering Romans 
who, in their turn, brought a new 
civilization and love for the arts; 
and of the apostles of a holier re- 
ligion who came to purify and ele- 
vate what was earthly and sensual. 

No church in Gaul has a better 
right to claim an apostolic origin 
than Arles, and it was one of the 
first cities in the Roman Empire 
to embrace Christianity. The first 
apostle of Arles was St. Trophi- 
mus. He was born on the happy 
shores of the Ionian Sea—at Ephe- 
sus, famed for its temple of the 
great Diana, and dear to Chris- 
tians as the see of the Beloved 
Disciple, with .whom, according to 
some, the Blessed Virgin went to 
reside and hence ascended to hea- 
ven, leaving in her tomb roses and 
lilies instead of the ashes of cor- 
ruption, and where, at all events, a 
council in defence of Catholic doc- 
trine asserted her to be the Mother 
of God. From St. John, therefore, 
if not from Mary, Trophimus learn- 
ed all the details of the Saviour’s life, 
even many of those which the evan- 
gelist tells us were never written 
down. He was one of the twelve 
on whom St. Paul laid apostolic 
hands as he passed through Ephe- 
sus, and he accompanied the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles in his journey 
to Macedoniaand Troas; was with 
him when he was proclaimed a god 
and when he was stoned; when he 
stood before rulers and when he 
was in prison, At Jerusalem he 
was the cause of a great riot, for 
the Jews, seeing St. Paul take an 
uncircumcised Greek with him into 
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the temple, thought it done out of 
contempt for the law, and laid 
hold of him, and drew him out, and 
would have slain him had he not 
been rescued and taken before the 
rulers and finally sent to Rome, 
where he remained two years. St. 
Trophimus was left at Miletum 
sick when St. Paul went to Rome 
the second time. St. Peter sent 
him afterwards to Gaul, as twenty- 
nine Narbonnese bishops wrote 
Pope Leo in 450: “The Gauls 
know, and Rome is not ignorant, 
that the city of Arles had for its 
first bishop one sent by St. Peter.” 
The city has a monument worthy 
of its first apostle in the fine me- 
dizval church of St. Trophimus. 
It is entered by a porch, superb 
with its sculptures, and its pillars 
resting on huge lions devouring 
their prey. There is Christ above 
coming with the twelve apostles to 
judge the world. Angels bear the 
righteous to heaven, and the wick- 
ed—O day of wrath!—are borne 
away in chains to hell. Among 
the other sculptures is the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen, his soul, under 
the form of an infant, issuing from 
his mouth and received by an an- 
gel. Over the door is an ancient 
statue of St. ‘l'rophimus with the 
inscription : 
Cenitur eximius 
Vir, Christi discipulorum 


De numero, Trophimus, 
Septuaginta duorum. 


The interior of the church has re- 
cently been restored, which has, of 
course, effaced the stamp of anti- 
quity. 

Seven chapels radiate around 
the choir, dim and solemn. Sev- 
eral of the altars have sculptured 
marble fronts from old sarcopha- 
gi formerly in the Aliscamps. 
The beautiful cloister adjoining is 
well preserved and very curious. 
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Nothing could be more quiet and 
peaceful. ‘The grassy quadrangle, 
closely cropped, was green and 
starred with daisies. A guardian 
lived in a cell that opened into the 
arcades—an old, palsied man, gar- 
rulous as to the marvels of Arles, 
among which he reckoned, as pre- 
eminent, the beauty of the women, 
of the old Greek type, though he 
said they were not so handsome as 
when he came to Arles twenty-five 
years before. His heart had grown 
chill in this old cloister, or age had 
dimmed his eyes. He shuffled 
around to explain the carvings on 
the capitals of the double columns 
that support the arcades. Here 
are all the chief events of the life 
of Christ, very quaintly and beau- 
tifully told. On one are the three 
wise men of the East, all in one 
bed, and an angel coming to awake 
them with the glad tidings. There 
are three horses all saddled and 
bridled, and the guiding star in the 
Orient. 

St. Trophimus could hardly have 
felt himself in a foreign land at 
Arles. The Greek language pre- 
vailed all along the Rhone from 
Lyons to Marseilles, and was long 
used even in the offices of the 
church. In fact, there are still 
many words of Greek origin in the 
Provencal tongue. He found Di- 
ana worshipped here as at Ephe- 
sus. Human sacrifices were an- 
nually offered her during the ka- 
lends of May on the famed ara /ata 
which, according to some, gave its 
name to the city—an immense altar 
set up on marble pillars, as we are 
told in the nocturns of the old 
breviary of Mont Majour; and the 
apostle so effectually preached the 
great Sacrifice which rendered use- 
less even the shedding of the 
blood of beasts that the horrid 
practice was abolished. He set 
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up the cross in the Aliscamps, or 
Elysian Fields, where lay genera- 
tions of pagans, and then built a 
chapel to which he gave the name 
of Mary while she was still living, 
according to the tradition record- 
ed on an old stone once over her 
altar, but carried to Rome by Car- 
dinal Barberini for his cabinet of 
antiquities: “ Hoc sacellum dedica- 
tum futt Deipare adhuc viventi.” 

The ancient necropolis of the 
Aliscamps is the most impressive 
thing to be seen at Arles, and its 
history, as told by the monuments 
—from those set up before the in- 
troduction of Christianity down to 
the urns dedicated to the consuls 
who fell victims of the pestilence 
of the eighteenth century—com- 
prises the history of the city. It is 
on the southeast side of Arles, for 
no one was allowed in Roman times 
to be buried within the walls. 
Dante and Ariosto have both sung 
this celebrated field of the dead, 
where, according to the latter, re- 
pose some of the companions of 
Orlando, 


* Presso ad Arli, ove il Rodano stagna, 
Piena di sepolture ¢ la campagna.”’ 


For as A’schylus chose the strange 
desert of the rocky Crau for the 
contest of Hercules with the giants 
of Gaul, so Ariosto makes Orlando, 
the famous paladin, combat on the 
same arid shore, and bury his fallen 
knights in the plain of the legen- 
dary Aliscamps. And it might well 
be the theatre of mythological tra- 
ditions and romances of Christian 
chivalry. One should visit this 
valle tenebrosa, as M. de la Gour- 
nerie tells us, at the solemn hour 
of twilight, when darkness with its 
pensive influences is just begin- 
ning to gather uround the plain. 
Then to go up this avenue of the 
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dead, shaded by plane-trees, and 
lined with great stone sarcophagi 


“* Whose sacred dust was scattered long ago,”’ 


with mortuary chapels here and 
there, and sepulchral monuments, 
and on every side fragments of old 
altars and memorial stones amid 
rank nettles and briars, till you 
come to the ivy-clad ruins of Notre 
Dame de la Grace amid funereal 
cypresses, where St. ‘l’rophimus set 
up the first Christian altar, and 
look off towards the canal that 
comes from the Durance with its 
slimy waters across the melancholy 
plain like a fabled river of hell, the 
wind-mills, phantom-like in the 
obscurity, silently beating the dun 
air with their long white arms, 
seems like a scene from the Jnfer- 
mo. And Dante compares the 
place where the arch-heretics are 
confined in burning tombs to this 
very cemetery : 


“* As where the Rhone stagnates on the plains of 


rles ; 

The place is all thick spread with sepulchres. 

So it was here, save what in horror here 

Excell’d; for midst the graves were scattered 
flames, 

Wherewith i 

That iron for no craft there hotter needs.” 





ly all throughout they burned, 
And as we go slowly, thought- 
fully along, looking into the enor- 
mous sarcophagi, some open, others 
with great heavy lids on them 
which we almost expect to see rise 
up and give issue to sad moans 
and dolorous sighs, such as the 
great Florentine heard coming 
from the fiery tombs, we feel the 
awful solemnity of a place thick 
with the shades of eighteen hun- 
dred years. 

The Aliscamps constituted the 
great necropolis for the whole 
country around, to which even 
other cities in pagan times sent 
their most distinguished citizens to 
be buried. ‘The statue of Mars, as 
at Rome, was set up in the centre 
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to watch over the generations of 
the silent dead. On every hand 
were the protecting images of the 
Dei Manes to terrify the sacrilegi- 
ous violator of tombs and cinerary 
urns, some of which were of silver 
and gold, and even the most com- 
mon ones of clay often contained 
jewels the deceased had worn, or 
ornaments that adorned the pur- 
ple robes which, as Virgil tells us, 
were laid on the funeral pyre: 


** Purpureasque supér vestes, velamina nota 
Conjiciunt.” 


With these were lacrymatory 
vials, often of rare crystal, in which 
love and tenderness had shed the 
expression of inconsolable grief, 
and in the tombs were lamps, fre- 
quently of artistic design, some- 
times, it is said, giving eternal 
light, symbolic of the immortality 
of the soul. 

When the custom of burning the 
dead was abolished, then came 
magnificent sarcophagi, some hewn 
out within, like a mould of the hu- 
man form, to contain its inmate, 
like many of those which still bor- 
der the sad avenue of the Alis- 
camps; some covered with beauti- 
ful sculptures like that in the mu- 
seum at Arles on which Apollo 
and the nine Muses are represent- 
ed; some plain and massive and 
huge enough to contain the giants 
Albion and Belgion. Families used 
to vie with each other in these 
tombs, and, as Bossuet says, seem- 
ed to try to-hide the shame of cor- 
ruption under pompous emblems 
and expressions. They even de- 
nied themselves almost essential 
comforts to satisfy this pride. 
There is a melancholy interest in 
reading the inscriptions of eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. They all 
have the invocation, Dits Vanibus. 
On one we read: 

VOL. XXVIII.—4 
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Fvi, non svm ; estis, non eritis. 
Nemo immortalis 

—I was, I am no more; you are, 
you will not be. No one is immor- 
tal.” Another says: “Let no one 
honor me with tears. I have paida 
cruel tribute, but one common to 
all.” One records the sorrow of a 
mother: “O grief! how many tears 
have bedewed this sepulchre in 
which lies Lucina—Lucina, the 
sweet joy of her mother. Yes, she 
is here under the cold marble. 
Would to the gods she might be 
animated with new life! Then 
would she know how great is my 
affliction. She lived twenty-seven 
years, ten months, and thirteen 
days. Parthenope, her unhappy 
mother, erected this monument.” 

Tradition says our Saviour de- 
scended in person, at the prayer of 
St. Trophimus, to bless this old 
pagan cemetery, and the sacred 
chapel of the Genouiliade, analo- 
gous to that of the Domine quo 
vadis near Rome, was erected over 
the stone on which he left the im- 
press of his knees. An old docu- 
ment at Arles gives the details of 
this delightful legend: how, when 
the church built by St. Trophimus 
was completed, several of the early 
bishops of Gaul assembled to con- 
secrate it to the worship of the 
true God—St. Paul Sergius of 
Narbonne, St. Maximin of Aix, St. 
Saturnin of Toulouse, St. Martial 
of Limoges, St. Eutrope of Orange, 
and others of equally holy memo-- 
ry. While a saintly contest was 
going on who among them should. 
perform the ceremony, Christ him- 
self appeared in the resplendent: 
clouds, and, after blessing the ceme- 
tery and church and the assem- 
bled multitude, disappeared, leav- 
ing behind him the imprint of: the 
Sainte Genouillade. 

- No wonder that in this thrice- 
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blessed spot angels were often 
heard to sing melodiously, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Blessed 
Quirin, Bishop of Uzés, and many 
others of past ages. No wonder 
that, as we are told by Gervase of 
Tilbury, marshal of the kingdom 
of Arles in the thirteenth century, 
no diabolical influence could ever 
disturb those happy enough to find 
rest in this privileged spot. 
“ No evil thing that walks by night 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue, meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 

Can harm them.” 

All the people of the surround- 
‘ing country looked forward with 
the hope of finally reposing in this 
campo santo. The dwellers on the 
4anks of the Rhone, as Gervase of 
‘Tilbury relates, were so desirous 
of sending their dead here that 
they used to seal them up in a box 
‘with the droit de mortellage, or sum 
for funeral expenses, and set it 
afloat on the river. The current 
used to carry it along, and, however 
violent the wind, it never went be- 
yond the old quarter of Arles call- 
ed La Roquette. There it was 
taken possession of by the monks 
of St. Honorat, as the cemetery 
church is sometimes called, and 
buried with suitable obsequies. 
Among the marvels that were con- 
stantly occurring in those delight- 
ful days, it is related how a tun 
was one day seen floating down 
the Rhone, only guided by the 
finger of God, and, passing between 
Tarascon and Beaucaire, the peo- 
ple of the castle of Beaucaire drew 
the tun ashore, and, opening it, 
found the body of a knight anda 
large sum of money for his inter- 
ment. ‘They took possession of 
the money, sealed the body up 
again, and cast it into the river. 
But the strong current seemed no 
longer to have any power over it. 
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The tun only floated to and fro 
before the castle, and finally at- 
tracted the attention of the Count 
of Toulouse, who was lord of 
Beaucaire. His inquiries led to 
the discovery of the robbery, and 
he had the money restored to the 
last farthing, upon which the tun 
resumed its course, and so came 
safely to Arles and the holy ceme- 
tery, where the knight received 
honorable burial. It is not sur- 
prising that the spirits of this river 
—once the great thoroughfare of 
the dead—are still said to dance 
on the old bridge of Trinquetaille, by 
which passed the Aurelian Way to 
Spain : 


“Per quem Romani commercia suscipis orbis,”’ 


as Ausonius says. Mistral, the last 
of the Provengal troubadours, sings 
how “the Rhone is full of phan- 
toms, and ghosts, and spiritual ap- 
pearances, especially on St. Me- 
dard’s night, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth, seeking for 
some good deed of their past lives, 
some act of faith that may open to 
them the gates of Paradise.” Alas! 
some find but heavy sins and 
crimes ’gainst which they stumble 
and seek Heaven’s pardon in vain 
for ever. 

The Aliscamps, with its sacred 
chapels and tombs of the saints, 
acquired such renown as to become 
a place of pilgrimage, and many 
pardons, or indulgences, were at- 
tached thereto and conferred on 
those who by their alms aided in 
their repairs. One noble gentle- 
man, a Seigneur de la Roche, is 
mentioned as having employed his 
whole fortune in founding hospices 
wherein to lodge pilgrims in honor 
of Notre Dame de la Grace. 
Many ancient bishops were buried 
here in the pagan sarcophagi whose 
dust had been scattered to the 
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winds by the Goths and Saracens. 
The Diis Manibus was changed to 
Deo Maximo, and the pagan em- 
blems replaced by the alpha and 
omega, the monogram of Christ, 
the vine, fish, or dove, or some 
other symbol of the primitive 
church. On some were carved the 
wine-press, the olive harvest, Moses 
smiting the rock, Jonas and the 
whale, etc., similar to the sepul- 
chral carvings to be seen in the 
Lateran palace at Rome. 

The chapel built by St. Trophi- 
mus, to which so many traditions 
and legends are attached, has un- 
dergone a thousand vicissitudes 
from time and the calamities of 
centuries. Threatened with ruin 
in the sixth century, St. Virgil, 
who was then archbishop of Arles, 
undertook to restore it and incor- 
porate it with the church after- 
wards known as St. Honorat’s. 
Every one in the city contributed 
either money or materials or labor. 
One man alone, says the legend a 
thousand years old, refused, and 
expressed ridicule and contempt 
of the work. But when the church 
was completed he could not resist 
his curiosity to see it consecrated, 
and during the ceremony was sud- 
denly struck blind. Whereupon 
the assembled multitude, out of 
Christian compassion, when they 
heard his cries, fell on their knees 
to pray for him, and the bishop 
anointed his eyes with oil from 
the Virgin’s lamp, by which he re- 
covered his sight. The penitent 
man then sold all he had and be- 
came a monk at St. Honorat’s, 
where a community of Cassianites 
from Marseilles had been estab- 
lished. The church, ruined by 
the Saracens, was restored and 
richly endowed by Charlemagne. 
In the thirteenth century the prin- 
ces and people throughout the 
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Christian world were called upon 
to aid in the rebuilding of this 
venerable sanctuary, again in ruins, 
and the appeal was so favorably 
received that a large edifice was 
erected with three naves, and in 
the ancient chapel of the Virgin, 
still preserved with veneration, was 
set up the black Madonna that be- 
came famous as Notre Dame de la 
Grace, with the tomb of St. Tro- 
phimus for the altar. In this 
church, too, reposed St. Honorat, 
who had been torn from his sweet 
solitude at Lérins to be the bishop 
of Arles. It is said that the monks 
of Lérins, desirous of having the 
remains of their holy founder, un- 
dertook to bear them secretly away 
in the night, but when they opened 
the tomb in which he lay all the 
other dead in the Aliscamps, by 
the will of God, rose up from their 
graves and cried out against them, - 
at which the monks desisted and 
left the body in the sepulchre. 
But some time after they took fresh 
courage and madea second attempt 
to obtain it, but the dead rose up 
again and cried out louder than 
before, which so terrified the monks 
that they abandoned their pur- 
pose. The greater part of St. Ho- 
norat’s remains were, however, fin- 
ally transferred to Lérins, but a 
portion was kept here, and his 
tomb served as the high altar of 
the church. Beneath was the 
crypt built by the early Christians, 
to which you descended by a 
double rampe. There was the 
stone altar of sacrifice on which 
St. Trophimus used to offer the 
unbloody, the clean oblation of 
the New Law, and around it stood 
seven marble tombs of admirable 
workmanship, containing the bodies 
of seven saints—St. Dorothea, the 
virgin of Arles, and St. Genés the 
martyr, and St. Hilaire, St. Eone, 
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St. Virgile, St. Concorde, and St. 
Rolland, all bishops of this ancient 
see. St. Genés was a citizen of 
Arles, who in the time of Diocle- 
tian was appointed clerk and 
obliged to register the penalties 
against the Christians. Struck by 
their virtues, he became a follower 
of Christ and threw away his pen 
to take up the palm of martyrdom. 

The tomb of St. Hilaire is now 
in the museum at Arles. It bears 
the inscription: Sacrosancte legis 
antistes, Hilarius hic quiescit, and 
on it is carved a cross, two doves, 
and a heart, symbolic of the chari- 
ty of one who sold all he possessed 
and gave the money to the poor, 
who kept up in the episcopate the 
penitential life he had led as a 
monk at Lérins, denied himself 
even the use of a horse and always 
performed his journeys on foot, sold 
the vessels of the church toredeem 
captives, and, though of noble birth, 
said the highest degree of nobility 
is to becounted among the servants 
of Christ, in whom we are all equal. 
Well might St. Leo call him “ Hi- 
lary of holy memory.” He was so 
beloved by the people of Arles that 
the very Jews followed him to the 
grave, chanting the Psalms in the 
Hebrew tongue and filling the air 
with his praises. They alone could 
speak. ‘The voices of the Chris- 
tians were stifled by grief. 

The tomb of St. Rolland used to 
be constantly filled with miraculous 
water of singular purity, to which 
the people had recourse in fevers 
and diseases of the eye. On the 
tomb of St. Eone was carved the 
Labarum, and beneath was the 
Emperor Constantine, wearing the 
paludamentum, gazing up at across 
suspended in the air surrounded 
by the well-known Jn hoc vinces. 
On the cover were his wife, Fausta, 
and their son. On one end wasa 
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man in a long tunic pouring water 
on the head of a warrior. On the 
other the same person was pouring 
water on the head of a nude infant 
over whom hovered the imperial 
eagle. This tomb, a work of the 
fourth century, was probably in- 
tended for one of the royal family. 
At all events it commemorated the 
miraculous apparition of the Cross 
to Constantine, which several grave 
authors assert to have taken place 
in the Aliscamps. We know that 
Arles was a favorite residence of 
Constantine, and when he decided 
to leave Rome he hesitated between 
this city and Byzantium. He al- 
ways came here gladly, and built 
the palace of La Trouille, near the 
Rhone, the brick tower of which is 
still standing. Here he lived with 
Fausta, and here Constantine II. 
was born. In his reign was con- 
voked at Arles the first council of 
the West, styled by St. Augustine 
plenarium Ecclesie universe concil- 
ium. ‘This wasin 314, eleven years 
before the Council of Nice. Three 
English bishops took part in it— 
Eborius of York, Restitutus of Lon- 
don, and Adelphius of Chester. It 
was held in the church of Notre 
Dame la Major, built on the site of 
an old temple of Cybele, and its de- 
cisions related principally to the 
Donatists, the keeping of Easter, 
etc. Two other councils have been 
held in this interesting old church, 
one convoked by St. Hilaire in 439. 
Arles for a long time enjoyed a re- 
ligious pre-eminence in Gaul, and 
twenty councils have been held in 
the city, first and last. And it 
prides itself on remaining pure 
from all taint of heresy, for which 
reason it is said the Sire de Join- 
ville gave it the name of Arles le 
Blanc, or the Spotless. 

But to return to the Aliscamps. 
It was here St. Césaire established 
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his famous convent of nuns which 
gave eleven known saints to the 
church besides St. Cesaria, his sis- 
ter, who was placed over it. At 
one time it numbered two hundred 
members. Part of their duties was 
to transcribe the sacred writings, 
in which they excelled. St. Cesaria 
had stone coffins for herself and 
the nuns ranged around their 
chapel, and they sang the praises of 
God day and night with their tombs 
open before them. 

St. Césaire was the son of the 
count of Chalons, and while a mere 
youth became a monk at Lérins. 
He succeeded his kinsman, St. 
Eone: as bishop of Arles in the 
time of the Visigoths, and was so 
given to works of charity that he 
stripped the pillars and rails of the 
churches of their silver, and sold 
the sacred vessels to relieve the 
poor prisoners brought into the city. 
And when Theodoric sent him a 
silver vase weighing sixty pounds, 
with three hundred pieces of gold 
in it, he sold the vase and ransom- 
ed captives with the money. The 
inhabitants regarded him with so 
much veneration that, when recall- 
ed from exile under Alaric, they 
went out to meet him with wax ta- 
pers, singing psalms, and attributed 
to his instrumentality the rain that 
presently fell, relieving a great 
drought. There are many old le- 
gends respecting St. Césaire. Ger- 
vase of Tilbury relates one connect- 
ed with a sea-breeze, sometimes 
called the vent de St. Césaire, pecu- 
liar to a certain valley of the king- 
dom of Arles called Nyons, which 
was densely peopled, and so com- 
pletely encircled by abrupt hills 
that no wind could possibly enter 
it. The sterility of the soil was at- 
tributed to this fact. St. Césaire 
went down to the shore of the 
Mediterranean and filled his glove 
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with the sea-wind, which he held 
tight till he arrived at the confines 
of this secluded valley. Then, in 
the name of Christ, he cast it 
against the cliff with the’ injunction 
to goon blowing forever. And an 
opening was instantly made in the 
rock, through which the wind has 
never ceased to blow. It is some- 
times called the Pontias wind, or 
de ponto, from the sea. This wind 
never extends beyond a certain 
limit, and is considered favorable 
to fertility. 

In the Aliscamps is likewise the 
chapel of Notre Dame dela Miséri- 
corde, near the church of St. Hon- 
orat. Here the celebrated family 
of the Porcelets were buried, and 
their armes parlantes, emblazoned 
on the wails—a pig passant sable in 
a field or—recalls the old tradition 
concerning the origin of their name, | 
which, if not glorious for them, af- 
fords a striking lesson of Christian 
charity. It is said that their an- 
cestress, then a young matron, hav- 
ing curtly refused alms to a beggar- 
woman under the pretence that the 
poor had no business with so many 
children, the woman, pointing to a 
certain animal lying recumbent in 
the sun with its young around it, in 
the same position in which A®neas 
found a similar one where rose Al- 
ba Longa, the mother city of Rome, 
replied: “The time will come 
when you will have as many at 
once as yonder beast has little 
ones.” The lady is said to have 
had nine, who became known as the 
Porcelets, or Piglets. The Porce- 
lets proved to be anoble race, even 
if they had nine pigs on their ¢w. 
A Porcelet was the devcted friend 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, and not 
only accompanied him in the Cru- 
sades but saved his life, when a 
Saracen was aiming a blow at him, 
by crying: “I am the king.” At 
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the massacre of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers the only Frenchman spared 
was Guillaume de Porcelet, on ac- 
count of his virtues. He was one 
of the hundred men chosen as 
champions by Charles of Anjou 
when he defied Don Pedro of Ara- 
gon to mortal combat. The Porce- 
lets enjoyed several special privi- 
leges at Arles on account of their 
services and eminent virtues. 
Every year the fishermen carried 
them the first sturgeon caught in 
the Rhone to the sound of the fife 
and tambourin. At one of the 
windows of their mansion was an 
iron trellis, and the condemned 
criminal who succeeded in taking 
refuge behind it was spared, as if 
in a sanctuary. 

Another chapel in the Aliscamps 
was built by the Baron de Beaujeu 
as an expiatory monument for hav- 
ing killed the young lord Accurse 


de la Tour in a private combat by 


the gateway of the cemetery. It is 
known as the chapel of St. Accurse. 
The tomb of the victim is without 
the walls, and over it are represented 
the two combatants with sword in 
hand. 

Among the other noted families 
of the city is that of the Arlatans, 
which already existed in the remote 
time when the Crau was infested 
by a monster that came forth from 
its den todevour men, women, and 
children. The first of the name, 
after receiving the sacraments, went 
forth from the city, armed from tip 
to toe, to slay the dragon. He 
found it on a heap of vermilion, 
and thrust his lance down the dra- 
gon’s throat. When the animal 
was sufficiently weakened from loss 
of blood, he drew out the lance and 
gave it to his son, who had followed 
him. He then bestrode the beast, 
and, after being carried to some dis- 
tance, cut off its head, and the body 
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was drawn in triumph to the city 
and suspended in the church of St. 
Antoine, where it was long preserv- 
ed beside the relics of the titular 
saint. The victor was regarded as 
the deliverer of the city, and allowed 
a percentage on all the vermilion 
gathered in the Crau—a privilege 
which good King René afterwards 
confirmed to the family. 

The dragon of the Crau is said 
to have had for its lair the mysteri- 
ous subterranean cavern called the 
Trou des Fées, or the Fairies’ Den, 
that has puzzled the erudition of 
antiquarians to such an extent, but 
is g*nerally supposed to be a Dru- 
idical excavation connected with 
their secret rites. ‘There is an old 
legend of a Druid who, after quaff- 
ing the elixir of life, slept here for 
more than a thousand years. The 
Saracens, too, are believed to have 
concealed their treasures in this 
den, but, in spite of many explora- 
tions, they have not yet been dis- 
covered. ‘This Trou is on the way 
from Arles to Mont Majour in the 
hill of Cordés, from which there is 
a fine view over the valley. The 
eye can trace the majestic course 
of the Rhone, embracing with its 
two arms the delta of the Camargue, 
and before you is Arles with its 
square gray towers that rise above 
the last hold of the Moors. It was 
not far distant that Charles Martel 
defeated the Saracens—on the spot 
where now stands the interesting old 
Romanesque chapel of Ste. Croix 
with its four bays, once so frequent- 
ed on the 3d of May. The rock 
on, which it stands is honeycombed 
with tombs, and the church above 
seems to extend heavenward its 
arms to implore rest for those within 
them. It was here Ariosto makes 
Orlando contend with the Saracens 
and cut them down by thousands 
with his trenchant blade. Vesian 
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and Vuillalme, nephews of Charle- 
magne, are said to have fallen here 
in battle, and to have been buried 
in the Aliscamps. It was the 
Moors who irreparably ruined so 
many of the pagan and Christian 
monuments of Arles. They pillag- 
ed and destroyed churches and 
convents, ravaged the sacred en- 
closure of the Aliscamps, and only 
spared the church of St. Trophi- 
mus to exact a tribute from those 
they allowed to worship there. 
The church of St. Honorat, the 
convent of St. Cesaria, and the 
tomb of St. Césaire were among 
the precious monuments destroyed. 
Between the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
and repeated invasions of the Sara- 
cens, one is astonished that there 
are still so many ancient remains 
at Arles. And long after the Hu- 
guenots rivalled them in brutality 
and fury, scattering the ashes of the 


saints and despoiling the churches. 
They, too, swept over the Aliscamps 
and ruined the church of Notre 
Dame de la Grace, rifled its cha- 
pels, and laid their unholy hands 


on the tombs of the saints. It was 
they who broke in pieces the black 
Madonna, so long venerated, that 
gave its name to the church. This 
was afterwards replaced by a beau- 
tiful marble statue of Genoese 
workmanship, which, escaping at 
the Revolution, was borne by the 
sailors in the night-time by the 
light of torches to the church of 
St..Trophimus, where it now is. 
But the Aliscamps underwent a 
fate in one sense more cruel than 


in the fields. 
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all these devastations, when the 
mercenary and the curiosity- hunter 
began to ransack its tombs and 
mounds for medals, lamps, statues, 
etc. Even the old sarcophagi 
were not spared. Thirteen were 
sent to Louis XI[I.in 1634. Some 
were carried to Rome by Cardinal 
Barberini, which, we snould say, 
was very much “like carrying 
screech-owls to Athens, or croco- 
diles to Egypt.” Some went to 
Lyons, and there are a great many 
at Marseilles. The neighboring 
farmers thought they might as well 
have their part of the plunder, and 
many an old stone coffin is now 
used as a drinking-trough for cattle 
In more recent times 
the railway, with its station and 
store-houses and workshops, has 
miade a sad havoc in this venerable 
field of the dead. It was once a 
mile square, but is now reduced _ 
to a mere avenue not half a mile in 
length. The old hill of Mouleyrés, 
where once stood the statue of 
Mars, and where St. Dennis the 
Areopagite set up a chapel to St. 
Peter, has become a quarry. No- 
thing remains except the oratory 
of the Sainte Genouillade, the cha- 
pels of St. Accurse and the Porce- 
lets, and the ruins of the church of 
Our Lady of Grace, its crumbling 
walls still covered with the embla- 
zonry of old families, its altars 
stripped and unlighted, and the an- 
cient crypt, where once lay the 
bodies of so many saints, damp 
and mouldy—everything ruined, 
touching, and desolate. 
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SISTER MARY AGNES. 


I HAVE a troublesome throat, 
and a husband who is troublesome 
chiefly in the view he takes of the 
care this throat requires—a view 
that expatriates us and makes of us 
birds of passage in the Old World 
homeless sdjourners wherever 
skies are sunny and breezes soft. 
"It was very well—a great deal 
more than very well—while we were 
only two. But people do not al- 
ways stay only-two. A* baby is 
only a little creature; a baby’s 
nurse is not an untransportable ob- 
ject; but a baby’s wardrobe, bath, 
perambulator, crib, _ fire-guard ; 


nurse’s tea, beer, bacon, and good- 
humor; the soil and water where- 
on, the climate wherein, a baby 


thrives ; the contagions to which it 
must not be exposed; the streets 
through which it must not be 
taken ; the vottures de place in which 
it must not ride; the houses where 
it cannot live, the houses where it 
is not permitted to try to live; the 
having one’s precious, innocent 
child inquired after by disap- 
proving, conventionally-domiciled 
friends as “Tramp No. 3”—ah! 
believe a gipsy mother, Bohemi- 
anism in such conditions, with 
such limitations, is not a care-free, 
wholly joyous state. 

Among our British cousins pre- 
vail the best traditions as to the 
rearing of babies, the most tolera- 
tion for their needs, so we spent 
the first year of our small queen’s 
life at various English spas and 
coast resorts, fixing ourselves for 
her second winter at sleepy but 
lovely, bland-aired Ventnor. 

Here came to us, toward spring, 


my husband’s only brother, a 
young man of thirty, unmarried, as 
yet engaged in no business or pro- 
fession, the possessor of an income 
of comfortable amplitude, the dar- 
ling of the staid, Quaker home-cir- 
cle, but its great anxiety and sor- 
tow, too, since he had become, 
some three years previously, an en- 
thusiastic Catholic. 

“We greatly fear,” wrote to my 
husband one of his sisters, “ that 
Henry goes abroad meaning to 
study somewhere there for the 
priesthood. Indeed, we fear what 
is worse even than that—if any- 
thing could be worse—that he 
thinks of becoming a Jesuit! Thee 
knows this would kill our mother, 
and we have not dared hint to her 
what we dread. But for the last 
year he has hardly gone into so- 
ciety at all; he has devoted more 
and more time to his superstitious 
observances and practices; has 
gone every morning to some ser- 
vice or other; his table has been 
covered with mystical and devo- 
tional books, and especially with 
productions of that society called, 
blasphemously, of Jesus. I tremble 
to think what next step he may 
take. He has been for several 
months getting his property into 
such form that it can easily be 
managed, and he says he can’t fix 
the time he will stay abroad, nor 
is he quite sure what he is going 
to do there. ‘ Perhaps study, per- 
haps get married,’ he said the other 
night. ‘O Uncle Harry! is thee 
engaged?’ Edie screamed. ‘Is 
it somebody down South? some- 
body out West? Is she beautiful?’ 
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‘I think it’s somebody—now for 
your French, missy—somebody 
la-haut. And beautiful? What 
should you think of Eternal Beau- 
ty?’ If we question him earnestly 


he puts us off with some joke, for, 


I think he is gayer than ever. Do 
thee find out, Rodney, and if 
there’s anything thee can do to 
turn him from a scheme that would 
be misery to us all, I know thee 
won't refuse to try.” 

So Harry came to us, and I, who 
had scarcely seen him before, lost 
my heart out and out to the tall, 
grand fellow whose childlike sim- 
plicity and gayety failed to hide a 
character of great strength and 
patience, and a nature magnani- 
mous and sweet to the core. But 
he was hardly more talkative to us 
than to the home friends of his in- 
tentions. He was to look about 
him for awhile—this, in substance, 
was all we gained from him. We 
knew that he went every morning 
to the little Catholic chapel under 
St. Boniface’s Down, and we be- 
lieved him to be keeping a very 
rigorous Lent ; but his piety was of 
the cheerfulest, most unobtrusive 
kind, and his fasting not done to 
be seen of men. Only one or two 
little things made us uneasy: his 
politeness to the two or three young 
ladies I knew in Ventnor was much 
too calm for the usual gallantry of 
a chivalrous young man; if possi- 
ble, quietly, he avoided any en- 
gagement that would bring him 
into their society; and after one of 
his frequent journeys up to London 
he mentioned casually that he had 
been in Farm Street, and who ever 
heard, even, of Farm Street, save 
in connection with the Jesuit 
church there ? 

Early in April, when my two 
cavaliers had “done” thé beauti- 
ful little island, from Ryde to 
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Freshwater, in a ten days’ walking 
trip, and had come back to com- 
plain a little of the languid breezes 
of the Undercliff, I let myself be 
persuaded that I could betterspare 
them then than later for another 
bachelor excursion they wished to 
make—this time down among the 
Channel Islands. Walking with 
them to the station when they set 
off, we met on our way two ladies 
in the sombre garb of some reli- 
gious sisterhood. 

“Look, Harry!” I exclaimed, 
“there are some of your friends 
coming. To what order do those 
nuns belong ?” 

“To the order—Sham, Helen. 
That’s not the genuine article. 
They’re Puseyite sisters.” 

“They /ook real enough, I’m 
sure. ‘The costume’s very Roman. 
What makes you think they’re An- 
glican ?” 

“Walk’s too natural, undisci- 
plined. Gowns kilted up as you 
never saw any real nun gather up 
her skirts out of soil’s way. And” 
—he paused, for they were close 
upon us, passed us: a lady of 
thirty-five or so, indisputably Eng- 
lish, blue-eyed, strong-nosed, florid- 
complexioned, her companion a 
girl of twenty, perhaps, of national- 
ity impossible to determine, eyes 
large, gray, of wonderful beauty, 
eyebrows and hair of the darkest 
brown, features solid, almost heavy, 
pale but not pallid—an opaque 
white tint with golden shadows 
about temples, eyes, and mouth—a 
woman who narrowly missed the 
noblest beauty, and who would 
have looked an empress in rags— 
“they talk, laugh, and glance free- 
ly about as Catholic nuns never do 
in the streets. But, Helen, what 
an exquisite face, and of what an 
unusual type !” 

Watching my baby getting her 
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bath that night, nurse said to 
me: 

“I think, ma'am, the hother 
hapartment is taken. Some sisters 
came about it, and were so delight- 
ed with the view they stayed on 
without looking further.” 

“*Some sisters!’ Two? 
they Catholic or Ritualist 
ters ?” 

“I think they must be ‘Igh 
Church, ma’am, for they were hask- 
ing Mrs. Morris about the hours 
for service at St. Catherine’s and 
‘Oly Trinity.” 

Frequently during the next few 
days I saw the two sisters coming 
and going with their piles of prayer- 
books, driving about in a donkey- 
chaise, walking, once with a mace- 
rated-looking young curate most 
ecclesiastical in his “ get-up "— a 
straight collar, an M.B. waistcoat, 
a broad-leaved hat, and a coat 
down to his heels—and had ex- 
changed greetings with them as we 
encountered in the house. But 
my baby had fallen violently in 
love with the younger sister—Sis- 
ter Mary Agnes, nurse reported 
her title to be—and I used to laugh 
of mornings, before I had left my 
bed, to hear the clear little flute- 
voice calling impatiently down the 
stairs to the housemaid the items 
of a desired, delayed breakfast— 
“ Otermeal, "Liza, tote, and dam, 
"Liza, dam!” burst into a delight- 
ed shout of “ Jingle-jingle! O 
Jingle-jingle !” her name for her 
new friend, who would just then be 
coming in from her early church- 
going, and whose ponderous rosary 
hanging at her side did jingle-jingle 
as she ran lightly up and down the 
stairs. 

“*Jingle-jingle!’ That's a fine 
name for one of my cloth, you dis- 
respectful sweet !” I heard Sister 
Mary Agnes answer this greeting 


Are 
sis- 
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one day. “And O nurse, nurse! 
how can you have your young lady 
swearing so at the top of her lungs 
through the house ?” 

“TIsn’t it funny to ‘ear her, 
ma’am ?” answered nurse, laughing. 
“You see, ma’am, it’s honly lately 
mistress ‘as hordered she’s to get 
raspberry jam with her breakfast, 
and the child’s crazy for it. What 
does baby want to eat with her 
toast?” and “ Dam, ’Liza, dam!” 
again resounded loudly and pro- 
fanely through the passages, and 
then I could hear a great frolic of 
shaking, kissing, flight, and pursuit. 
I woridered how my child had dar- 
ed make her small advances to this 
very superb, however enticing-look- 
ing lady, play her small tricks upon 
her, be so hilariously affectionate ; 
but I considered it was either a bit 
of that second sight I had already 
found baby to possess, or else who 
could resist my healthy, happy, lov- 
ing darling? 

And then suddenly I fell ill. A 
rather profuse hemorrhage from the 
throat alarmed the house a good 
deal, and established me very weak 
and white in bed; and when I be- 
gan to recall what had happened, 
and realize that I was still left in a 
familiar world, I knew that, how- 
ever sorely I missed my usual care- 
taker, my husband, I could not 
wish for more skilful tendance than 
I was getting from Sister Gertrude, 
the ruddy, energetic, practical 
senior of the Anglican nuns, my 
neighbors. Just how or when she 
took command of me I did not re- 
member, but perfectly sure posses- 
sion I found she had, and very 
good in a despotic way she was to 
me. No service was too tiring, too 
humble for her to render. “ Why, 
it is my dusiness,” she szid when I 
would have remonstrated. “I had 
begun to feel a lost and miserable 
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creature with no sick body to look 
after, and I’m very much obliged 
to you for falling ill when you did!” 

The younger sister did not ap- 
pear in my room for some days, but 
one morning she came in with Sis- 
ter Gertrude. “I have brought 
you for nurse,” said the latter, put- 
ting her hand on her companion’s 
shoulder, “the most helpless wo- 
man in a sick-room that ever was 
amongst all Eve’s daughters. ‘This 
is Sister Mary Agnes, and I want 
to leave you to her tender mercies 
three or four hours that I must 
spend at Shanklin. I have prom- 


ised her that you shall not bleed, . 


faint, nor do any other alarming 
thing whatever. And if you do not 
frighten her, she has promised to be 
very good and useful.” 

As Sister Gertrude briskly and 
bluntly enumerated the disagreea- 
bie things I was pledged not to 
perpetrate, I sawthe young sister’s 
face get fairly ashen with terror of 
her possible position, so I said to 
her reassuringly : 

“Oh! I’m not at all ill now— 
only a little lazy, liking to be wait- 
ed on, to be read to, to have dainty 
messes devised for my meals, and 
grapes and cream in spendthrift 
profusion. If it won’t be too tire- 
some to sit in this or the next room, 
it would be a charity to Sister Ger- 
trude and to me, and you shall em- 
ploy yourself as you choose.” 

So Sister Gertrude left us. My 
empress in weeds throned herself 
upon a chair the furthest removed 
from me of any in the room. We 
exchanged a few civil sentences, 
then silence fell, and I closed my 
eyes as iftosleep. Feigning sleep, 
I really dropped off into oblivion, 
and when I opened my eyes again 
my new nurse had changed her 
position; she was sitting in an 
easy-chair beside the fire, and was 
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quite buried in a book she had 
taken up. Herhand hung careless- 
ly overthe arm ofachair, her coarse 
stuff sleeve and loose linen under- 
sleeve pushed up left bare around, 
polished ivory wrist and lower arm 
one longed, from mere desire of the 
eye, to clasp and softly stroke. 

A beautiful hand, too, not small, 
but beautiful in outline, faintly 
dimpled, taper-fingered—a hand 
that, like her whole person and 
manner, expressed strength joined 
with utmost grace and refinement— 
over-refinement, may be, for an ail- 
ing, workaday world. 

She was evidently deeply inter- 
ested in what she read. A light 
flush had risen to her cheeks. I 
could see her fingers now and then 
straighten themselves tightly to- 
gether, her dress rise and fall with 
the deep, slow breathing that occa- 
sionally forgot itself for a space, 
and came then as asigh. I could 
have desired no finer rendering of 
a Reading Muse to gaze upon. 

Presently she made a smothered 
little half-cry, half-moan of passion- 
ate feeling, and I heard drops fall 
upon her page. Sheclosed the book, 
sat quiet for a space, then rose to 
replace the volume whence she 
had taken it. I could see then 
what she had been reading—a Life 
of St. Teresa, written by herself, 
that Harry had brought me return- 
ing from one of his London jour- 
neys. As she turned from the ta- 
ble she met my eyes fixed upon 
her and came toward me. 

“T am afraid I forgot you for a 
while,” shesaid. “Have you been 
awake long? Have you needed 
anything ?” 

“Only a few minutes, and I’ve 
wanted nothing, thank you. When 
my husband is with me I have to 
hurry my convalescences out of pity 
for his anxiety; and it’s such a 
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luxury to know I may lie here in 
my bed as idle and good for no- 
thing as I please that it takes all 
there is of me to enjoy that, and 
I’m afraid I can’t live up to my 
privileges and be as whimsical as 
an invalid’s right is. But Sister 
Gertrude spoils me so there’s no 
telling into what I shall develop. 
What a capital nurse she is, and a 
Godsend to me! Do you suppose 
Providence sent you here just for 
me?” 

“I think you may very well be 
Sister Gertrude’s errand here, but 
Providence knows too well my im- 
becility in a sick-room to have 
counted on my help. Or perhaps 
I was to read to you; would you 
like me to doso now? Isthere any- 
thing you fancy hearing ?” 

“ But may one expect a sister to 
read ‘anything’? Suppose I’m too 
weak for hard sense, and of a ca- 


pricious appetite both for piety and 
poetry ?” 
“ Still I think I may promise to 
read anything you please to hear.” 
* Were you reading my S¢. Teresa? 
I’ve had it but lately, and have 


scarcely opened it. But it ought 
to be admirable, since it’s her own 
work. St. Teresa, for all her su- 
pernaturalness, was so human and 
had such excellent common sense ! 
I’ve had a special drawing to her 
since I knew she owned she could 
pray better when her elbows rested 
on a soft cushion.” 

“Is that authentic?” asked Sis- 
ter Mary Agnes, smiling. “And 
do you care so much for the hu- 
man element in the saints? I’m 
accused of special devotion to the 
in-human saints, and I own my 
strongest attraction is not to those 
saints who've first, or once, been 
great sinners. Bgggrand St. Tere- 
sa’s not in that category, and I fling 
myself in the dust before her. I 
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lighted on something in my reading 
just now human enough to please 
you, I think. 

“St. Teresa was speaking to one 
of her prioresses—” going for the 
volume and silently turning the 
leaves for two or three minutes. 
“Here it is: ‘If you love me well, 
I assure you that I return your 
love and like you to tell me that 
you love me. Qh! how true it is 
that our poor human nature looks 
for a return; and this cannot be 
wrong since our Lord himself 
looks for it from us. And though 
there is an infinite distance be- 
tween the love we owe to Him who 
has so many claims to our service 
and that which belongs to feeble 
creatures, nevertheless it is an ad- 
vantage to us to resemble him in 
anything, if it be only this.’” 

She closed the book. “I re- 
member a tender little French say- 
ing that goes with that: “Les 
saintes ne vont pas a aimer Dieu a 
force de n’aimer personne, mais a 
aimer tout le monde plus qu’eux- 
mémes a force d’aimer Dieu plus que 
tout.’ But what a hard saying, too! 
For me, I can scarcely care active- 
ly about my fellow-creatures at 
all. I often think I should be 
wonderfully happy to be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, or else, innocent, 
to be a prisoner for life with soli- 
tary confinement. Then my con- 
science wouldn’t be for ever prick- 
ing me on my neighbor's behalf; I 
shouldn’t be bungling at work for 
which I’ve no aptitude ; I shouldn’t 
be awkward where awkwardness 
means serious mischief; one’s tongue 
would cease to be a weapon of of- 
fence—oh! the prospect grows too 
lovely to be gazed at.” 

“Lovely indeed!” I said. “But 
if your fellow-creatures are rather 
tedious to you than otherwise, 
would it cost you nothing to be 
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shut away from all that is fine, no- 
ble in the conceptions and achieve- 
ments’of mankind? And could you 
cheerfully give up all God’s beauti- 
ful outer world ?” 

“You will think me an utter 
misanthrope if I own I think I 
could bear to give up man and all 
his works; but it isn’t pure mis- 
anthropy. As for nature—why, 
I’m as mere a cit as a London 
sparrow, and, having light, air, and 
a little space for peace’s sake, I 
should never sigh for field or forest, 
hill or plain, mountain or sea—not 
even for this ‘wrinkled’ sea of 
Tennyson’s, that I never saw else- 
where wear the créfe look it has 
about the Isle of Wight; how 
placid, glittering, and steel-blue it 
looks now from the windows !” 

“If you do not care for country 
and seaside I hope you have not 
had to come to Ventnor for health’s 
sake? I know Sister Gertrude is 
well and strong.” 

“TI came because I had some 
troublesome thinking to do, and 
needed to get out of my groove for 
quiet and freedom ; and Sister Ger- 
trude came because she loves me, 
and fears that just now I must be 
carefully looked after. But she 
loves nature as well as she loves 
care-taking, so between us all she 
finds Ventnor charming. No, I’m 
in robust health; you must not let 
my yellow face mislead you. I 
sleep enough for three, and eat 
frightful quantities of bread and 
meat.” 

Looking at the unworn, cool, lily 
face, at the nobly-drawn outlines 
of a figure of only average height, 
listening to the firm tones of a 
voice deep and musical as a flaw- 
less bell, I felt what a rich vital- 
ity she had, how unperturbed of 
sympathy or passion was her youth, 
and could believe she had a keen 
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relish for the simplest food, and 
that her slumbers were as sound 
and dreamless as a tired child’s. 

“* Yellow ’ was not the word you 
wanted,” I said; “but, if you will 
pardon so personal a remark, yours 
is a wonderfully un-English tint, 
and if I had any wits now to men- 
tion they’d have been sorely pug- 
zled by it.” 

“Oh! I’m English,” she answer- 
ed, “wholly English in feeling, but 
I’m afraid I must own I come of a 
rather puzzle-blooded family. A 
long-way-back grandmother was 
an East Indian princess; a more 
modern one was a Greek woman; 
my own grandmother, living in Lon- 
don now, is a Pole; and however 
English their descendants. may 
reckon themselves, I suppose the 
old race-marks will crop out. I've 
a younger sister who is entirely 
Greek — beautiful and_ classic: 
enough to be cut, with fillet, bared 
arms, and shoulder-clasps, upon a 
seal; but, despite her looks, she’s 
the intensest little Briton in the 
kingdom.” 

“ And you are—mixed—but most- 
ly the East Indian’s granddaugh- 
ter?” 

“They say so; sluggish and 
lazy. But,” rising and hovering 
aloof in a reluctant kind of way, 
“oughtn’t you to have some drink, 
some medicine? Is there nothing 
that ougiit to be done for you?” 

“No, nothing. I want nothing 
save to be, in my quality of inva- 
lid, a little less repulsive to you. I 
really am so inoffensive !” 

“Oh! you’re not repulsive, but 
deadly dangerous. How can I 
tell what you may do, and then 
what I ought to do? I’m hope- 
lessly silly, and I can’t help it. 
No woman will.ever understand 
such an abnortffal creature as a 
woman with only terror and loath- 
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ing for the ré/e of nurse. , Since 
I’ve been a sister I was sent, to 
cure me and to learn nursing, into 
a hospital and into a men’s ward. 
Fancy having to take care of a sick 
man!” ‘The tragic disgust in face 
and accents was irresistible, and I 
went off in a fit of laughter, which, 
like an exemplary patient, I was 
trying to subdue when I heard 
Sister Gertrude’s voice at the open 
door: “Now! now! Iwasaftaid 
you'd be getting into mischief.” 
And glancing up to where she stood 
with uplifted, threatening forefin- 
ger, there, over her shoulders, ap- 
peared the faces of my husband 
and brother, and sisters and sis- 
terhoods went quite out of my 
mind. 

When I had been duly happy, 
and petted, and pitied, and my 
two knights were sitting quietly be- 
side me, my husband said: “ Ihave 
brought an invalid to keep you 
company. Harry has to lie by for 
a little while, and I shall have you 
out in Bath chairs together. It 
will be the most interesting invalid 
procession in Ventnor, and I sha’n’t 
know how to walk humbly enough 
beside it. Only a few insignificant 
men will look at you, madam, but 
think of all the tender glances 
that'll be fixed on Harry! ‘Such 
a handsome young man!’ ‘The 
bloom of health on his cheek, too; 
I wonder what’s the matter with 
him?’ ‘ Poor fellow! Mysterious, 
isn’t it ?’” 

“Harry!” I cried, “ Harry ill?” 
And I looked incredulously at our 
brother’s tall, strong figure and 
clear, bright-hued face. 

“Oh! it isnot much,” said Harry. 
“T’'ve given myself a little twist 
ihat will soon mend.” 

“We hag a bit of an accident,” 
added Rodney. ™ There’s a very 
rough sea off Sark for more than 
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half the year, and landing on the 
island or getting off it again during 
the time’s a difficult, often a hope- 
less, undertaking. We were a little 
early for smooth weather, and, 
though we got on shore easily 
enough, we had some trouble to 
leave it again. Two days we had 
to give it up, and, though we fetch- 
ed it on the third day, some of us 
got spilled into the water first—oh ! 
we are here; you needn't clutch my 
hand so desperately—and Harry 
strained his shoulder and got an 
ugly blow in the side, so he’s to be 
put into cotton-wool for a week or 
two. 

“But my bag, Helen! Your 
birthday present—the nixies have 
got it! Harry’s glad. He abused 
me all the way for being such a 
swell as to carry a toothbrush on a 
walking-trip, and this is how he 
chuckles over my misfortunes.” And 
my husband drew from his pocket 
a Channel Islands Guide, whose fly- 
leaves were embellished with a 
series of sketches setting forth the 
adventures of the hapless dressing- 
bag in nixiedom—the consterna- 
tion its advent created; the long- 
nosed, saw-nosed, cork-screw sea- 
creatures called in to pick the lock ; 
a porpoise presiding over the court 
of inquiry held upon the monogram 
on the bag and its fittings; mer- 
maids with the pomade, combs, and 
hand-mirror; lobsters brushing 
their teeth ; lobsters variously over- 
come by their investigations into 
the nature of a novel fluid in the 
cognac flask; a sea-horse anchor- 
ed to a button-hook—the whole 
winding up with an octopus grasp- 
ing, squeezing, rolling, flattening 
the emptied bag, gathering it in 
with two or three arms to a heap 
of oysters beneath its monstrous, 
undulating shapelessness, while all 
the other arms were scrolling and 
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unscrolling, a mass of hideous 
sucker pustules showing here, an 
inflating, self-swallowing, turning- 
inside-out process going on there, 
in the indescribable—octopoid ? oc- 
to-what ?—fashion. 

“ Reminiscences of the Brighton 
Aquarium,” said Harry. “ That 
devil-creature haunted me till I 
had to draw him to be rid of him. 
I nearly turned Manichee while I 
stood fascinated before his tank.’’. 

I was alone when Sister Ger- 
trude came next to see after my 
welfare. “I’m not to be given up,” 
I cried so soon as I caught sight 
of her pleasant, friendly face. “I 
forgot my manners this morning; 
but why did you punish me by 
running away before I could pre- 
sent my husband to my new friend 
and kind nurse ?” 

Sister Gertrude assured me that 
my nurse clung tenaciously to her 
convalescing invalid, and then, ask- 
ing after my morning’s experience 
with her companion, I easily drew 
her on to speak quite freely of 
Sister Mary Agnes. 

“She’s as good as she is beauti- 
ful,” said Sister Gertrude. ‘“ Do 
you not find her beautiful? But 
though I love and admire her more 
than any person I’ve ever known, 
I often do not understand her, and 
I know she by no means returns 
my affection. She seems to have 
no love to spend upon human be- 
ings. Ihave heard her say that the 
leaving her family, when she enter- 
ed the sisterhood, was rather a re- 
lief than a sacrifice to her, and that 
of her home she missed chiefly its 
luxurious comforts and her per- 
sonal freedom there. But then her 
family, though extremely elegant 
and clever, are quite worldly peo- 
ple, with whom she could have lit- 
tle in common, and she thinks 
they, too, were relieved to have her 
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away from them, safely and proper- 
ly sheltered and settled.” 

“Is she a very useful member of 
your sisterhood ?” I asked a little 
maliciously. 

“Not at all useful in many 
ways,” answered Sister Gertrude 
with a simple honesty that shamed 
me. “ But we have no sister intel- 
lectually so valuable as she is, no 
one so wholly given to spiritual 
things, so capable of religious 
teaching and influence. But, in 
spiritual as in many other matters, 
I feel beside her like some grovel- 
ling earth-creature beside a soaring 
lark. In everything itis the super- 
natural aspect that strikes her, and 
to see her once, rapt in prayer, is 
to see something one would never 
forget. Most persons, I think, 
turning to Heaven with love and 
for help, choose rather the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity, a 
Brother human as well as divine, 
an Intercessor visibly linked to 
their poverty and feebleness, upon 
whom to cast themselves; Sister 
Mary Agnes’ devotion of devotions 
is to the Holy Spirit. And she 
wishes that we had, as they have 
in the Roman branch, strictly 
cloistered and contemplative re- 
ligious orders of women—like the 
Carmelites, for instance. At least 
she did wish it,” Sister Gertrude 
corrected herself, “ but of late she 
seems scarcely to know what she 
wishes. An old friend of hers, who 
went over to Rome some years ago, 
has recently become a Poor Clare 
in London, and by that, and some 
other things, Sister Mary Agnes 
has been a good deal upset.” 

“You mean that she would like 
to follow her friend to Rome and 
the Poor Clares ?” 

“ Hardly that, I hope,” said Sis- 
ter Gertrude, “but she thinks a 

Poor Clare’s life would be the 
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life her heart seeks. Sister Mary 
Agnes, of all creatures!. She is 
fervent enough to endure very se- 
vere bodily austerities, but natural- 
ly no one was ever more sensitive 
to the rose-leaf crumples. But she 
vows we are all smothered in com- 
forts, sunk in materialism, and de- 
clares sometimes that if heaven 
were only a state of natural beati- 
tude Anglicanism would be its 
surest path and nearest gate. You 
can imagine how dreadful it must 
be to us to have a sister saying such 
wild things! Most of our sisters 
have given her up, and believe she 
will end as a pervert; but I cling to 
her, though when I tell you we are 
here now that she may consider 
whether she can conscientiously 
remain in the sisterhood or not, 
you will admit that my faith has 
need to be strong. But it holds, 
and I should not have said quite 
all I have done to you, only that I 
did not like you to be perplexed by 
things you are very likely to hear 
from her.” 

“So you have begun the S¢ 
Teresa,” said Harry, having taken 
refuge with me in the early even- 
ing from an outrageously active 
and noisy romp in progress in the 
sitting-room between my husband 
and his small daughter, and lifting, 
as he spoke, the book from the 
stand beside my bed, where Sister 
Mary Agnes had hastily dropped 
it. “I need not ask if you read it 
with indifference,” he added sud- 
denly, showing me a curling, blis- 
tered leaf, which betrayed the pas- 
sionate rainfall from the beautiful 
eyes of my deputy nurse of the 
morning. 

“Those were not my tears,” I 
said; “but I wish you would read 
me a page or two just there.” And 
he complied, giving St. Teresa’s 
description of her first visit to the 
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first monastery of Discalced Friars 
founded by her disciple, St. John 
of the Cross. 

What happiest worldling could 
hear or read all unmoved the just- 
touched details she gives of the 
almost disembodied life she found 
men leading, for the love of God, 
in that lonely barn, where all was 
humility, fervor, and sternest aus- 
terity and poverty, from the broth- 
ers’ beds of hay, strewn close un- 
der the low eaves, with stones for 
pillows, ‘the holy prior sweeping 
walks and passage-ways, to the 
rough little wood-cut of the Cruci- 
fixion pinned against the wall with 
thorns, before which St. Teresa 
burst into joyful tears? 

“No wonder that moved Sister 
Mary Agnes,” I said after a little 
silence; “that unearthly life would 
be so entirely after her own heart.” 

“ Sister Mary Agnes is the young- 
er of your two nurses, then ?—for 
the elder one scarcely looks a per- 
son of ascetic tastes and tenden- 
cies.” 

“T’m thankful for that,” I ex- 
claimed; “she makes all the better 
nurse, while her beautiful young 
companion is about as useful in a 
sick-room as some princess under 
a baleful spell, Undine before she 
found her soul, or any impossible 
cloud creature. But she’s lovely 
to look at or listen to, and watch- 
ing her speaking or silent, moving 
or sitting quietly, affects me like 
hearing some perfect harmony.” 

The splendors of the Bath-chair 
procession projected by my hus- 
band never came to pass. When 
I made my first sortie into the 
open air but one chair was brought 
to the door, and then, and for a 
good many days afterward, both 
the brothers strolled beside it up 
and down the cliff walk and 
through the bowery lanes of Bon- 














church. As I grew rapidly strong, 
able to resume my active life on 
foot, the sisters joined us in our 
rambles, and we made together a 
number of the charming Liliputian 
excursions one may make from 
Ventnor, spent idle, happy, all-out- 
of-doors days wandering about the 
Landslip, stretched in the shade 
of an enormous boulder on the 
sands of some solitary cove, or 
nestled in some high, sunny, heath- 
grown hollow of the undulating 
downs, where we lost the Under- 
cliff and the nineteenth century al- 
together, and there was no world 
but that mid-air stretch of buoyant 
swells and falls of thick-matted, 
dwarf-herbaged turf; where a pale- 
tinted, dappled arch of sky, whose 
low vault was filled with sun-shot 
haze, bent closely above us, and 
far, far below a beryl sea ringed us 
about, shimmering, silvering, dark- 
ening, widening ever to a softly- 
radiant horizon where cloud was 
sea, and sea was cloud; and no 
sound broke the brooding hush of 
spring in the airy solitude save our 
own speech and laughter, the rush 
of warm winds, the nearer or faint- 
er tinkling bells of cropping sheep, 
the bleating of young lambs, the 
loud humming of rover bees, the 
sudden, brief song-ecstasies of 
busy, over-blissful birds, or the in- 
frequent boom of a distant cuckoo, 
the notes coming mellow as clear 
from his miles-away covert in some 
sunny hill-coppice beloved of the 
early purple orchis, and crowded 
with tall ranks of juicy-stemmed 
hyacinths, whose thread-swung blos- 
soms one could fancy all tremulous 
with the emotion of the great, near 
cry. 

These sauntering, lounging, 
dreamy days pleased at least two 
of our number best. 

“This is too delicious!” Sister 
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Mary Agnes would say sometimes 
after she had sat a long time si- 
lent, her face turned seaward, her 
lightly-clasped hands dropped stir- 
lessonherlap. “Ishould like never 
to move again. No, no, I shall ne- 
ver be a country-iover,” she added 
in response to some saying of Sister 
Gertrude’s to that effect. “The 
town for me, whoever made it. 
Souls are the highest things on the 
earth, and wherever souls are gath- 
ered must be the field of incessant 
supernatural activities, keen spiri- 
tual life, an atmosphere pierced 
through and through, electric, with 
God's swift, endless, multitudinous 
graces. One would feel so much 
safer from being forgotten by him 
there ! 

“T never understand what peo- 
ple mean who talk of the innocence 
of the country, its freedom fromm 
temptations, and so on. Why, the 
very inmost, subtlest temptations 
seem to me to dwell there. Was 
not our Lord even taken into a 
high mountain apart when the 
devil would tempt him? And that 
ancient curse, ‘Cursed be the 
ground for thy sake’—where has 
that been revoked, save in spots 
where his saints have lived and 
died, where he is served and wor- 
shipped, where his dead lie waiting 
his summons ? 

“But the stillness, the sweet air, 
the sweet sounds, are enchanting— 
for a bit; and it is so good, for a 
bit, to rest from one’s self and the 
needy neighbor !” 

Harry, too, liked resting best. 
He complained of nothing, but 
long walks or drives seemed more 
and more to tire him, and he visi- 
bly lost color, flesh, and appetite. 
If pressed concerning himself, he 
admitted a good deal of languor 
and a constant dull pain in the 
side, but he attributed the pain to 
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the lingering irritation and soreness 
from the blow he had received, and 
the languor to the enervating Isle 
of Wight spring; there was really 
nothing to speak of or be anxious 
about. Nor. were we more than 
lightly anxious. He was constant- 
ly bright, and I, at least, though 
much occupied with him mentally, 
gave only passing thoughts to his 
bodily health. 

Just now I found much in him 
to note and speculate about. His 
avoidance of ladies’ society seemed 
to have vanished, or to have van- 
ished totally regarding our neigh- 
bors and daily companions, the 
sisters. He was tireless in render- 
ing them courtesies and little ser- 
vices: posted their letters; ordered 
their carriage when they drove 
without us somewhere for busi- 
ness or pleasure; handed them in 
and out of it; brought them flowers 
and fruit ; walked with them to their 
church on Sundays, carrying their 
prayer-books like the gallant cava- 
lier he was, but scrupulously relin- 
quishing them to their owners and 
bowing his adieu at the church 
door; even, once when they had 
gone to some even-song or after- 
noon service of a secular day, and 
a sudden shower dashed down, 
coming out of the church they 
found him waiting with umbrellas 
on the church steps to convoy them 
dryly home. 

“Sisters of St. Barnabas” our 
dear new friends were, and Harry 
I dubbed the “Brother of St. Bar- 
nabas,” though I for a time, by dint 
of great self-restraint, reserved this 
title for my private gossips with 
my husband. At last, however, 
out it came one day that I found 
Harry solicitously buttoning the 
gloves on Sister Gertrude’s plump, 
useful hands. It was received with 
a scream of laughter, and “ Brother 
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of St. Barnabas’ 
acclamation. 

“Harry,” I asked afterward, 
“would you dare offer to button 
the gloves of one of your nuns?” 

“Real nuns’ gloves are not co- 
quette and have no buttons,” he 
answered me. “They are coarse 
wool or cotton ones—such as Sis- 
ter Mary Agnes wears,” he added. 
“ But I believe I should hardly be 
allowed to fasten them if they ad 
buttons—or have the cheek to pro- 
pose it.” 

The Brother of St. Barnabas 
proffered his attentions to the sis- 
ters with the greatest impartiality, 
and his manner toward them, as 
our intimacy grew, became in truth 
that of a brother who had a right 
to be near them and protect them, 
and his tender deference was a 
pretty thing to see. Sister Ger- 
trude had the warmest friendship 
for him, and declared he was the 
most ideally charming young gen- 
tleman she had ever known. 

“ But I’m afraid sometimes it’s 
a great pity we ever came here,” 
she would add when speaking to 
me alone. “I don’t think he’s a 
wolf, or, if he is, I don’t think he 
means to be a wolf; but he’s such 
a good wolf, don’t you see? And 
of course he thinks his way is the 
only sure way, and Sister Mary 
Agnes can’t help seeing and feel- 
ing his goodness, his unlikeness to 
young men in general, and she is 
sure to fancy that it’s his religion 
makes the difference. How will it 
all end? But I can’t leave her 
here alone, and she says she’s not 
in the least ready to go back, and 
doubts if she ever will be!” 

And “How will it all end?” I 
asked myself often enough. I ap- 
pealed to my husband: “ What 
does Harry mean? Is it Sister 
Mary Agnes or her soul he’s after? 


he became by 
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And can we, ought we, to do any- 
thing ?” 

“Why need Harry mean any- 
thing,” returned Rodney, “but to 
be civil to two uncommonly nice 
women, one of whom has us deeply 
in her debt for the greatest kind- 
ness? If, even, he means prose- 
lyting, how can we help it? 
Neither on your account nor on 
his do I think it best for us to 
make amove just yet. But nothing 
binds the sisters here; I suppose 
they would go if they felt uneasi- 
ness or annoyance. And how you 
can discern anything lover-like in 
him to be anxious about passes 
me. Why should you be anxious 
if there was? I should as soon 
myself dream of making love toa 
saint in niche and nimbus as to 
Sister Mary Agnes; but if Harry 
could fancy and win such a super- 
human kind of a wife, since his 
marriage would set at rest the 
home dread that we are to have at 
least a Father Ellison among us, if 
not that most terrible thing, a 
Father Ellison, S.J., why I should 
be, glad to see him utterly taken 
off his feet by this paradoxical 
specimen of womanhood and ritu- 
alism.”’ 

“ Paradoxical for a woman to 
love heaven best, and for a ritualist 
to hanker after Rome !” 

“ Ta-ta ~ 

So the soft spring days slipped 
the one after the other for a time 
long in its passing but short in 
reality, for it was not yet the end 
of May when Sister Gertrude rous- 
ed me from my happy unconcern 
by assuring me of her certainty 
that Harry grew constantly weak- 
er, and her fear that the blow or 
strain at Sark had inflicted graver 
injury than we had suspected. 
‘Realize, if you can,” she said, 
“how little he walks now. If he 
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starts with us he makes .an excuse 
to stop when we have gone but a 
little distance, and quite lately he 
declines to leave his chair on the 
balcony or in the garden for al- 
most any excursion. His hands 
are grown strangely pale and thin, 
and this week he has noi once 
gone, as usual, to early Mass.” 

Before I could tell my husband 
what Sister Gertrude had said, an 
accident—some chance which in a 
frolic between Mabel and her 
uncle threw the child with sudden 
violence upon Harry’s left knee 
and arm, the left being the injured 
side, and he dropped, as if Shot, in 
a dead faint—revealed to us all 
that his condition was an alarm- 
ing one. 

The verdict of the best medical 
skill we could summon was, in its 
precision and in its vagueness, 
much more terrible than anything 
our tardily-aroused fears had sug- 
gested: the injury had resulted in 
tumor, of malignant character, as 
it seemed, but at any rate so situ- 
ated that no operation was possi- 
ble, and we could do nothing but 
wait, give careful care, and hope 
what we could from a sturdy con- 
stitution and a chance turn of the 
malady. And we should not have 
long to wait, he added, for the case 
was one of rapid advance. This 
of Harry—Harry, who had come 
to us so little while ago superb with 
the health and strength of unblem- 
ished young manhood! 

“Doctor H ,”’ Harry said 
when the physician came again, 
“didn’t you forget to give one cau- 
tion to my people here? They are 
so tender of me I shall be sure to 
suspect something!” 

And then our life went on again 
with greater change internally than 
externally. No more long walks 
for any of us, and Harry was to 
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avoid fatigue of whatever kind ; but 
for a time a gentle drive was pos- 
sible to him, and he still spent 
hours on the balcony, in the gar- 
den, and on the turfy lap of the 
first easy slopes by which, from the 
very garden walls of those eyrie 
houses facing seawards along St. 
Boniface’s road, the hill mounts 
up, and ever more sharply up, up, 
up to the breezy height of St. Boni- 
face’s Down. Aught but cheery in 
his presence we could not be, he 
was so full of sweet brightness him- 
self, and we gathered about him 
and lingered beside him more, I 
thought sometimes, than he ought 
to bear; but this he could not be 
brought to believe. 

Frequently now we were joined 
for an hour or two of an evening 
by two of Harry’s Romanist friends, 
made in Ventnor: the parish priest, 
a handsome, jovial Irishman of 
charming musical abilities, and a 
mid-England canon, staying in 
Ventnor on sick-furlough—* An Ox- 
ford man,” said Sister Gertrude, 
“and one of the most dangerous of 
perverts.” She was at first very shy 
of these visitors, but the reverend 
canon was himself so blushing and 
easily disconcerted that she hastily 
concluded his powers and danger- 
ousness had been greatly overrated ; 
and when she found the shy man 
could warm into delightful dis- 
course, that nothing within his 
range escaped piercing glance and 
analysis, that his wit and his logic 
were as keen as inevitable, she had 
become so entirely interested in the 
details of reformatory work in 
which he was head, heart, and, more 
than all, histime and means engag- 
ed in his big and poorest of city 
parishes, so convinced that he, too, 
was a good wolf, that she forgot to 
keep persistently in mind the hid- 
den claws and fangs. She was, 
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moreover, a good deal occupied 
with Harry, having, as soon as his 
condition was declared, installed 
herself as nurse-in-chief, with my 
husband for her very zealous and 
obedient subaltern. Both joined 
in shelving me as an incapable in 
the work, but Harry diplomatized 
my annoyance away. “ What 
brother of St. Barnabas ever staged 
it down hill so attended and waited 
upon?” he said. “A famous Lon- 
don doctor for courier over the 
new route; Sister Gertrude, the 
chief spoke in the wheel of a great 
hospital, at my back all day long; 
Rodney, too, the most tireless of 
lay brothers, as deputy nurse; Helen 
to carry on the guardian angel de- 
partment, with Mabel for attend- 
ant cherub; Fathers G and 
W as ghostly adjutants.” 

“ And Sister Mary Agnes, Har- 
ry ?” 

“Yes, Sister Mary Agnes—what 
réle would you assign her? The 
good, the true, and the beautiful ? 
Or shall we say that she’s lec- 
trice to his most unworthy high- 
ness ?” 

His faithful reader she was daily, 
and this was a pleasure we mostly 
shared with him; for, besides our 
desire to be near Harry, her lovely 
voice, which she used in reading 
with vivid feeling and expression, 
drew us all like a spell. 

Middlemarch was then just com- 
pleted, and we had Middlemarch—a 
reading which, with all its enjoy- 
ment, gave a first hard blow to the 
intense loyalty of certain of our 
number to George Eliot. Harry 
revelled in Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, which the canon 
brought us, and could not enjoy 
enough the songs and the vahish- 
ing grin ofthe Cheshire cat. Then 
we had Mrs. Oliphant’s St. Francis 
of Assisi, and a little French me- 
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moir which, aside from its intrinsic 
merit, touched us keenly, because 
its subject, a priest of that fervid 
time in the Gallican Church of 
such priests as Fathers Lacordaire 
and Ravignan, such laymen as Mon- 
talembert, Rio, and Ozanam—a sub- 
ject full of esprit, dan, graces of 
mind and manner, and on fire with 
heavenly love—died in the rare 
promise of his early manhood. 
There was constant mention in the 
book of one and another of his 
friends among the leaders of Catho- 
lic thought and work in France; 
at one of them, a name new to us, 
Sister Mary Agnes dropped the 
book upon her lap and looked at 
Harry. “I knew that man,” she 
said, “ Father P . Ged bless him 
wherever he is! If ever man wore 
the visible beauty of holiness, he 
did. He was like an alabaster 
vase, translucent and softly radiant 
from lamp burning within it. He 
was very young when I saw him, 
and his youthfulness of aspect lent 
his sanctity something pathetic, 
angelic, irresistible. I don’t think 
I wasin his company for more than 
one hour, but that hour changed all 
my life, I hope.” 

“Did he say something that 
moved you, or was it his look sim- 
ply?” asked Sister Gertrude. 

“A little thing he did; and I 
had been, from the first moment, 
very much impressed by his look 
and manner. It was between four 
and five years ago. I was just eight- 
een, and mamma had celebrated 
my own and a sister’s release from 
governess and lesson-books by a 
Swiss summer, from which we re- 
turned via Paris, stopping there a 
month for sight-seeing. 

We had gone to see Father P ’s 
church, and a note of introduction 
we carried to him from a Polish 
cousin who is a nun procured us 
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our interview with him and his 
personal guidance about the church. 

“ We were an entirely worldly par- 
ty—churchwomen, oh! yes, and I 
was even reckoned a Puseyite, and 
much berated by my aunt there- 
for. She was of the party, a faith- 
ful reader of Zhe Rock, and of 
course bitterly anti-Roman, but the 
rest of us were quite indifferent— 
contemptuous, if we had thought 
about it, but sufficiently conde- 
scending to find much enjoyment 
in our inspection of the church, 
which we treated as an art museum 
simply. 

“ Returning from our tour through 
the side chapels, we had, to reach 
the sacristy whence we had enter- 
ed, to cross directly before the 
high altar, before which, of course, 
the sanctuary lamp was burning. 
You can imagine how we crossed— 
heads erect, knees stiff, staring at, 
and audibly commenting upon, the 
altar and the picture above it. I 
was next to Father P , and he 
the lastofthe party. I turned, after 
walking past the gates of the sanc- 
tuary, for another look, or to address 
him some complimentary observa- 
tion, but. in time to catch a look of 
pain and horror upon his face, and 
to see him throw himself upon his 
knees on the steps before the gates 
with such impetuous abandon that 
his forehead even was pressed 
against them. It was over in an 
instant, but like electricity the con- 
sciousness flashed through me how 
our graceless irreverence had 
shocked and hurt him, and that he 
had flung himself down, offering his 
love and homage in reparation of 
our rude scorn. In the same mo- 
ment came my first real thought 
about the Real Presence and what 
it must mean to one who truly be- 
lieved. Iknew I had had a glimpse 
of a bared soul—a soul fused with 
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love and absolute certainty. Years 
could not have convicted me more 
entirely of the relation to each oth- 
er of things temporal and things 
spiritual in that man’s mind—our 
Lord a//, and the heaped gifts of 
earth, without him, only smoking 
flax. It was all so swift, I was so 
overwhelmed, so personally humili- 
ated, that without reason, only that 
I had somehow to do it, I dropped 
upon my knees where I stood. 
Father P—— waited for me to rise, 
and we were soon all in his parlor 
again. There he insisted upon of- 
fering us cakes, fruit, wine, and 
gave each of the party a little me- 
mento of our visit—crosses of olive- 
wood, lace pictures,and to me a 
little medal of Our Lady. ‘I 
should like to give you this,’ he 
said. ‘Should you dislike or be 


afraid to wear it ?’ , 
“*Certainly not afraid, mon pere ; 


but I can’t promise that I will.’ 

“*Bien. At least 1 am sure you 
will not treat with disrespect what 
I give you with so many good 
wishes.” And when we took our 
leave he added a special little word 
to me. 

“ ‘Adieu, mon enfant. I shall not 
forget you. Aw ciel /—if I never 
see you again on earth.’ 

“* And—see the wily popery of 
the man!—I meant of to wear the 
medal, but I think he prayed it on 
to me, for so soon as I could get a 
chain I put it on my neck, and 
there it has been ever since !” 

When July came hope for Harry 
had well-nigh left us. He could 
no longer get down-stairs, but was 
still able to sit up some hours 
daily, and to bear being wheeled 
from his sleeping-room to our 
sitting-room on the same floor. 
The fainting-fits were of frequent 
recurrence, ‘he was but the wan 
ghost of himself, and the doctor 
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could say no more than that there 
was still a chance for life. Harry, 
however, complained of nothing. 
He would have all our life to go on 
as nearly as might be, as if he were 
not ill; he was interested in all our 
small events, the sunshine of days 
whose every lapsing hour we felt 
menaced by a terror of darkness. 
Sister Gertrude he had taken alto- 
gether captive. 

“You are so good, Harry,” she 
would say, “that I feel as if I were 
tending some stray angel.” 

Even Sister Mary Agnes lost her 
fright at illness. “Who would 
dream,” she said to me, “ that a sick 
man, or sickness at all, could be 
like that? He is like a star fading 
out in a morning sky. I don’t 
know if this is dying, but, if it 
were, who could, for him, be aught 
but happy ?” 

She read to him still, but not 
for long now, and chiefiy what he 
could no longer read for himself— 
the Gospel of the day, a chapter of 
The Following of Christ, something 
wholly devotional. 

Both the sisters had become very 
dear to us all, and seemed in no 
way aliens, but of ourselves, in this 
bitter-sweet time. As for Sister 
Gertrude, she was our staff; yet 1 
could but wonder sometimes 
was left to us so long. 

“ How is it with Sister Mary Ag- 
nes?” I asked her. “ Do the trou- 
bled waters of her spirit subside at 
all? Does she seem nearer ability 
to make her decision about the 
sisterhood ?” 

“TI fear it is no longer staying 
in the sisterhood that’sin question,” 
Sister Gertrude replied. ‘I 
such a fraud to be going about in 
this dress,’ she told me lately. 
‘But I’ve no other garment to put 
on, and perhaps the keeping in 
these a little longer won’t make my 


she 


feel 
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crime any blacker.’ I ask her no- 
thing; I’m afraid to listen when 
she begins speaking to me earnest- 
ly. For a while, when we first 
came, she read some doctrinal 
books, but they’ve long been put 
aside. I know she has lately had 
several talks with Canon W ,and 
she spends hours, when there’s no 
service going on, in the Catholic 
chapel. I implored her to consid- 
er the scandal of an Anglican sis- 
ter haunting a Romish chapel, 
coming and going before all eyes, 
in the broad day—and now she 
goes after dusk, when I can go 
with her. It’s a poor little place 
enough, but the glories of the 
grandest cathedral wouldn't lighten, 
to me, the heavy minutes I wait there 
for her. But it might be heaven, 
to hear her: ‘Can’t you feel it?’ she 
cries to me—‘ the peace, the surety, 
the Presence? Our Lord waiting 


there, and not withholding himself 


from even such a hesitating, cow- 
ardly skulker by night as I am?’ 
Surely she has said enough to me, 
and some of our friends are al- 
ready gravely displeased that I 
linger here with her, and above all 
that we maintain close relations 
with a household containing such 
dangerous elements and allies. In- 
dulgence I am sure won't last 
much longer; I shall have to leave 
with her or go without her. How 
hard the latter looks I cannot tell 
you. People treat with respect 
the close friendship that may exist 
between men, but reckon lightly 
the strength of the affection women 
feel for each other. My love for 
Sister Mary Agnes is the strongest 
earthly sentiment I have known, 
and it is weak to say that death 
looks easier far to me than a life 
estranged from her in spirit and 
abiding-place. But I blame no- 
body—least of all Sister Mary Ag- 


nes herself. Sometimes I think it 
was ordered—our coming here, and 
the worst that can happen!” 

It was but a few days after this 
that our sad, hastily-thrust-aside 
forebodings for Harry became an 
anguished certainty: we must let 
him go. 

“T ought to tell you that there 
is no longer room for hope,” de- 
clared the doctor. “I find this 
morning a fatal sign whose coming 
I have never known life to outlast 
a fortnight. There is less than 
usual  prostration—his young 
strength makes a brave battle— 
but, if there are matters he 
would wish to settle, better not 
delay too long. The end may he 
at the furthest limit I have men- 
tioned, and it may be—any time!” 

In the afternoon we were sitting, 
my husband and I, in Harry’s 
room beside his bed. We were 
sorrowful, but in great peace—we 
two; Harry serene and joyous as 
one who starts on a long-desired, 
long-planned journey. We had 
talked freely of what was so nearly 
come, or, rather, Harry had talked, 
and we listened, clinging to him 
with eyes and hands. He was so 
calm, so happy, we could not be 
all unconsoled. Time and the 
world shrivelled as from their 
boundaries we gazed, with him, 
through the opening gates at life 
real, infinite. 

“ As for my worldly affairs,” said 
Harry, “there are still some things 
to be done. You, Rodney—” he 
paused at a knock at the door, and 
Sister Gertrude entered, her face 
flushed and disfigured with much 
weeping. 

“Harry, Helen, Mr. Ellison,” 
she began hurriedly, “I find I must 
go up to London to-night, and I 
have come to say good-by, and to 
see what arrangements can be 
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made for supplying my place here 
with Harry.” 

“ Rodney and I will take care of 
Harry,” I said; “ but you are com- 
ing back? You do not mean we 
are to say good-by finally ?” 

“T hope it is not a final good- 
by,” she answered, “ but I certain- 
ly go with no intention of returning. 
Don’t think me quite forgetful and 
selfish ; I must go now, and I carry 
a great grief with me. I have lost 
Sister Mary Agnes! She is no 
longer a Sister of St. Barnabas; 
she was baptized a Romanist by 
Canon W at the chapel this 
morning. I hope you, at least, are 
satisfied ?” she finished, looking re- 
proachfully at Harry. 

“Thankful and pleased, dear 
Sister Gertrude,” he returned, 
“but not quite satisfied. I could 
be more nearly that if you and my 
two dear people here were ‘such as 
I also am except these bonds.’” 

“And does Sister Ma—can I 
learn to say Miss Rotheray ?—does 
she remain ?” I asked. 

“Yes, for a little, while she waits 
for letters from her family,” was 
the answer. “ It is not quite suit- 
able, her staying in lodgings by 
herself, but I am more troubled 
by what will become of her after- 
ward. Some members of the fami- 
ly will be very violent at her hav- 
ing become a per—” she hesitated. 

“We'll compromise, Sister Ger- 
trude,” cried Harry. “I won't say 
com, and you won't say fer: we'll 
call her a ’vert /” 

“ A ’vert, then,” said Sister Ger- 
trude, smiling faintly. “ Her mo- 
ther will not be bitter—Romanism 
is rather the high uncommon 
fashion of late—but she is a great 
lady of limited means, with a bril- 
liant family of sons and daughters 
to settle in life—sons and daugh- 
ters as worldly as their mother— 
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and to have so unsympathetic a 
daughter, whom she thought dis- 
posed of, returned upon her hands 
and her purse will be as uncom- 
fortable for her as the home life 
will be intolerable to the daughter. 
Even in its material aspects it is a 
sad business.” 

“T wish, Sister Gertrude, that 
you would be so kind as to beg 
Miss Rotheray to come here with 
you for a few minutes,” said Harry. 

She looked at him -doubtfully, 
but resistance was impossible. 
“T’m an arch abetter of ’verts and 
popery myself,” she murmured, but 
she left the room. 

“Rodney,” said Harry, “ you 
must not be hurt at anything I am 
going to say. It is a good many 
months now since I devoted a por- 
tion, and the larger portion, of my 
property to a special purpose quite 
distinct from claims of affection or 
kindred. ‘The smaller portion goes 
in gifts and legacies already pro- 
vided for; the larger is to be de- 
posited in a lump in the Bank of 
Heaven, and you, Rodney, are to 
administer the whole. You see I’m 
providing trouble for you when I 
shall be out of the way of furnish- 
ing it personally.” 

“What you have is your own, 
dear boy, to do with exactly as you 
see fit,” Rodney answered, and 
then we were silent till the door 
reopened to admit Sister Gertrude 
and her lost lamb. 

Miss Rotheray was no longer the 
Anglican sister in garb. She wore 
a black cashmere gown, plainly 
made, but fashioned like the gown 
of the period, its sombreness re- 
lieved by an ivory cross upon her 
breast, and white at throat and 
wrists, and her head was bare, 
showing the dark hair rippled to its 
roots in long, natural waves, but 
combed plainly away from her face, 
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and fastened in heavy braids close- 
ly about her head—long, rich, East- 
ern hair, such as Queen Esther 
must have worn. She bore some 
traces of the agitating scene she 
had had with Sister Gertrude; her 
eyes shone as if recently visited by 
tears, and there was a simple sweet- 
ness in her look that was newly 
there, or that I for the first time 
discerned. Harry held out his 
hand. 

“T want to give you both hands,” 
he cried, “ but this left one’s a soul- 
less, stock-still member. It was a 
beautiful morning’s work! How 
happy, how all at rest you are going 
to be! I congratulate you with all 
my heart, for myself and for these 
people here who don’t know yet 
how much they should rejoice for 
you.” 


“Thank you,’ she answered. 


“T knew you would be glad. I 


wanted to send word to you yester- 
day that all doubt was over and 
that I saw my way clear, but it 
seemed best not. I am very happy 
and thankful.” 

“Won’t you sit down?’ Harry 
begged. “Dear Sister Gertrude, 
you too; please stay for a few 
minutes.” 

He closed his eyes and was si- 
lent a moment or two, then, open- 
ing them, he turned his head on 
the pillow so that he could the more 
easily see Miss Rotheray. 

“This is very informal,” he mur- 
mured, “yet it is formidable, too. 
Miss Rotheray, will you marry me?” 

Sister Gertrude started violently, 
but her young companion beside 
her did not move. Instead the 
deep color rose to her face and 
passed over it wave after wave; 
then she grew extremely pale. 

“I do not expect to marry,” she 
said. “I have never meant to mar- 
ry anybody.” 
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“And it wouldn’t be marrying 
anybody to marry me,” returned 
Harry. “I am not a body, but a 
flying shadow! But I understand 
you, and I must explain myself. 

“Tt is nearly two years now since 
it came to me very strongly that I 
was to give myself, and the larger 
share of such wealth as I possessed, 
to our Lord’s special service in 
thanksgiving for the very especial 
manner in which he had sought me 
out and drawn me to him. I have 
not been clear as to what he would 
have of me, whether I was to serve 
as priest orlayman. I came abroad 
hoping that my vocation and work 
might in these older homes of the 
faith, or in Rome, be revealed to 
me. I was not disappointed ; we all 
know what my vocation is—my 
happiest vocation!” He stopped, 
rested a moment, and went on. 
“Tam to go, but you, it is likely, ° 
may stay many years in this world. 
And there are my pledged worldly 
goods; cannot you be my steward 
and dispense them for me? I ask 
you to marry a dying man because 
I think that so some things may be 
made easier for you, and because 
to your own family, to some mem- 
bers of mine, and to the world 
generally it will be entirely natural 
that as my—widow you should 
hold and dispose of my property.” 

He stopped again and looked 
fixedly at the young girl, but she 
remained silent with eyes down- 
cast. 

“ You are very beautiful,” he said. 
“All through our Channel Islands 
journey I could not forget that 
glimpse I had had of you when 
starting. How it might have been 
with me had I come back unhurt, 
had I found you other than what 
you are, I can’t say; but I could 
not know yeu without feeling that 
you were of those who onearth are 
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to: lead the angelic life, and I was 
at once by sister Helen, and later 
by yourself, so interested in your 
religious doubts and beliefs, and 
the difficulties of your position, 
that I had no thought for you save 
spiritually. But, spiritually, you 
possessed me. I felt in every way 
powerless to help you, but one day 
down in our little chapel, when I 
was yet quite unconscious that my 
injury was a mortal one, I offered 
my life to our Lord, to be at any 
moment yielded into his hands if 
but he would bestow the gift of 
faith upon you, lead your wander- 
ing feet into his fold. I don’t know 
that he accepted my offering, but 
‘greater love,’ you know, ‘hath no 
man than this.” Have I not some 
claim upon you? Cannot you do 
for me some of the things I must 
leave undone—serve for me as well 
as for yourself?” 

Still silence, but Miss Rotheray 
was intensely pale, and her eyes 
were fixed upon a small crucifix that 
stood upon a table placed near the 
head of the bed. Suddenly Sister 
Gertrude turned, showing a face 
drenched in tears. She caught 
hold 6f Miss Rotheray’s arm. 

“ You must, you know you must!” 
she said. 

The girl rose to her feet and 
looked at Rodney and me. 
speech, I waved her toward Harry 
with both hands in a gesture of 
benediction, and as silently Rodney 
rose, took her hand, and led her to- 
ward the bedside. Lifting the cru- 
cifix from the table, she dropped 
upon her knees beside the bed, 
placed the crucifix in Harry’s hand, 
then clasped both her own around 
it. 

“T am not thinking of myself,” 
she cried. “I was frightened, 
adrift. You are and have been 
wholly generous. I see it all. I 


Past. 
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will do whatever you ask: thank 
God for us both as well as I can, 
be as faithfully your steward as I 
can, and you will ask him to make 
me worthier your trust.” 

Harry feebly drew the crucifix 
and the hands holding his to his 
lips. 

“Thank you!” he said, and 
“Send for your mother ”; and then 
sank away from us in one of the 
habitual fainting-fits. 

Sister Gertrude promptly banish- 
ed the rest of us from the room, 
and, when Harry had recovered, 
she promised to await Mrs. Rothe- 
ray’s coming to deliver her daugh- 
ter into her care; but the marriage, 
which we fixed for the second 
morning following the betrothal, 
she could and must not stay to 
see. Mrs. Rotheray telegraphed 
in response to our summons that she 
would arrive in Ventnor the next 
evening. 

Rodney at once went out. to 
make the necessary arrangements 
for the ceremony, and Harry sent 
for me. 

“YT want her to wear white,” he 
said—“ a real bride’s dress, Helen! 
Can you manage it ?” 

A bride’s dress, and two nights 
and one day the time in which to 
prepare it, in a small seaside resort 
several hours from London! 

But I would not discourage 
Harry, so, answering him hopefully, 
I left him to go at once to the lead- 
ing draper in Ventnor. 

He was overwhelmed at the need 
for haste, but less despairing than 
I had feared. There was still time 
to get things down from London, 
and for the gown itself—‘ Entirely 
plain, you said, madam?” “ En- 
tirely.” Well, it should be done. 
I might dismiss all uneasiness. 

Mrs. Rotheray and her eldest 
son arrived the next afternoon. 
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Sister Gertrude had an hour’s talk 
with them, then bade us a tearful, 
loving farewell and went sadly 
back to her sisters and her hospi- 
tal work. I suppose she and Miss 
Rotheray explained matters to the 
new-comers, and whether or not 
these had much difficulty in adapt- 
ing themselves thereto we—my 
husband and myself—did not know, 
but we found them very polite in 
the brief moments we could spare 
them from Harry. 

Rodnéy made them acquainted 
with Harry’s wishes and arrange- 
ments as to the property which 
would be his wife’s, its amount, etc. 
They seemed surprised that so 
large a sum should be left abso- 
lutely untrammelled. “ My daugh- 
ter is a person of quite inconsider- 
ate generosity and enthusiasms,” 
said Mrs. Rotheray. “I should 
be disposed to suggest that either 
a portion of this sum, or a fixed 
yearly income, be made inaliena- 
ble.” It was impossible to explain 
to these auditors that the money 
was all a heavenly loan. “TI will 
mention your suggestion to my 
brother,” Rodney responded, and 
then he took Mrs. Rotheray in to 
see Harry and give a formal con- 
sent to the marriage. 

She came out of the room her 
stately repose somewhat shaken. 

“ How charming he is!” she ex- 
claimed tome. “I never saw any 
man’s face wear so angelic an ex- 
pression, and his manner is per- 
fectly winning. What an irrepara- 
ble loss to his family, and I can- 
not but feel what a loss to my 
daughter and ourselves !” 

There have been more joyous 
weddings, sadder weddings, than 
Harry’s, but never one fuller of a 
sweet unearthliness. It was in the 
early morning, when Harry was at 
his brightest and strongest. The 


sun, across a sea of molten silver 
and the slate and red-rust-colored, 
verdure-smothered roofs of the 
older Ventnor, poured in level 
floods through the room’s great 
eastern window of the high-hung 
house, and sparkled on chalice and 
candelabra of the altar at which 
Canon W was to say the mar- 
riage Mass, and on the gold embroi- 
deries of his white vestments. 
Scents of roses, honeysuckles, 
stocks, and carnations came through 
the open casements from the gar- 
den below to mingle with that of 
the great clumps of Annunciation 
lilies that filled alone the altar 
vases. Kind Father G was to 
serve Canon W at the Mass, 
and it was he who had arranged 
the altar, toiling repeatedly up and 
down the steep, long hillside that 
it might be decorated with the 
finest treasures of his little sacristy. 
Beside the bed he had placed a 
prie-dieu draped in white for the 
bride, and on its cushion lay the 
father’s gifts to her—a missal of 
snowy binding and a small silver 
crucifix of exquisite workmanship. 
And the bride herself—who of us 
will ever forget the fair, grave vi- 
sion? Her closely-fitting gown of 
thick white silk fell, unvexed by 
ornament, in flowing lines from 
throat to hem, but a train of sump- 
tuous sweep, caught in Watteau 
folds at the shoulders, lent the se- 
vere costume grace and majesty. 
A fichu of finely-plaited tulle filled 
the square-cut neck, plaited tulle 
frills finished the elbow sleeves and 
met the half-long gloves, and her 
veil was a cloud of the same misty 
material. She wore no jewel, no 
flowers save a cluster of such lilies 
as were upon the altar at her breast, 
and, simple as the toilette was, it 
harmonized perfectly with the se- 
rious, virginal beauty of its wearer. 
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“You look a true bride of Hea- 
ven,” Harry murmured as, the rites 
over and our friends withdrawn, 
we, his nearest, gathered about 
him, “and to Heaven I give you! 
I shall hold you in only a mo- 
ment’s bondage.” 


It is three years since that wed- 
ding morning. A month ago Ma- 
bel and I journeyed from Hyéres 
to Antwerp to meet my husband, 
who had gone home to stand be- 
side his mother’s deathbed, and, re- 
turning thence, brought with him 
his oldest and only unmarried sis- 
ter, to rest with us from the physi- 
* cal and mental strain of long care- 
taking and great loneliness and 
grief. 

“Take me first where Henry 
died,” she said, “and then I will 
go wherever you choose.” 

So we crossed the Channel, went 
down to the Isle of Wight, and 
staid at Ventnor two or three weeks 
of the late spring. We showed her 
where Harry lay, the room where 
he died, the walks and views he 
loved best. Over and over again 
we recalled the incidents of those 
last months with us, what he said 
and did. She pointedly avoided 
asking any questions concerning 
his marriage. “It seemed to us a 
most inexplicable affair!” she said 
with stiff disapprobation, yet she 
listened intently to every word 
dropped concerning her whom we 
called always Sister Mary Agnes. 
She escaped from the room when- 
ever Father G called upon us; 
and we thought it as well, for we 
could not imagine what the genial 
young Irishman and the elderly, 
precise woman of Quaker garb and 
speech, who never in her life made 
a joke, understood one, or let pass 
unaccounted for a fantastic expres- 
sion, would make of each other. 
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From Ventnor we went up to 
London to show her the great city 
at its busiest, sunniest time. Dis- 
cussing plans the morning after our 
arrival, she startled us by propos- 
ing that she should first of all be 
taken to see Harry's wife ! 

“IT suppose from what thee says,” 
she added apologetically to me, 
“she is too busy to go to see any 
one, and thee knows I ought to see 
her.” 

An hour later our little party of 
four got into a carriage at the Charing 
Cross Station to drive the remain- 
der of our way. Rodney briefly 
did the honors of the route, which 
I presently discovered was zizzag- 
ging to give our sister a little no- 
tion of the neighbors of the lady 
we were going to visit. 

“This, Beulah, is the Strand, 
and we're leaving it now to go to 
Covent Garden. Now you may 
brush up your history. Inigo 
Jones built nearly the whole region 
we're going to traverse. And here 
—here’s the famous market. Stop! 
driver. I’m going to get out one 
moment. Youcan remember Pepys 
and all the rest of them while I am 
gone.” 

He was back in brief space with 
a basket piled with wild and cot- 
tage-garden flowers—cowslips, prim- 
roses, rock-croft, jonquils, wall- 
flowers, lilies of the valley, and 
white, fringy clove pinks—sweets 
we had need of in our dismal round 
through Long Acre, Drury Lane, 
Seven Dials, and St. Giles. The 
sights, the smells, the noises, the 
grime, the poverty, the dreadful- 
ness of everything, frightened, as 
well they might, my little girl and 
her carefully-nurtured and shield- 
ed Quaker aunt. 

“ Oh ! this is awful, awful,” Beu- 
lah cried. “ How, Rodney, can thee 
keep on talking about Dryden, and 
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Fielding, and the person thee calls 
Ellen Gwynn, and dead-and-gone 
folks and times, in such places as 
these? Who ever saw such faces 
on human beings? And children 
live in those black alleys and 
courts! And _ gin-shops every- 
where! And sounds as of the pit! 
What a shame to London! How 
can the queen sleep quietly in her 
bed of nights? Is there any other 
place in the world so dreadful ?” 

A few moments more and we 
had crossed Oxford Street, had 
threaded a short passage-way or 
two, and were in a stately old thor- 
oughfare almost deserted of life, 
and soundless save for the deaden- 
ed roar of the busy, over-populous 
region and streets we had just 
quitted. The houses were the 
wide, substantial, aristocratic man- 
sions of an early day, given up now 
to the professional uses of soli- 
citors, physicians, publishers, and 
shabby-genteel lodging-house keep- 
ers. 

Before one of the largest of the 
fine old houses we stopped. It 
had signs of ordinary household 
occupancy: the steps were spot- 
less, the knocker glittered, there 
were window-boxes gay with dai- 
sies, and all the open windows of 
the upper stories had, ruffling and 
blowing in the fresh spring air, the 
short, full curtains of lace or mus- 
lin that mark an English dormi- 
tory. 


“ BLANK STREET DAY NURSERY AND 
ORPHANS’ HOME,” 


read Beulah from the plate upon 
the door as we stood waiting on 
the steps. 

“Thee don’t mean that Henry’s 
wife lives here? This is never the 
place of her charitable school ?” 

“ Yes, sister,” Rodney answered, 
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“and this house and its work are 
in memoriam Henry Ellison.” 

She said no more, and was very 
quiet while we waited in the little 
reception-room whither a tidy little 
maid showed us, bringing us pres- 
ently “Sister Mary Agnes’ dear 
love, and she would come to us in 
a very few minutes.” Simple as 
any convent cell the room was— 
the floor bare and waxed, a table 
and some chairs, on the-wall two 
pictures, the Good Shepherd and 
a photograph of Francia’s Pieéd. 

Mabel stationed herself beside 
the door with the great basket of 
flowers. 

“See, auntie,” she screamed, 
lifting it up as the door opened, 
“all for your little children.” 

“And bless auntie’s own dar- 
ling!” returned a voice, beautiful 
and bell-clear as of yore, but full 
now of ringing joyousness. ‘ Dear 
Helen and Rodney,” it said, and its 
owner lifted herself from the child’s 
impetuous embrace and turned to- 
wards us with flushed cheeks and 
welcoming eyes. 

“This is our sister, Beulah Elli- 
son,” Rodney said; then, “ And, 
Beulah, this is Harry’s wife—our 
Sister Mary Agnes.” 

Beulah acknowledged the pre- 
sentation with shy precision, but 
still remained unusually silent, and 
I could see she was observing her 
new relative.very closely. I was 
quite willing she should, for, fasci- 
nating as Sister Mary Agnes had 
been in the days when we knew 
her first, I thought her by far love- 
lier now. In her expression and 
whole bearing was the same change 
one heard in the voice—a radiant 
content. The eyes had lost their 
far-off look, the cheeks were faintly 
tinged with pink; she wore, with 
all her vestal grace, the air of ten- 
der promptness and practicality 
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that maternity, or an appeal to the 
maternal passion, gives women 
who have the true instinct of mo- 
therhood. 

Her gown of black stuff was as 
severely plain as Beulah’s own, 
but its lines, and those of her some- 
what voluminous apron of white 
linen, with bib, could not, on her 
stately person, fail of elegance. 

“You look at my apron, Helen,” 
she said, catching my admiring 
glance, “and it zs very domestic 
uniform in which to receive visitors ; 
but I had kept you so long wait- 
ing”—she lowered her voice, that 
Rodney, helping Mabel at the other 
side the room to untie the strings 
on the separate big bunches of 
flowers, might not hear— the 
truth is, a child was brought in this 
morning so unbelievably squalid, 
filthy, worse, that I could not ask 
anybody to undertake making her 
wholesome and tidy, and when I 
had finished with her myself no- 
thing but a bath and an entire 
change of garments was possible to 
me. You came just as [ had be- 
gun my second toilette for the day. 
I thought there were but you and 
Rodney, that you would want to go 
among the children presently, so 
the apron went on. Rodney and 
Helen have told you what are the 
uses of this house, I suppose ?” she 
added to Beulah. 

“I knew thee had a home of 
some kind for orphans, but what is 
the day nursery? And is not this 
avery unhealthy neighborhood to 
choose for the orphans, to say no- 
thing of yourself and those who 
help you? I could not have be- 
lieved there were such _ horrible 
places in the world as we came 
through near here this morning.” 

“It is not like the country, nor 
like Kensington and Bayswater, 
certainly, but I hope it is not very 
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unsanitary. The day nursery is a 
place where poor mothers who 
work all day away from home may 
leave their babies and young chil- 
dren during their absence, sure 
that they will be well and kindly 
cared for. Indeed, poor mothers 
who live in dens, and who do not 
go out from them to work, are glad 
to put their puny, often half-dying 
children where they can be made 
clean, have sunshine, air, and proper 
food. <A créche must be near its 
patrons, and, living so near all this 
poverty and suffering, one finds 
endless opportunities for being of 
use. Perhaps. some day we shall 
be rich enough to have a little 
place in the country for the or- 
phans. But won't you like to go 
over the house? You know it is 
all your brother’s ; I am only one of 
the workers in it.” 

So in procession we set forth, 
beginning in the kitchen regions. 
Everywhere, save in the living- 
places of the children, we found 
the barest simplicity, but a shining, 
odorous cleanliness that extorted 
Beulah’s warm commendation. 

The children were in three rooms 
—the orphans, kept wholly by Sis- 
ter Mary Agnes, in one, in another 
the elders of her loaned c/iente/e, 
and those who were quite babies 
in the largest, sunniest of the suite. 
Whoever has seen a crdche can 
fancy what we saw—the gay pic- 
tures on the walls, the swinging 
beds, the skins and mattresses 
spread upon the floor for the babies 
to tumble harmlessly upon, the 
babies themselves, crowing, staring, 
kicking, sleeping—some pretty and 
gleeful as babies of happiest for- 
tune, but more dwarfed, pale, and 
pathetically still and patient. Sis- 
ter Mary Agnes explained the care 
they had, and fondly picked up one 
and another of the little creatures 
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to show us how pitiful its state was, 
or how it was bettered or wholly 
flourishing. It was noon, and two 
or three mothers had run in to 
nurse their babies; she had a 
pleasant word for each, and patient- 
ly listened to the vehemently-whis- 
pered tale of injury from one, and 
returned sympathy or hope of aid, 
judging from the woman’s face. 
In the other rooms the older chil- 
dren clustered round her, clinging 
to herclothes, her hands, and when 
she lifted Mabel into a chair, and 
the distribution of handfuls of 
flowers began, the excitement rose 
to ecstasy. 

“The dormitories. inspected, 
now,” she said briskly, “ Iam going 
to show you my little sick children. 
I have to put them at the top of 
the house. An _ infirmary’s the 
thing we need most—a children’s in- 
firmary. My heart is broken with 
having to refuse poor little patients 
day after day, and we’ve not an- 
other inch of space forthem. I’m 
waiting for a miracle. A house 
alongside us is for sale ; £ 1,200 will 
buy it and fit it tolerably for hospi- 
tal use. I can spare two hundred 
pounds toward it, and our Lord 
has all the money, so I think we 
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shall sooner or later have the house. 
He has worked—just worked—a 
greater miracle: given me the best 
helper in the world to be at the 
head of the newinfirmary. I’m the 
happiest woman the sun shines on! 
Helen, Rodney, don’t be afraid for 
Mabel; there’s nothing infectious 
amongst our patients, and I want 
you to see my miracle.” She soft- 
ly opened the door wide, and there, 
stooping over a child in a low bed 
almost opposite, was—Sister Ger- 
trude! 

“ Rodney,” Beulah said the next 
morning, “I’ve slept upon it, and I 
think Henry’s wife must have her 
hospital for the little children. 
Thee knows all those crosses, and 
images, and pictures of the Virgin 
are dreadful to me, and I certain- 
ly have nocall to help idolatry and 
popery! But Mary Agnes isa good 
woman, full of charity and mercy.. 
Her work is blessed work, and I 
don’t think it'll hurt me to help it 
a little. May be I shall never put 
any of my money to betteruse. At 
any rate I mean well, and, Rodney, 
thee’ll help me to turn over a thou- 
sand pounds to her as soon as thee 
can manageit. I understand Hen- 
ry’s marriage now!” 
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I, 


Unto Blessed Paul, whom love named “ of the Cross,” 
Spoke gracious words the soulless works of God, 
The gardens’ delicate bloom, the forest broad; 

Even the golden grain-fields’ seeming dross 

Of purple cockle and death-freighted head 
Of scarlet poppy in loud accents cried 
The amorous words man’s rebel lips denied : 

“ Love God, love God, whose love is life’s true bread.” 

All voiceless nature to the saint’s wide heart 
This warm entreaty murmured evermore, 

This rosary of beads told o’er and o’er. 

No frailest grass-blade but bore well its part 
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In this vast unison of passionate praise 
That stilled in love’s fine ear all lesser lays. 


Il, 


Dearest, when came the spring’s young day, the saint 
Obedient earth’s fresh-flowered ways would tread, 
Bending his earnest gaze on each fait head 

In unreaped harvest lifted eloquent ; 

Hearing the voice that echoed from his heart 
From these love-lighted faces ever break— 

* Love God, love God, whose love doth ever wake.” 

Then “Silence, silence!” from his lips would start 

As softly he the pleading blossoms smote, 

The perishable things whose life, renewed, 
Filled their pure veins with gratitude 

While man’s immortal soul stood coldly mute, 

Unheeding in the spring’s skies’ deeps of blue 

God’s love more deep light’s wide seas shining through. 


Ill. 


Did it so pain the saint that soulless life 
Knew need love’s lesson unto men to teach 
That, soul-ashamed, he silenced its sweet speech 

Lest broke his heart in sad, tormenting strife 

Of love that fain would conquer earth for God? 

For dear he held the flowers’ homily, 
Bidding his brothers in that beauty see 

The constant call uprising from earth’s sod, 

“ Love God, love God, who suffered for man’s sake.” 
So well he read the words Christ spoke of old 
When ‘neath his feet the multitude unrolled 

Its garments and in loud hosannas brake 

Of envious hearts rebuked. “ Nay, should these cease, 

The very stones no more shall hold their peace.” 


IV. 


Ah! little one of Christ, on earth cross-signed, 
On high crowned saint of Jesus crucified, 
With us to-day still bloom the ways beside 
The flowers wherein the gracious words we find ; 
Ours too are blossoms rare for heaven grown, 
Marked with the cross and God’s most loving heart, 
That, eloquent, amid our gardens start 
From precious seed thy faithful hand hath sown. 
And these cry out as faithless men pass by— 
So well they know thy cloister-garden speech 
So far thy lessons of old days can reach— 
“ Love God, love God, whom love of thee made die; 
His name call out in full heart’s ecstasy, 
Lest silent soul be dumb eternally.” 
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THE BOLLANDIST ACTA SANCTORUM. 


At the suppression of its parent 
society in 1773 the subordinate 
work of the Bollandist editors was 
naturally involved in the calamity. 
A hundred and thirty years had 
elapsed since the appearance of its 
first volume; fifty volumes had 
brought down the work to the 
month of October, at an average 
rate of about two years and a half 
to each volume. At a similar rate 
some thirty volumes more, at the 
end of about eighty years, should 
have brought the whole series to 
a close somewhere about the year 
1850, or little more than two cen- 
turies from its commencement. 
The actual course of its history was 
destined to be very different in- 
deed. The Society of Jesus had 
disappeared, but a wish soon be- 
gan to be felt that its Bollandist 
Acta should not be interrupted. 
The wish was effectually supported 
by the Austrian government, and 
an arrangement sanctioned by 
which the library, museum, and 
whole stock of the Bollandists 
should be transferred to the 
Abbey of Caudenberg, at Brussels, 
a house of Augustinian Canons no 
longer existing, but of which the 
site is marked by the royal church 
of St. Jacques en Caudenberg in 
the Place Royale, familiar to tour- 
ists in Belgium. From this abbey 
issued the fourth volume of Octo- 
ber in 1780, and the fifth in 1786. 
Four ex-Jesuit editors, the last of 
the original Bollandist line, super- 
intended the work. Even this 
refuge was to fail it; Joseph II. 
suppressed the abbey, and the 
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work of Bollandus had once more 
to seek an asylum elsewhere. It 
was provided, through the munifi- 
cence of Godfrey Hermans, abbot 
of the Premonstratensian monas- 
tery of Tongerloo in Belgium, who 
purchased the Bollandist property 
for 21,000 florins (about $8,500) 
and set the press going once more. 
The first, and also the last, volume 
issued from Tongerloo bears the 
date of 1794. Its editors were no 
longer exclusively Jesuits. One of 
the original line, P. Bue, or Buzeus, 
had trained five coadjutors, one of 
them a _ Benedictine, another a 
Canon Regular, and the remaining 
three Premonstratensians of the 
abbey.. But Tongerloo, like Cau- 
denberg, was doomed; the French 
Republic annexed Belgium, and the 
Acta Sanctorum ceased to advance 
for half a century. The museum 
and library were scattered; a part 
was concealed by the peasants in 
the neighborhood, a part fell a 
prey to the flames, and a part was 
carried off to Westphalia in carts, 
and much injured in its transit, be- 
fore it was restored to Belgium. 
Yet there was still a vitality in 
the Bollandist idea. While France 
remained mistress of Belgium in- 
quiry began again to be made as to 
the possibility of reviving and com- 
pleting the work. In 1801, under 
the Consular Triumvirate, D’Her- 
bonville, prefect of Antwerp, was 
instructed to consult the editors 
who survived about the renewal of 
their labors. In 1803 the Institute 
revived the question and pressed 
the editors either to resume their 
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work or dispose of their materials 
at an agreed price. The materials 
being no longer available, neither 
alternative was possible. Napoleon 
himself, in 1810, set on foot an in- 
quiry of a similar kind, and was in- 
formed that all hope of resuming 
the great work must be abandoned 
unless the manuscript collections 
of Henschen and Papebroch could 
be recovered; and at that time it 
was not suspected that they had 
‘ survived the destruction of Ton- 
gerloo. At length, in 1825, all that 
remained of the original museum 
and library was brought to light. 
Belgium then formed part of Hol- 
land; the printed books were there- 
fore placed in the Royal Library at 
the Hague, with the exception of a 
portion sold by auction at Antwerp, 
and the large collection of MSS. 
was consigned in 1827 to the Bur- 
gundian Library, Palais de |’Indus- 
trie, at Brussels, where the traveller 
may, on inquiry of the polite offi- 
cials, see them bound in seventy 
folio volumes in red morocco—a 
unique and invaluable storehouse of 
materials for the future volumes of 
the Acta Sanctorum. Then came 
the establishment of Belgian inde- 
pendence, with its numerous con- 
sequences; among them was the 
reanimation of the Bollandist work 
after a dormancy of upwards of 
forty years. About the year 1836 
it began to be rumored that a 
French literary association was 
projected for the resuscitation of 
the Acta. M. Guizot, who was well 
aware of the historical value of the 
work, had promised a subsidy. 
Everything was cut and dried; 
three volumes were to appear an- 
nually, and all was to be finished 
in ten years. Whether such a 


scheme could have been executed 
within the limited time may be 
useful 


doubted. But its more 
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effect was to put the Belgian men 
of letters on their mettle, and call 
forth their efforts to secure the 
honor of finishing the work for the 
country that had given it birth. 
With this view Mgr. de Ram, rec- 
tor of the Catholic University of 
Louvain, presented a memorial to 
the Belgian Minister of the Interior, 
M. de Theux, stating what he had 
heard, and urging the minister to 
save his country from the reproach 
of permitting a foreign country to 
place the crown on such a work. 
It must be reserved for Belgium; 
and, the Society of Jesus having 
been restored by Pope Pius VII. in 
1814, it was to its Belgian province 
that all eyes were turned for the 
completion of the Acta. The min- 
ister was favorable; and early in 
1837 the society reported to him 
that three of their fathers, PP. 
Boone, Vandermoere, and Coppens, 
were prepared to resume the editor- 
ship of the work initiated by PP. 
Bolland, Henschen, and Papebroch. 
A fourth, P. Van Hecke, was soon 
afterwards added to the number. 
Free access to all public collec- 
tions of materials was guaranteed 
them, and an annual subsidy to be 
voted by the Belgian Chambers, 
amounting to $1,200. The subsidy 
was paid for about twenty years, 
and was then withdrawn. 

The Bollandists, then, were once 
more established and their work 
commenced. At first, and for 
several years, it consisted chiefly in 
reorganizing a system and collect- 
ing materials. Their French com- 
petitors, finding that the work had 
been appropriated by its legitimate 
owners, offered their co-operation 
as likely to promote the rapidity of 
publication. Their offer was de- 
clined, Speed had no particular 
attraction for the disciples of the 
original Bollandists; the new so- 














ciety was in every respect the same 
as the old, and foreign co-operation 
formed no part of its programme. 
Pére Boone being rector of the 
Collége St. Michel, Brussels, that 
house became the seat of the New 
Bollandists, just as the professed 
house at Antwerp had been of their 
predecessors. ‘The continuity of 
the system was secured by the tem- 
porary co-operation of Cyprian 
Goor, one of the Premonstraten- 
sian Canons, who had taken part in 
preparing the single Tongerloo vol- 
ume, and was now able to com- 
municate what he knew of the tra- 
ditional methods, as they were pur- 
sued in his day under the direction 
of the last ex-Jesuit, P. Bue. By 
the year 1845 the new library had 
been commenced, correspondence 
resumed, and the old machinery 
put into working order. An ap- 
propriate motto might have been 
affixed to their new museum: 
Heri, et Hodie et in Sacula (Heb. 
xiii.1). In that year the fifty-fourth 
volume of the entire series, and the 
seventh of the month of October, 
was published. Nearly the whole 
of it was the work of P. Vander- 
moere, and consisted of a splen- 
did monograph of St. Teresa—a 
worthy subject, and treated in a 
manner entirely worthy of‘it. A 
second part was issued the same 
year, and a subsequent volume in 
1853. Again, in 1858, 1861, and 
1864, respectively the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh volumes of October. 
The last issue up to the present 
time took place in 1867, and in- 
cluded several of the saints of 
October 29. Several changes had 
in the meantime occurred in the 
constitution of the Bollandist so- 
ciety in consequence of the death 
and retirement of fathers. To the 
original members were added PP. 
Bossue, Victor de Buck, Tinne- 
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broeke, Carpentier, Matagne, and 
Rémi de Buck. The year 1860 
was a critical one for the new so- 
ciety. The government subsidy 
was then withdrawn, and the Bol- 
landists had nothing but voluntary 
contributions and the sale of the 
work to depend upon for carrying 
it forward. The literary world was 
appealed to, and it is gratifying to 
know that the officials of the British 
Museum Library, including the 
principal librarian and his subordi- 
nates, put on record their opinion 
that the abandonment of the Bol- 
landist scheme would be a regret- 
table loss to letters; that, in re- 
ference to the history of the mid- 
dle ages, the aid afforded by the 
work is invaluable, supplying ma- 
terials often to be found nowhere 
else, and throwing light not only 
on ecclesiastical and monastic in- 
stitutions and affairs, but also on 
civil transactions, on chronology, 
biography, local nomenclature, ge- 
nealogies, manners and customs. 
The philosophical writer and the 
archeologist alike (in the opinion 
of these gentlemen) find a mine of 
wealth in these volumes; and the 
great erudition displayed by its 
editors contributes to render the 
work of the utmost value. The 
work, then, still makes progress; 
but of late death, age, and enfee- 
bled health have made inroads on 
the small society and seriously re- 
tarded its labors. Six names appear 
on the title-page of the last volume, 
and within eight years from that 
date five of them had been re- 
moved from the active list, three 
of them by death. Other members 
have since been added to the num- 
ber, and in no long time the 


world of letters may look for the 
appearance of a new Bollandist 
volume, or perhaps of two, the last 
of the month of October and the 
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sixty-first and sixty-second of the 
long series. It will also probably 
contain (in pursuance of a Bol- 
landist custom to commemorate 
deceased members of their society) 
a memoir of the late Pére Ma- 
tagne, of whom the brightest hopes 
were conceived that in a few years 
he might have revived the best 
achievements of the Acta, but who 
lately died at the early age of thirty- 
eight. A supplémentary volume 
may after that be expected, bring- 
ing up some arrears of former vol- 
umes belonging to October, the 
result of the many rude interrup- 
tions experienced by the work since 
the month was commenced, in 1765. 
In stating these future projects the 
writer is giving a summary of the 
information communicated to him 
for publication by P. Rémi de 
Buck during a visit which will 
presently be described. 

It is impossible to look back on 
the history of such an undertaking 
without attempting some kind of 
forecast as to its probable progress 
and possible termination. The 
Bollandists themselves sometimes 
took a calm survey of a period far 
beyond the limit of their own lives; 
as when the editor of the last vol- 
ume of June, writing in 1717, thus 
expressed himself: “ We are now 
about to enter on another period of 
six months, at the end of which 
those who will then be engaged in 
this work will finally have to revise 
and double the months of January 
and February; for those months, 
as might be expected at the outset 
of the work, are more imperfect, 
and are deficient in many acta 
since acquired, and more particu- 
larly in 1660 by Henschen and 
Papebfoch in their journey through 
Germany, Italy, and France. The 
other months, edited after that 
year, are not so deficient.” There 
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are some data to assist in forming an 
estimate of the probable duration of 
thework. The last volume of June 

contains an index of the saints’ 

names comprised in the first six 

months of the year. Their number 
amounts to some ninety-six hundred. 

Similarly, in the first volume of 
October will be found a correspond- 

ing index for the preceding three 

months, July, August, and Septem- 
ber. The number of names in it is 
about forty-seven hundred. Again, 
the New Bollandists, in their origi- 
nal appeal, De Prosecutione Operis 
Bollandiani, 1838, published an 

Elenchus SS. Beatorum, etc., includ- 

ing some four thousand names. 

The whole sum may be taken to be 

from eighteen to twenty thousand. 

The third quarter of the year oc- 

cupied twenty-one volumes. The 

New Bollandists have published 

six volumes in some thirty-five 

years. Assuming that the month 

of October contains one-third of 
the remaining number of 4,000, the 

share of the two closing months 
of the year would be about 2,660— 
a number representing, say, ten 
more volumes, and requiring, in 
point of time, some sixty years be- 
fore finis can be written on the last 
page. 

But even that estimate is not 
sufficient, if we remember the num- 
ber of saints declared venerable, 
beatified, and canonized within the 
years that have elapsed since the 
several Bollandist months were 
finished in their order. Still less 
can that estimate suffice if we re- 
flect on the future additions to the 
Canon of the Blessed, periodically 
attesting, and,as may be assumed, 
in unfailing sequence, the ever- 
young, ever-conquering force of 
grace over nature, of spirit over 
matter. Viewed from such a point 
as this,,Where can the vista close? 














one is tempted to ask. Will not 


the Opus Bollandianum, or its 
equivalent, remain to supply a 
perpetual want, as long as the 


church of Christ is to last, in con- 
nection with the life of this world ? 
The conception of Pére Rosweyde 
would thus receive an extension 
and amplification far beyond even 
the estimate of Cardinal Bellarmine. 
The twelve volumes would find 
themselves expanded into an end- 
less series. 

A sketch of a visit paid by the 
writer to the library of the New 
Bollandists a year or two ago will 
appropriately conclude this brief 
history of the undertaking. An ac- 
count of it which he contributed 
to a London monthly was widely 
copied into newspapers and period- 
icals in America and in England, 
and in an abridged form appears 
in the Catholic Family Almanac of 
the present year. The Collége St. 
Michel at Brussels, in which the 
Bollandist fathers live and work, 
lies very much out of the beaten 
track of the tourist, in. one of the 
narrow, steep streets behind the 
Hétel de Ville, the Rue des Ursu- 
lines. A visitor to the handsome 
church of Nétre Dame de la 
Chapelle would find himself close 
to the upper end of the street. 
The first time the writer attempt- 
ed to “interview” a Bollandist 
he was unsuccessful; but a few 
days later he succeeded better, 
and, presenting his credentials, 
was received with perfect courtesy 
by the’ senior of two representa- 
tives of the long line of Bollan- 
dists—by Pére Rémi de Buck, 
whose brother, Pére Victor, then 
incapacitated for active work by 
infirmities, had for many years up- 
held the reputation of the Acta 
editors for learning and extensive 
acquirements. Pére Rémi, after 
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replying to a number of queries as 
to the present state and near pros- 
pects of the work, acceded to the 
request that the writer might be 
permitted to walk through the li- 
brary. It consists of several rooms 
of unequal size, en suite, or opening 
into one another. The first that 
the visitor enters is one of the 
largest, and is filled all round, from 
floor to ceiling, with printed vol- 
umes of saints’ lives, of various na- 
tions and in many languages. 
Hardly anything that once belong- 
ed to the original museum is now 
in the possession of the fathers. 
What they have collected has been 
either by purchase or as presents 
from public bodies, authors, and 
editors. A volume was shown to 
the writer which had been contri- 
buted by its author, the late Bishop 
Forbes of Brechin—a handsome 
quarto volume of the lives of Scotch © 
saints. Dr. O’Hanlon’s collection 
of Irish saints’ lives, as far as it 
had then advanced, was particu- 
larly pointed out as a work of real 
and very great value, as indeed it 
is. Passing out of this large room, 
we next entered a corridor leading 
to another hall, and filled with 
works on theology and canon 
law—subjects entering largely, from 
time to time, into the scope of Bol- 
landist work. A smaller chamber 
adjoining contains a number of 
missals, breviaries, martyrologies, 
calendars, and liturgical books, 
some. of them in Oriental lan- 
guages. We next entered the se- 
cond large hall, also filled with 
printed volumes on ecclesiastical 
and civil history and topography, 
arranged according to nationalities. 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
England are largely represented by 
wide spaces on the shelves, many 
of the works in this department 
being the gifts of governments; as, 
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for example, the series of English 
State Papers published by the Re- 
cord Office, under the sanction of 
the Master of the Rolls. On a 
rough calculation the entire col- 
lection in all the chambers may be 
estimated at from sixteen to eigh- 
teen thousand volumes. Its ar- 
rangement has a thoroughly prac- 
tical air, united to a striking sim- 
plicity in harmony with the tone 
of a religious house. The only 
ornament in the hall of history is a 
speaking bust of the late Pére 
Matagne, too early lost to the 
great work he promised to serve so 
well. Here, in the scene of his 
unfinished labors, defunctus adhuc 
loquitur. 

As regards the completion of the 
library, the New Bollandists, at 
the time when they resumed the 
Acta, issued an invitation to all 
persons who held sacred antiquity, 
solid learning, and religion in hon- 
or to send them any special lives 
of saints, either in print or manu- 
script, especially if composed by 
contemporary writers, and any 
martyrologies or liturgical works 
of rare character; or, if not the ac- 
tual works, at least their titles, 
dates, and places of publication or 
transcription. Special works on 
history, descriptions of provinces, 
dioceses, cities, or monasteries, 
would be welcome, as aiso any- 
thing relating to translations of sa- 
cred relics, well-authenticated mi- 
racles, and other evidences of the 
sanctity of the servants of God. 
The request has, to some extent, 
contributed to furnish the shelves 
of the New Bollandist library. 

On the whole, a visit of singular 
interest, made with the recollec- 
tions of the early Bollandists fresh 
in one’s mind, left a vivid impres- 
sion of the continuity of the work 
from first to last. Not only is the 


aim and object of it one—now as 
then—the methods of reaching 
them are the same; the results are 
the same. Nay, the fathers them- 
selves resemble each other, as bro- 
thers of the same family might, 
each in his own way; with charac- 
teristic differences, indeed, but with 
the stamp of their common pater- 
nity indelibly impressed on them 
all. The type of living and recent 
Bollandists is the same as that 
which marks those living portraits 
one meets with here and there 
among the Acfa as members of 
the society died at their post, 
and in the next published volume 
the art of the engraver perpetuated 
their features and air. ‘The noble 
words of the New Bollandists in 
their appeal were no idle boast; 
their truth is apparent even to the 
eye of the stranger: “ We need not 
dilate on the materials or the exe- 
cution of this work of hagiography. 
It is no new or unknown work that 
we propose to continue as far as 
our strength and industry will per- 
mit; it is the same that our prede- 
cessors began and carried forward. 
The end they proposed to them- 
selves is also the end of our work— 
namely, that by the devotion of 
ourselves and of our whole energy 
there may accrue, through his 
saints, Regi seculorum immortali et 
invisibili, soli Deo honor et gloria” 
(1 Tim. i. 17). 

The literary interest and curiosi- 
ty awakened by the history of the 
Bollandists’ work ought never to 
efface the recollection that it be- 
longs, in its essence and in its form, 
to the supernatural and unchange- 
able (Heb. xii. 28) kingdom of 
grace, which lies beyond the mea- 
surement of human standards of 
comparison. The late Padre Gal- 
luzzi, S.J., used to say that every 
new life of a saint or servant of 
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God was in itself a fresh pleading 
for divine grace, and demonstrated 
that divine beneficence is not ex- 
hausted, but that every state of 
life, every nation, and every period 
of time is capable of producing the 
fruits of sanctity. If it be so as re- 


gards one such biography, what shall 
be said of the magnificent monu- 
ment erected in the Acta to the 
power of the cross of Christ, by one 
religious society, and as a single 
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incident in their splendid history ? 
Other biographers of saints have 
personally contributed valuable ma- 
terials to the same end; Mabillon, 
for example, did for his Benedic- 
tine Order, and Wadding for his 
Franciscan, good and lasting work. 
It was reserved for the Bollandist 
Companions of Jesus to record the 
trials and the victories of all the 
saints. 





THE BOLLANDIST FATHERS. 


GREAT was the day when learnéd Rosweyd’s brain 
The plan conceived of gathering into one 
All acts and lives of saints beneath the sun— 
Of Christ’s all-conquering Cross the priceless gain, 
And harvest of its graces’ heavenly rain. 
Since the far-reaching plan was then begun 
Two troubled ages and a half have run, 
And, ere it end, another age must wane. 
Bolland and Henschen, Papenbroch and all 
Who inherited their honored toil, of fame 
Ne’er dreamed, or praise, for their memorial, 
Rich as the love that reared it, to the Name 
Of One who is of saints the crowning Saint, 
Beyond all tongue can tell or genius paint. 
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THE NEW PROTESTANT CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Amonc all the untruths which 
pass current with men who permit 
others to do their thinking for 
them, none is more groundless than 
the assertion that one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the present 
age is indifference to religious ques- 
tions. The very opposite of this 
is true. There has seldom been a 
period in history when men were 
more disposed to talk about and 
inquire into religion than they now 
are. It is no doubt true that never 
before have men outside the Ca- 
tholic Church been less inclined to 
practise the virtues inculcated by 
the Christian faith; never before 
have the inevitable consequences 
of that revolt against God’s church 
known as the Protestant Reforma- 
tion been so fully developed and 
so sharply defined. When Martin 
Luther related that in his mid- 
night discourse with the devil the 
prince of the power of the air over- 
threw him in argument, and per- 
suaded him to forswear his priestly 
vows and set up a schism founded 
upon spiritual pride and fleshly 
lust,* he unconsciously paraded be- 
fore the world the real author of 
the Reformation—not Luther him- 
self, but Satan working in him. 
Now, it is the business and the de- 
light of the devil to win souls from 
God; and he had the sagacity to 
see that the most efficacious me- 
thoé of accomplishing this purpose 
was to lead them to believe that 
they could reform God’s own work. 
Before the Reformation infidels 
were scarcely known in Christen- 


* Audin’s Life of Luther, in the appendix of 
which this conference is given in Luther’s own 
Latin text. 


dom; but the Reformation itself 
has been the nursing-mother of in- 
fidels. “The first step that the 
intractable Catholic takes is to 
adopt the Protestant principle of 
private judgment,” wrote the late 
Archbishop Spalding; “he estab- 
lishes himself judge of his religion, 
leaves it, and joins the reform. 
Dissatisfied with the incoherent 
doctrines he then discovers, he 
passes on to the Socinians, whose 
inconsequences soon drive him 
into deism; still pursued by un- 
expected difficulties, he throws 
himself into universal doubt, where 
still experiencing uneasiness he 
proceeds to terminate the long 
chain of his errors in atheism. 
Let us not forget that the first link 
of this fatal chain is attached to 
the fundamental maxim of private 
judgment. It is, therefore, histori- 
cally correct that the same prin- 
ciple that created Protestantism 
three centuries ago’ has never 
ceased since that time to spin it 
out into a thousand different sects, 
and has concluded by covering 
Europe with that multitude of free- 
thinkers who place it on the verge 
of ruin.” 

These words were written twenty 
years ago; they have even more 
weight to-day. The work of Satan, 
beginning in this order with Lu- 
ther, has gone on from conquering 
to conquer, until there is not a 
Protestant sect in the world which 
has not only been the mother of 
infidels but which to-day nourishes 
infidels in her bosom and feeds 
them with her milk. In this con- 
sists a distinguishing mark between 
the church and the sects: one may 
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apostatize from the church, but an 
apostate cannot remain in her fold; 
he must go from her, because he is 
not of her. But in the sects, more 
markedly in some of them than in 
others, one may do as he pleases, 
and believe or disbelieve as he 
pleases, and still retain his “con- 
nection.” Most true is this, in 
its most serious sense, of the es- 
tablished Church of England, whose 
ministers have only within a few 
months been restrained from “ play- 
ing at Mass,” not by their own 
superiors but by the edict of a 
Parliament composed of Christians, 
Jews, and atheists; and who are 
still perfectly free to believe and to 
preach anything they please with- 
out the slightest fear of punish- 
ment. The new law—which is 
flagrantly disobeyed—forbids cer- 
tain acts; but a clergyman of 
the Establishment may to-morrow 
preach Unitarianism, or the denial 
of baptismal regeneration, or the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
sacraments, or sheer infidelity, or 
even declare that the pope is right- 
fully supreme head of the church, 
and no one can molest him or 
make him afraid. The Protestant 
dogma of private judgment has, in 
a word, run its full course, and 
every one is left free to proclaim 
his beliefs or his unbeliefs. 

Two prominent English writers 
have recently told the world what 
they knew about the condition of 
religious thought in Christendom. 
They both arrived at the same 
conclusion—that Faith is on its 
death-bed; that Infidelity is the 
coming sovereign; and that the 
next generation will be one that 
shall not know God or fear him. 
The devil has done his work well ; 
and the picture of the present state 
of what in unconscious irony these 
writers call “religious opinion ” is 
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perhaps not overdrawn, if it be un- 
derstood that the figures on the 
canvas represent only non-Catho- 
lics. In the Catholic Church we 
are not bothered with “opinions ” 
or “views” regarding matters of 
doctrine; whatsoever we believe, 
we know God has revealed it by 
the unerring authority of the teach- 
ing church, and we have no more 
doubt about it than we have that 
water runs down hill. At no pe- 
riod in her long and glorious his- 
tory have the children of the 
church been more completely of 
one mind and heart than they now 
are, or more firm in their faith. 
The spectacle of their unity has 
perhaps excited their foes all the 
more torail againstthem. But Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Mallock are not 
without reason in their assertions 
that the non-Catholic portion of 
Christendom has fought almost its 
last fight with Satan, and is about 
to surrender itself to his undisput- 
ed sway. We are not without 
hope that. many fugitives may es- 
cape the danger and ignominy of 
the capitulation by seeking refuge 
in the church against which the 
gates of hell cannot prevail. The 
anxiety and agitation concerning 
the very basis of the Christian 
faith that now pervade the non- 
Catholic world strengthen this 
hope. This remark brings us back 
to the point whence we have stray- 
ed—the assertion that the minds of 
men to-day, instead of being indif- 
ferent and careless about religious 
matters, are strangely alert and 
anxious respecting these things. 
As a proof of this may be adduced 
the fact that the press, during the 
last twelve months, has brought 
forth an unusual, an almost in- 
credible, number of works upon 
religious topics. We propose to 
pass in review a few of these vol- 
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umes, and confining ourselves to 
those published in England and on 
the European Continent. The mag- 
nitude of our task may be estimat- 
ed when we say that we have to 
deal, in effect, with several hun- 
dred’ volumes, although we shall 
cite the names of, or make quota- 
tions from, but a small fraction of 
the whole. These books—which 
may be taken as the best possible 
exponents of the non-Catholic re- 
ligious and anti-religious thought 
and opinion of to-day, and as the 
latest landmarks of the sinking of 
Protestantism into the slough of 
atheism—we have divided into two 
classes : 

1st. Works with the avowed, or 
at least undisguised, purpose of in- 
culcating atheism. 

2d. Books written by men who 
still profess belief in the Christian 
religion, but who steal the livery 
of heaven to serve the devil in, 
and in the disguise of Christian 
philosophers teach anti-Christian 
doctrine. 

Let us get at the first class with- 
out further remark : 

The Physical Basis of Mind : being 
the Second Series of Problems of Life 
and Mind, is the title of the last 
production of the life and mind of 
George Henry Lewes—the gentle- 
man who lived for years as the un- 
married husband of George Eliot, 
and who has long enjoyed the wor- 
ship of that numerous class of per- 
sons who are flattered by being 
told that they are fools. In 1874 
he issued the first volume of a book 
entitled Prodlems of Life and Mind; 
in the following year the second 
volume of this work appeared, and 
was found to consist mainly of de- 
monstrations of the impossibility 
of soiving the problems proposed. 
It is difficult to make out what 
Mr. Lewes really believes. At times 
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he is a materialist; again he is a 
transcendentalist. He pretends to 
be.a disciple ef Comte, but if Comte 
were alive he would denounce 
Lewes as a heretic. Now, being 
old and near the end of his career, 
Mr. Lewes gives to the world his 
confession of atheism. It is a 
melancholy book, since it shows 
how one may spend a long life in 
patient study, in accumulating and 
marshalling facts of anatomy and 
physiology, and arrive at the con- 
clusion that after all he is only 

‘* An organism built up out of matter 
according to some system of trial and er- 
ror that has shaped him and all animals 
by the processes of evolution from the 
smallest of beginnings, said begin- 
nings being mere atoms of protoplasm 
that somehow or other had been infected 
with the endowment of life.” 

Darwin is greater than Moses 
and the prophets, and Mr. Lewes 
is wiser than God, for he sneers at 
the “great Architect of the uni- 
verse” and asks: 

‘* What should we say of an architect 
who was unable, or, being able, was ob- 
stinately unwilling, to erecta palace ex- 
cept by first using his materials in the 
shape of a hut, then pulling it down 
and rebuilding thereon a cottage, then 
adding story to story and room to room, 
not with any reference to the ultimate 
purposes of the palace, but wholly with 
reference to the way in which houses 
were constructed in ancient times?” 

The Gospel of the World’s Divine 
Order, by Mr. Douglas Campbell, 
is a demonstration of the fact that 
Mr. Douglas Campbell is vastly 
wiser than God, and that “the 
prudent, enterprising, and steady 
life of Benjamin Franklin” was 
much better than “ the improvident 
and unsettled life of Jesus.” Moses 
was a very blameworthy person, 
since it is evident that before 
writing 

“ A history ofthe creation of light, or of 
the meanest thing on earth, it was first 
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incumbent on him to describe not only 
the creation of its elements, but to go 
further back still and describe the begin- 
ning of reason, and the first creation of 
proportion, whereby the square of three 
became nine, and the angles of a triangle 
began to be equal to two right angles.” 


The History of Jesus of Nazara: 
freely investigated in its connection 
with the national life of Israel and 
related in detail. ‘This is the trans- 
lated title of a ponderous work 
by Dr. Theodor Keim, in three 
heavy volumes, of which the last 
has recently been published. We 
class this German writer among the 
teachers of atheism, for, like Re- 
nan, whose methods he follows, 
he refuses to recognize Jesus Christ 
as God, while representing him as 
towering not only above the ordi- 
nary level of human nature, but far 
above the greatest, wisest, and best 
of the sons of men in all that makes 
humanity godlike. Dr. Keim’s 
Jesus is a man, “the natural son 
of Joseph and Mary,” but the 
greatest and best of men; he was 
not God, but he was God-like. Dr. 
Keim has been good enough to 
take the four Gospels as the basis 
of his History of Jesus, but in 
this fashion : whatever in the Gos- 
pel he has found that displeased 
him he has rejected and thrown 
aside as “ unsound,” “ unhistorical,” 
and “ useless "; with what remained 
he has constructed a fancy sketch 
of a being who “in spirit, mind, 
and love was in perfect harmony 
and closest unity with the Eternal 
Father,” but who, all the same, 
was a rank impostor. As for the 
miracles, they are rejected. Dr. 
Keim admits that Jesus healed the 
sick, and this, too, without medi- 
cine and only by his presence and 
his word. But these cures were 
mirifica and not miracula. He says: 


“For the works of healing, and for 
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them alone, we have also the testimony 
of the Acts of the Apostles, of the apos- 
tolic age, and even of the Talmud, which 
does not deny the works of either the 
Master or his disciples. Finally, these 
incidents of healing are confirmed by 
probabilities of every kind. : Bike 
healing itself seems, in a very prepon- 
derant degree, to have been, communi- 
cated by and dependent upon a sentence 
uttered with infinite confidence, and 
with the self-consciousness of one who 
was sure of success. . . , In most cases, 
in the best-attested cases, and without 
exception in all the cases of the healing 
of the possessed, such an utterance is 
the only means employed by Jesus to 
effect the cure... . Whilst, therefore, 
the cause of the great results under con- 
sideration is to be sought, in the first in- 
stance, in Jesus himself, or, more exactly, 
in his spiritual life with his human force 
of will and his religious confidence, but 
also with that passionate sympathy and 
complete self-surrender with which he 
approached the universal misery, it lies 
in the nature of the subject that we must 
not forget the second factor, which the 
lips of Jesus sufficiently emphasized. 
As spirit, according to its nature, is in 
the highest degree capable of influenc- 
ing spirit, so, in these healing processes, 
the co-operation of the patients is be- 
yond all doubt recognized by Jesus. In 
the opinion of the people of Galilee, if 
not at Jerusalem, where the miraculous 
ceased, Jesus, reverenced as the great 
man, the prophet, the Saviour, called 
forth love by his personally-manifested 
love, faith by his faith, volition by his 
volition, powerfully enough to determine 
and change the course of the physical 
life. . . . This mastery of the spirit over 
the flesh is, according to its nature, 
without definite limits. At least expe- 
rience teaches that the agitation of vivid 
imaginings and volitions has suddenly 
and completely either overcome or pro- 
duced physical obstacles and pains.” 


Such of the miracles as cannot 
be accounted for in this free-and- 
easy fashion Dr. Keim gets rid of 
by plainly denying their authenti- 
city; and he exhausts his critical 
skill in elaborate efforts to show 
that the Gospels consist of a mass 
of fables grafted upon a frail branch 
of truth. 
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The third volume of Superna- 
tural Religion: an Inquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation, is not 
less notable than the first two in- 
stalments of this adroit assault 
upon the very foundations of the 
Christian faith. The earlier vol- 
umes argued deftly in favor of the 
opinion that the Gospels were 
written long after the death of the 
apostles whose names they bear; 
that the earliest date to which they 
can be assigned is A.D. 180; and 
that, consequently, there is no 
trustworthy evidence for the Gospel 
events and miracles. In the pre- 
sent volume the author seeks to 
show that the Acts of the Apos- 
tles is an untrustworthy book— 
worthless as evidence for the mi- 
raculous origin of Christianity; 
that the letters of St. Paul afford 
no proof of it; and that for the be- 
lief in the crucial miracles of the 
Resurrection and the Ascension 
there is no sufficient ground. He 
insists that the Acts was com- 
posed at a time too remote from 
the events it details to possess any 
historical value regarding them. 
He can find no mention of it ear- 
lier than the year 177 A.D. But he 
further insists that the internal 
evidence of the book itself dis- 
proves its accuracy and its reputed 
authorship. Here he enters ona 
field not at all new, and to which 
he brings little that is fresh. He 
arrives at the conclusion that the 
Acts is the work of an anonymous 
writer, who wove into his own 
framework and moulded according 
to his own plan the floating tradi- 
tions of the church and the narra- 
tive of a companion of St. Paul. 
This writer had a special purpose 
of his own to accomplish; he had 


“a conception of the liberal atti-. 


tude of the apostles inconsistent 
with the Gospels themselves and 
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with the personal testimony of St. 
Paul.” 

But there remains the great mi- 
racle—the Resurrection of Jesus. 
How is this to be explained away? 
How is the origin of the belief in 
it to be accounted for? It is here 
that the assailants of Christianity 
have always stumbled; they have 
seen that, while one might deny this 
or that miracle, the existence of 
Christianity itself could be explain- 
ed only by the reality of the great- 
est of all miracles—the Resurrec- 
tion. The author of this book ex- 
ercises his best skill in an attempt 
to prove that the accounts of the 
Resurrection in the Gospels are 
inconsistent with each other, and 
asserts that in them is only “ vague 
and unattested tradition.” Had 
they been really written by their 
reputed authors, he admits, their 
testimony would be entitled to 
weight; but as they are forgeries, 
composed one hundred and fifty 
years after the events which they 
pretend to describe, they have no 
claim to authority. But some of 
the Epistles bearing the name of 
St. Paul were unquestionably writ- 
ten by him; it is to these, then, 
that one turns to see what he has 
to say about the Resurrection—he, 
a rman who was contemporary with 
the event, and as explicit in his 
statements as he was implicit in his 
faith. He has long been supposed 
to have given “a very circumstan- 
tial account” of the Resurrection, 
relating, twenty years after, where 
and by whom Jesus was seen; but 
now we are told that all this is 
“nothing except a catalogue by 
Paul of certain appearances which 
he did not himself see, but merely 
had ‘received’ from others with- 
out a detail or information of any 
kind.” 


Nevertheless, the fact remains 
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that the belief in the Resurrection 
was universal in the church from 
the beginning, and the question 
which the author finds himself com- 
pelled to face is: “ Did the church 
form the belief in the Resurrection, 
or did the Resurrection frame the 
belief of the church?” He exam- 
ines, only to reject, the ingenious 
fable that Jesus did not die upon 
the cross, but, recovering, after- 
wards appeared to his disciples. 
He prefers the theory that Jesus 
was seen after his death, not really 
and bodily, but as an illusion and 
subjectively by men who were be- 
lievers, excited, and expectant. 
This is a very tempting and easy 
method of getting over the diffi- 
culty. “ The enthusiastic followers 
of Jesus, basing their hopes on the 
Scriptures, reluctant to fancy their 
Messianic hopes fallacious, and hav- 
ing the Jewish credit in visions, 
mistook subjective impressions in 
their sensitive minds for objective 
appearances before their bodily 
eyes. Thus the illusions of the 
few became the belief of the many, 
passed into the tradition of the 
church, formed the basis of legends 
that are now Gospel narratives,” 
and so on. This book, it will be 
seen, is a dangerous one; but it is 
more important as an exponent of 
the condition of thought in the 
highest circles of non-Catholic so- 
ciety in England than as a teacher. 
It is the condensation of scholarly, 
cold, and critical infidelity. 

The Two Tests: the Superna- 
tural Claims of Religion tried by two 
of its own Rules, is awork of much 
the same character as the one just 
mentioned. Its author, Lionel 
Lisle, attempts to break down the 
historical evidence of Christianity 
by showing that the supernatural 
events in the life of Jesus are not 
established by “the accordant tes- 
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timony of two or three witnesses,” 
and that “the New Testament Dei- 
ty is altogether different from the 
Mosaic,” thus breaking the conti- 
nuity of Judaism and Christianity, 
and destroying the evidence of pro- 
phecy. In exchange for Christian- 
ity Mr. Lisle kindly offers us ag- 
nosticism and the religion of hu- 
manity. His work is clever, but 
can only be noticed here as an- 
other of the straws that show how 
the wind of “free thought” is 
blowing. 

We come now to a very learned 
work by a Hungarian savant, Ig- 
naz Goldziher. Its title gives a 
shock of surprise : Mythology among 
the Hebrews, and its Historical De- 
velopment. It has been supposed 
that a dissertation on this subject 
would necessarily be as brief as the 
famous chapter on snakes in Ire- 
land; for it had long been almost - 
an axiom that the Hebrews had no 
mythology. Renan has declared 
that “les Sémites n’ont jamais eu 
de mythoiogie” ; Max Miiller trac- 
ed the mythical incapacity of the 
Semite to the peculiar nature of 
his speech ; Bunsen said that “ the 
Bible has no mythology; it is the 
grand, momentous, and fortunate 
self-denial of Judaism to possess 
none.” But if the learned Gold- 
ziher be right, Miiller, Renan, and 
Bunsen were all wrong. He has 
discovered that all the events re- 
lated in the Book of Genesis, and 
many of those in the other Biblical 
records, are myths, and he an- 
nounces his discovery as a great 
feather in the cap of monotheism : 

‘* He who feels the true meaning of 
religion must welcome these studies as 
a step in advance towards the highest 
ideal of religion, towards monotheism, 
pure and unsullied by anything coarse or 
pagan, which is independent of legends 
or traditions of race, and has its centre, 
its exclusive element of life, and its im- 
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pulse towards never-resting inquiry and 
self-perfection, in aspiration after the 
single living Source of all truth and mo- 
rality.” 


Determined to make the facts 
square with his theory, Dr. Gold- 
ziher turns everything from matter 
of fact into mythical legend. He 
is certain that no such person as 
Abraham ever existed; and as a 
specimen of his style of argument 
we give his account of the willing- 
ness of the patriarch to sacrifice 
his son Isaac in obedience to the 
will of God: 


‘*One of the most prominent figures 
in Hebrew mythology is Abh-ram, the 
High Father, with his innumerable hosts 
of descendants. . . . Ram expresses the 
idea of ‘being high,’... and in the 
old Hebrew myth the ‘High’ is the 
nightly or rainy sky. The best-known 
myth that the Hebrews told of their Abh- 
ram is the story of the intended sacrifice 
of his only son, Yischak, commonly call- 
ed Isaac. But what is Yischak? Lite- 
rally translated the word denotes ‘he 
laughs,’ or ‘ thelaughing.’ . . . Now, who 
is the ‘ He laughs,’ the ‘Smiling One’? 
No other but he who sits in heaven and 
laughs (Ps. xi. 4), whom the mythology 
of almost all nations, and their later poet- 
ry, too, likes to call the Laughing or 
Smiling One. When, as Plutarch tells 
in his life of Lycurgus, that legislator 
consecrated a statue to laughter (vy éAwS), 
and laughter enjoyed divine honors at 
Sparta, we are certainly not to under- 
stand it of the laughter that plays round 
the lips of mortals, but of the celestial 
smile with which mythology endows the 
sun, as when the Indian singer calls 
Ushas (the sun) the smiling one... 
And so ‘the “smiling one,” whom the 
‘* High Father” intends to slay, is the 
smiling day, or, more closely defined, 
the smiling sunset, which gets the worst 
of the contest with the night sky, and dis- 
appears.’” 


The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is another evidence of the anxiety 
felt by the enemies of God to up- 
root from the minds of men the be- 
lief in the event which forms the 
corner-stone of Christianity. This 
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essay is the work of “ Reginald W. 
Macan, M.A., senior student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and late 
Hibbert travelling scholar.” It 
may be taken, perhaps, as a fair 
specimen of the results which now 
follow an Oxford education—an 
education in that magnificent uni- 
versity which was founded by Ca- 
tholic charity for the inculcation 
of Catholic truth, and has been 
perverted by its Protestant usur- 
pers into an institution for the cul- 
tivation and dissemination of athe- 
ism. Mr. Macan is quite certain, 
of course, that revealed religion 
and science are irreconcilably hos- 
tile, and that miracles are incredi- 
ble. He acknowledges that the 
resurrection of our Lord is the 
“crucial instance” which must 
finally decide between the claims 
of “supernatural revelation and 
miracles”? on one hand, and those 
of “ natural revelation and science ” 
on the other; but he proposes to 
leave untouched the question of 
the possibility of miracles, and to 
argue upon this one miracle on the 
historical evidence. He arrives 
at the conclusion that the accounts 
of the Resurrection in the four 
Gospels are “ so contradictory as to 
be not only untrustworthy but ab- 
solutely incredible.” He has thus 
far gone over the  well-trodden 
ground of hundreds who have pre- 
ceded him, and has advanced no- 
thing that has not been as often re- 
futed. But he goes to explain 
how, in his wise opinion, the story 
of the Resurrection originated, and 
how it came to be so firmly believ- 
ed by those who were best quali- 
fied to judge of the facts. He very 
kindly admits that the apostles 
were not parties to a conspiracy to 
deceive; he insists upon their sin- 
cere and confident belief in the 
Resurrection. Paul believed that 
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the risen Jesus had appeared to 
him, but he mistook a vision for a 
reality; Peter made the same mis- 
take; and the five hundred breth- 
ren mentioned by St. Paul as hav- 
ing seen the risen Lord were equal- 
ly the victims of a pious delusion. 


“There may have been five hundred 
brethren together on some occasion, but, 
ifso, they can hardly have been drawn 
together by any other cause than the re- 
port that Jesus had risen; they were, in 
fact, possessed by one and the same idea 
or feeling, and that they may have seen, 
some of them or all of them (for it is not 
very likely that they were individually 
cross-questioned), something which they 
took for an appearance of the risen Lord 
is quite possible.” 


It is “quite possible” that Mr. 
Macan is a splendid logician and a 
close reasoner; but it is also quite 
possible that his explanation will 
seem to candid souls more incredi- 
ble than the event which it is em- 
ployed to consign to the domain of 
delusion. 

We now pass to the second class 
of books—those written by men 
who still profess belief in some 
form of Christianity, but who, in 
the disguise of friends, are deadly 
foes of revealed religion. Dean 
Stanley is an excellent type of this 
most pestilent school; one of his 
advanced pupils is Frederick A. 
Binney. He has become dissatis- 
fied with the doctrines of modern 
orthodox theology, as he under- 
stands them, and has kindly con- 
structed a scheme of Christianity 
“more in accordance with the 
original teaching of Christ than 
any of the systems of theology to 
which Christians in modern times 
profess their adherence.” His 
principle is in perfect accordance 
with the spirit of Protestantism; 
he exercises the right of private 
judgment; he appeals from the 
church to the Scripture, and from 
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the plain letter of the text to his 
own esoteric interpretation of its 
meaning. He makes a sort of 
balance-sheet of texts—the doctri- 
nal statements on one side and the 
moral precepts on the other; find- 
ing a large balance in favor of 
morality, he decides that in the re- 
ligion of Jesus good morals are all 
important, while dogmas are of no 
account whatever. This neat pro- 
cess of arriving at the compara- 
tive. value of doctrines and morals 
by the rules of arithmetic is not, 
however, altogether conclusive; 
and Mr. Binney finds himself con- 
strained, ere he gets through, to 
become dogmatic himself, in this 
fashion : 


“ Although I endeavored as much as 
possible to proge my case from the let- 
ter of Scripture itself rather than from 
pure reason, I soon found that many 
startling and incredible statements are 
unquestionably advanced in the Gospels 
which, if accepted literally, must either 
neutralize the rest or else require to be 
explained away. Since, therefore, our di- 
vines themselves do not scruple to ex- 
plain away anything that tells against 
their own conclusions, I considered I 
should be equally justified in giving rea- 
sons why / could not accept these puz- 
zling texts as infallible truth. For this 
purpose it became necessary to establish 
the proposition that the Scriptures are 
not to be taken as literally and infallibly 
true, and that, therefore, texts which our 
reason rejects as anti-Christian or in- 
comprehensible may safely be so reject- 
ed.” 


Having thus pronounced and de- 
fined the dogma of his own infalli- 
bility and enthroned himself as 
supreme judge, the rest of Mr. Bin- 
ney’s work is easy; and he pro- 
ceeds without further hesitation to 
frame his system of Zhe Religion 
of Jesus. He begins by stripping 
Jesus of his divinity and by re- 
jecting the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment; but, curiously enough, he 
approves of the Resurrection and 
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other miracles, the efficacy of pray- 
er, and the immortality of the soul. 
Dean Stanley should be proud of 
his pupil. 

John James Tayler, the head of 
the Unitarian College of Manches- 
ter, and a Unitarian clergyman, is 
also a great stickler for the supe- 
riority of morals and “ gush” over 
dogma and duty. Here is a vol- 
ume of his sermons on Christian 
Faith and Duty, all brimming over 
with expressions of admiration 
for the character of Jesus and 
for the beautiful words which he 
spoke, but insisting at the same 
time that it is sentiment and emo- 
tion which characterize the Chris- 
tian, and not faith wedded to 
good works. It is not belief in 
any dogma that is necessary, but 


“That principle of ¢rust, of confiding 
sympathy with higher mind, of re/iamce on 
spiritual tendencies at first dimly appre- 
hended, but ever felt to be something 
real, exhaustless, and infinite, which is 
the essential element of all religious feel- 
ing, of all true faith.” 


One need not trouble one’s self 
about the authenticity of any book 
in the Bible, nor care whether this 
one isa forgery or that one wholly 
uninspired. All he need do is to 
be “sympathetic,” and, if he finds 
anything he likes, accept it and 
make poetry about it. What one 
does not like may be rejected in 
the same free-and-easy method. 
Mr. Tayler says: 


“It would surely be a true reverence 
to surrender our souls with child-like 
simplicity to the influence of those 
grander and deeper truths which form 
the inner life of the Bible—those inspi- 
rations of holiness and heroism and 
love and heavenly trust which prove 
themselves divine by their kindling ef- 
fect on our higher nature—and drop- 
ping, as of no import to us, without any 
attempt to weave them into a theologi- 
cal theory, the human elements which 
unavoidably adhere to every historical 
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manifestation, to press on in the work 
of ovr daily life towards that spiritual 
ideal of our humanity which Scripture 
sublimely images to us in a kingdom of 
God.” 


This is the soft and easy way 
of blinking unpleasant and stern 
truths, and is the key to a fool’s 
paradise. One’s “higher nature,” 
perhaps, might be shocked by find- 
ing it laid down.that to marry a di- 
vorced woman was to commit adul- 
tery; but if he were taught that this 
was only “a dogma,” and was due 
to “the human elements which un- 
avoidably adhere,” etc., he could 
content himself with “the grander 
and deeper truths,” and go on his 
sinful way with a light heart. 

George Dawsén, M.A., has often 
been compared to William Cobbett, 
and, in truth, he was not unlike 
him. He lived in Birmingham, 
but his fame as a pithy pamphlet- 
eer, a skilful advocate, an able 
debater, and a popular preacher 
was more than provincial. His 
conventicle was a queer place— 
a Cave of Adullum wherein were 
gathered all manner of discontent- 
ed souls. For a while he was a 
Baptist, but he took leave of that 
sect in a sermon from the text, 
“Thank God, I baptized none of 
you!” What he afterwards be- 
came it would be difficult to say, 
further than that he was certainly 
a Dawsonian. He was always 
right, whoever else was wrong. 
In the volume of Sermons on 
Disputed Points and Spaial Occa- 
sions are collected his best dis- 
courses, and in one of them he 
thus exalts the advantage of often 
changing one’s “ views ” on theolo- 
gy—on such trifling points, for ‘ex- 
ample, as the Divinity of Christ 
or the eternal punishment for un- 
repented sin : 


“ Why should my change of views af- 
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fect my soul? What is changed? Is 
the sun less bright? Is the moon less 
clear? Has the peach less bloom? Is 
the poet less glorious? Is music less 
entrancing? Is man less noble? Is 
woman less sweet? Is the child less 
lovely? Has anything happened to the 
heavens because I have changed my lit- 
tle creed? Will the waves change their 
course? Will the winds blow otherwise 
for the future? Never! And can God 
change? Do you believe that it is of 
any consequence to the Almighty what 
you think? Read in that book of Job: 
‘Can a man be profitable unto God as 
he that is wise may be profitable unto 
himself? Is it any pleasure to the Al- 
mighty that thou art righteous, or is it 
gain to him that thou makest thy ways 
perfect?” And your ‘ views’—what does 
it matter to God what they are? Bea 
true child of humility, lowliness, and 
trust ; then, if you find your little mathe- 
matical problem wrong at last, it won’t 
matter. If you have added it up badly, 
what will it signify to God? Why 
should I be miserable when I change my 
views ?” 


The Bible for Young People is 
a title well calculated to disarm 
suspicion; but beneath it two 
Dutch clergymen, Dr. H. Oort, 
Professor of Hebrew Antiquities 
at Leyden, and Dr. J. Hooykaas, 
pastor at Rotterdam, have issued 
one of the most pernicious works 
of the age. The extent to which 
rationalism has obtained posses- 
sion of the Protestant community 
in the Low Countries is shown by 
the fact that two of its leading 
teachers have found nothing better 
to do than to spend years in pre- 
paring a commentary upon, and 
a paraphrase or expansion of, the 
Bible, every page of which is mark- 
ed with the evidences of a desire 
to uproot the foundations of faith 
in the mind of the reader. The 
work is in several volumes—the 
fifth of these, devoted to the “ Nar- 
ratives of the New Testament,” has 
recently appeared. The affectation 
of admiration for the character of 
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Jesus paraded in its pages cannot 
blind one to the true purpose of 
its authors. They wish to picture 
Jesus as a mere man—a noble, 
élevated, but still at times a ca- 
pricious and vacillating character. 
His history as we have it in the 
Gospels is not authentic; every- 
thing connected with his life was 
for a while floating in unfixed tra- 
ditions, which the pious imagina- 
tions of believers modified, exag- 
gerated, and colored to suit them- 
selves. Thus what was at first 
figurative and metaphorical became 
mistaken for fact; and sectarian 
spirit grew up and became so 
strong that the book of Acts is 
only 


“An attempt—conceived, no doubt, 
with the best of intentions—to conceal 
Paul’s real relations with the other. apos- 
tles, and the differences of opinion that 
existed in the early Church.... In. 
order toreconcile Paul’s enemies to him, 
and to establish peace between the two 
parties, the sharp corners are considera- 
bly rounded off whenever the great and 
striking figure of the apostle of the 
heathens is introduced. At the same 
time Peter and James are made more 
liberal. Indeed, Peter is the first to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen, and on 
several occasions Paul is represented in 
the character of a strict Jewish Chris- 
tian.” 


Some of the miracles are sheer 
inventions; the friends of Christ 
could not bear that he should be 
outdone by the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha, and so they arranged 
stories of his wonderful works. 
But most of the miracles, although 
pretending to relate events which 
never happened, were not intended 
by their authors to be taken as de- 
scriptions of real events, but as 
mere symbolical expressions of 
spiritual truths. The miraculous 
draught of fishes never happened; 
the tale is only a fable to show the 
natural incapacity of the disciples 
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on the one hand and their success 
when speaking in the name of Jesus 
on the other. The miracle at the 
marriage-feast never was wrought ; 
the story was invented to shadow 
forth a description of Christ’s work 
in the world. For a long time 
Jesus did not know exactly what 
he was about; his mind and char- 
acter gradually widened and de- 
veloped, not always for the better, 
either; it was only towards the end 
of his career that he conceived the 
idea of becoming the Messias ! 


“Tt was a life task, and to take it up 
required a stern resolve. When first 
the thought rose in his heart, and his 
sense of duty more and more clearly 
pointed him to the task, he must, in the 
nature of things, have paused for a time 
in uncertainty. A sublime act of faith 
was needed, like that by which John 
stood up to do Elijah’s work, but loftier 
and mightier. As John had determined 
to hasten the coming of God’s kingdom, 
so Jesus resolved to do neither more nor 
less than bring it to earth himself! It is 
true that the period within which this 
important change in his conception of 
his task took place must have been very 
limited ; but intensity and concentration 
of life may make one year equivalent to 
many.” 


But his temper grew sour; he 
quarrelled with the Pharisees; and 
he allowed himself to be deluded 
into the idea that if he could manage 
to get himself killed, God would 
raise him up again and place him on 
the throne of the heavenly kingdom 
on earth. 


“Tt is impossible to deny that the un- 
favorable reception Jesus had met, in 
such sharp contrast to the first appear- 
ance of success, disappointed him so 
“bitterly as to cause an inevitable change 
in his conduct, his plans, and his pros- 
pects, and place his person and his 
preaching before us in quite a different 
light from that in which they appeared 
during those early months. He still ap- 
pears as pure, as great, as exalted as 
ever, and, indeed, his figure seems still 
bolder and more striking than before, 
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but something of the winning gentleness 
isgone. At firsthis preaching had been 
‘glad tidings’ in the fullest sense; but 
at the close of his career, on the way to 
Jerusalem, in the City of the Temple, 
warnings and threatenings take an ever 
more prominent place in his teaching, 
and the last judgment, which he had 
previously passed over almost in silence, 
is the frequent topic of his discourses. 
He had previously laid chief stress upon 
the preparation, upon the gradual estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God, upon 
the imperceptible conquests of his new 
principle in the hearts of men until it 
leavened all society; but now the con- 
sumination by an act of God, a great re- 
volution in the world, carrying terror to 
the unbelievers and the unconverted, 
comes into prominence, In that day he 
is to come again to receive his spiritual 
supremacy, no longer disputed by any 
creature, and unlimited by time or space. 

‘* There is an unquestionable loss in- 
volved in this change, but it is compen- 
sated by the heroism of the deed that 
Jesus was resolved to do. It was a 
giant’s task which he laid upon himself 
when he resolved to make the kingdom 
come. But he did not shrink from the 
supreme sacrifice. He never lost his 
faith in God, in himself, in humanity. or 
in the future. He had resolved to be the 
Messias, and straightway to establish the 
Messianic kingdom. 

‘*To Jerusalem, then !” 

Renan and Strauss have written 
nothing worse than this; Voltaire 
and Paine have written nothing so 
bad. But this is the Bible for 
Young People prepared by two of 
the leading divines and scholars of 
the Dutch Church! 

Matthew Arnold has had no smal! 
share in the propagation of that 
dangerous species of infidelity which 
professes ardent admiration for the 
written word, but labors to show 
that it is full of absurdities, false 
morality, and lies; which is never 
tired of proclaiming its hysterical 
adulation of the character of Jesus, 
but delights in suggesting that he 
was a self-deceived enthusiast or a 
conscious deceiver. Mr. Arnold's 
most recent publication is his vol- 




















ume entitled Last Essays on Church 
and Religion ; and in these essays 
he exercises all his grace of style, 
subtle humor, and brightness of 
manner in teaching infidelity while 
pretending to defend Christianity. 
For instance, Mr. Arnold denies 
the physical resurrection of Jesus, 
and has no credence in the state- 
ments of St. Paul on the miracu- 
lous, but praises the apostle as a 
great worker and teacher. St. Paul 
was egregiously wrong in believing 
in the Resurrection and the subse- 
quent appearances of Jesus ; but he 
was neither “a credulous enthusi- 
ast nor an unprofitable guide.” 
How can tnis be? Merely, says 
Mr. Arnold, because his errors 
were due to the prevalent beliefs 
and notions of the time, while his 
truths were far superior to it. Sir 
Matthew Hale believed in witch- 
craft and demoniac possession— 
delusions, in Mr. Arnold's opinion 
—but no one denies his judgment 
and calm wisdom; so St. Paul had 
clear, pure wisdom, although he 
was fool enough to believe in the 
Resurrection, and to share in the 
expectations and supernatural no- 
tions of his age. The creeds of 
the church are full of “statements 
that conflict with science and 
with reason’’; Mr. Arnold advises 
everybody to keep repeating the 
creeds, but to regard these state- 
ments as “mere poetry.” “ The 
services of the church,” says 
he, “are full of direct recognitions 
of two really essential points of 
Christian belief—salvation by right- 
eousness, and righteousness by Je- 
sus Christ. They are full, too, of 
what may be called approximate 
recognitions of them—efforts of the 
human mind, in its gradual growth, 
to develop them, to fix them, to 
buttress them, to make them clear- 
er to itself, to bring them nearer by 
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the addition of miracle and meta- 


physic. This is poetry.” It is 
false that Jesus was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost in the womb of the 
Blessed Virgin; false that he arose 
from the dead and ascended into 
heaven; these are only the scho- 
lastic poetry of Christianity, “ex- 
alting Jesus by an imaginative play 
of abstractideas.” And this is “the 
light and sweetness” of one of the 
most readable of living English es- 
sayists! 

Through Nature to Christ, by the 
Rev. Dr. Abbott, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is the result of 
this gentleman’s speculations upon 
the possibility of making Christians 
out of people without requiring 
them to believe in Christianity. He 
is convinced that one may disbe- 
lieve “almost all” the historical 
facts of Christianity, such as the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, the- 
Ascension, and the miracles—eve- 
rything that “ would cause any dif- 
ficulty to an educated sceptic ”—and’ 
“yet hold a faith in Christ.” He 
has tried it himself, and is quite 
satisfied with the result. . He does. 
not believe in the historical accu- 
racy of the miraculous element in 
the Gospel records, and even in re- 
gard to the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection he thinks they are 
only “spiritually, not literally, 
true,” whatever that may mean. 
God intends to deceive us in order 
to teach us the truth; he filled the 
Bible with falsehoods, that through. 
them we might be led to know him 
who is truth! This is Dr. Abbott's 
great discovery. His proposition: 
is that “as mankind has been train- 
ed from its infancy by illusions, so: 
it is not unnatural that God in his 
Scriptures should train us by the 
same means.” And what the priests 
of the “church of the future” should 
do with their people is to “endea- 
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vor to make Christ in his human 
nature appear to them admirable, 
lovable, adorable, and, in a word, 
so naturally necessary to their souls 
that in after-days, if they found 
themselves obliged to give up cer- 
tain historical beliefs, they would 
still retain their faith in Christ, be- 
cause that faith was based, not 
upon minute details of history, but 
upon the inherent necessities and 
aspirations of their own hearts.” 
This imaginary and illusive Christ 
will after a while come to be nota 
person but the representation of 
ideas of self-sacrifice, love, and 
duty; in the church of the future 
there will be no “ prayer nor praise,” 
but work; death will lose its ter- 
rors, and “for even the bad man 
there will be a sure and certain 
hope in the life or in one of the 
many lives to come!” Dean Stan- 
Jey ought to be proud of Dr. Ab- 
-bott also. 

In two ponderous volumes Pro- 
fessor Otto Pfleiderer, of Jena, 
gives us the substance of the latest 
researches of German non-Catholic 
-savants into the life, writings, and 
doctrines of St. Paul, under the 
ititle of Paulism : a Contribution to 
the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. He begins by recogniz- 
ing as the only genuine writings of 
St. Paul the Epistles to the Corin- 
_thians, Romans, Galatians, 1st 
Thessalonians, Philippians, and 
.Philemon ; the others are forger- 
ies of a later date. St. Paul had 
‘no miraculous conversion; that 
story is a fable; he was converted 
only by his intercourse with the 
Christians whom he persecuted. 
“His nervous, excitable constitu- 
tion caused his-speculations on the 
testimony given by the Christians 
to the Resurrection and their faith 
in Jesus to move his mind and ima- 
_gination .deeply.; and it is not 
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remarkable that the decisive hour 
of his conversion should be accom- 
panied to his ecstatic mind by a 
supposed external vision of the 
crucified Lord.” Fora while he re- 
garded Jesus only as a man glorified 
after his resurrection ; then as one 
who had been pre-existent in hea- 
ven; finally as the one by whom 
the worlds were made. Ina word, 
in Pfleiderer’s learned opinion, St. 
Paul was aman with an enthusias- 
tic, vehement, and exalted intellect, 
but subject to illusions which he 
mistook for realities. 

We must conclude our task with 
a notice of a-book that is of itself 
almost worthy of an article. This 
is the Lehrbuch der Evangelisch-Pro- 
testantischen Dogmatik —“ Manual 
of Evangelical Protestant Dogma- 
tic”—by Prof. R. A. Lipsius, of the 
University of Jena. It shows most 
clearly what has been the down- 
ward progress of scientific dogma 
in Protestant German theology. 
Revelation is degraded into a spe- 
cies of “religious experience ”’; it 
is “a fatal mistake” to claim for 
its forms a divine origin and au- 
thority; the dogmatic portions of 
the Bible are no part of the revela- 
tion; Luther was right when he 
called the Epistle of St. James “ an 
epistle of straw.” Miracles are 
also lowered; a miracle is “ any 
event that excites the religious 
consciousness to recognize God,” 
and all miracles have a physical 
causation. The Trinity, as a meta- 
physical proposition, is “a contra- 
diction in terms,” and all attempts 
at conceiving it are “mere mytho- 
logy.” As for the Divinity of 
Christ, 


‘‘The church’s assertion of the meta- 
physical Deity of Christ rests on a con- 
fusion between the fundamental princi- 
ple of Christianity and the Person of its 
Founder.” 








Here we must pause, not because 
our material is exhausted but be- find faith on the earth? 
cause our space is limited. When 


Ecuo Laxz, Franconia, N. H, 
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A MOUNTAIN ECHO. 


Fe t from the horn a feeble blast 
Unskilful in its art; 

Of all melodious grace bereft 
It smote the mountains’ heart. 

Lo! ’mid the pines that fringe the lake 
What full-voiced music broke, 

In pathless glen, on fire-scarred crest, 
A far-off sweetness woke. 

Tuned by the mountains’ harmony, 
The trembling notes grew strong, 

Filled the wide silence of the sky 
With music lingering long. 


So fall, methought, our human prayers 
Against our Father’s breast— 

A pitiful, uncertain sound 
Of little grace possessed. 

Caught by the faithful saints that gird 
The steps of God’s great throne, 

The wavering note from their true hearts 
Wins sweeter depths of tone, 

In the soft silence of our hearts 
The cry comes back again— 

The uncertain strain grown music strong, 
Grown praise the note of pain. 

Tuned by the touch of steadfast souls 
And depths of God’s great peace, 

The earth-cry dies in echo sweet 
Of heavenly song of grace. 


the Son of Man cometh shall he 
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Recollections of Chambly. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHAMBLY. 


Ye who have known the sudden tears that flow, 

Sad tears, yet sweet, the dews of twilight woe, 

When, led by chance, your wandering eye has crossed 
Some poor memorial of the loved and lost, 

Bear with my weakness as I look around 

On the dear relics of this holy ground. 


Tue few surviving citizens of 
the United States who were ac- 
quainted with that part of Lower 
Canada still commonly called the 
“ French Country,” during the first 
quarter of this century, must re- 
member the primitive character 
and customs of its inhabitants. 

The peaceful contentment and 
glee which prevailed in their little 
villages and farming districts; the 
health-promoting simplicity of their 
dress, domestic habits, and diet; 
their freedom from wearing cares 
and anxieties ; their polite and cor- 
dial interchange of all social courte- 
sies ; the gay hospitality with which 
the stranger was admitted to share 
in these and in their frugal repasts 
—the staple articles of which were 
often the “ biack bread” and far- 
famed, but unsurpassed, “ pea- 
soup” of the country—all these 
were features in such entire con- 
trast with those of their ambitious, 
restless, and pampered neighbors 
of the “States” as, when once no- 
ticed, not easily to be forgotten. 

In this rare blending of cheerful 
content with untiring industry, of 
extreme simplicity with refined 
tastes and a politeness which never 
permitted the most familiar inter- 
course to degenerate into rude 
freedom of speech or manner, an 
observing stranger might read, as 
in the printed lines of a book, 
traces of an invisible power ex- 
pressed through these visible re- 
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sults—a power exercised so silent- 
ly and gently that its subjects were 
almost unconscious of its domin- 
ion, yet of irresistible force in 
forming the character and habits 
of this happy people. That power 
was religion, exerted through the 
mild sway of the clergy and reli- 
gious orders. From early child- 
hood to old age its benign influence 
hovered constantly over them, in- 
structing, guiding, and protecting. 
In every parish M. le Curé was 
the confidential friend and ad- 
viser of his people in all their af- 
fairs, their chosen arbiter in any 
disputes which might arise, their 
best consoler under the afflictions 
of life. 

‘Very interesting was it in those 
days for even the Protestant way- 
farer along the Canadian highways 
—between the rows of low-roofed, 
white-washed cottages, with their 
neat enclosures and gardens bril- 
liant with many-colored flowers— 
to note the frequent religious sym- 
bols which adorned their course : 
here a tall cross with a crown of 
thorns, the hammer and nails, or 
spear and sponge—cruel instru- 
ments of the sufferings of our Ador- 
able Redeemer—there on an ele- 
vated pedestal a rudely carved 
image of the bowed and penitent 
St. Peter, facing the crowing cock 
which reminded him of his fearful 
prevarication. Scarcely a mile of 
the journey but presented objects 
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designed to awaken a train of holy 
thought. More impressive still, for 
one accustomed to the practice of 
habitual week-day religion, to mark 
the reverence with which the Aadz- 
tan, as he followed his pony and 
loaded cart in summer, or his /rain- 
cau in the winter, along the way, 
would lift his hat, bless himself 
with the sign of salvation, kneel 
for a momentary prayer at the foot 
of the wayside cross, and pursue 
his journey, as if daily habit had 
made his religion the very breath 
of his life. 

Alas! that the spirit of modern 
audacity, miscalled “ progress” 
and “liberalism,” should have en- 
tered these tranquil regions, as 
Satan of old entered the Garden 
of Eden, to teach this once simple 
and favored race errors which can 
only mar their happiness and dis- 
turb their peace. 

It is easy to trace the footsteps 
of this arch-deceiver, for those ex- 
ternal emblems, touching incite- 
ments to penitence and devotion, 
have vanished or become infre- 
quent before them; while crimes, 
at the very mention of which the 
simple-minded ancestors of these 
enlightened disciples of “modern 
ideas’ would have stood aghast, 
have multiplied in proportion to 
the banishment of these religious 
mementos. The change is deplora- 
ble in its social and domestic 
aspects. How poor the com- 
pensation found in ambitious dis- 
content, dissensions, and unrest for 
the former blessings of peace, har- 
mony, and contentment! 

Portions of my childhood passed 
among this people in those earlier 
and happier days have furnished 
many pleasant recollections during 
the course of a life of such busy 
cares as mark the years of the rest- 
less New-Englander. The place 
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of this sojourn was the beautiful 
little village of Chambly, over 
which the guiding spirit of the 
great and good Father Mignault 
then, and for many years there- 
after, presided, diffusing a sweet 
odor of holiness which still lingers 
among the scenes so long hallowed 
by his presence, in precious memo- 
ries ‘of his saintly life and conver- 
sation. 

It was a singular impulse, and a 
blessed one for us, which moved 
our guardian, himself a stern Puri- 
tan, to whose care we had been 
committed by our dying father, to 
place the education of my little 
brother and myself under the 
charge of this excellent priest, 
whose reputation, even then far- 
spread, was such as to secure en- 
tire confidence. 

Never was bashful and affrighted 
child filled with more dismal fore-- 
bodings or oppressed with a hea- 
vier sense of forlorn loneliness and 
abandonment, mingled with sharp 
anxiety for my little brother, over 
whose safety I felt bound, as his 
sister and elder by two years, to 
watch, than weighed upon my 
sinking heart when we were de- 
posited in the porch of that low 
stone cottage at Chambly, the 
home of our reverend guardian. 
Gloomy and dark as it seemed to 
me then, how little I could have 
thought that it was destined to be- 
come the very beacon of hope, the 
harbor of peace, for both of us in 
after-years ! 

Hitherto the cherished pets of 
the best of fathers, the youngest 
members of a large and happy 
household stricken and scattered 
by the event which left us father- 
less, it was the first time we had 
been placed in the care of a 
stranger. ‘That this stranger was a 
Catholic priest—a title associated 
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in my childish imagination with 
everything grim and severe—added 
new terrors to those I should have 
suffered in the midst of new scenes 
and surrounded by the strange 
faces of ordinary people. It was 
therefore an inexpressible surprise, 
an event in my life never to be for- 
gotten, when the~smiling counte- 
nance of Father Mignault appear- 
ed, and his tall form bent over us, 
drawing us to his embrace, as if to 
protect and shield us even from 
our own fears, while expressions 
of most tender compassion fell 
from his lips. 

It is said that grief sits lightly 
on the heart of childhood, but my 
remembrance of the despairing 
pangs of my own childhood under 
the pressure of those early afflic- 
tions contradicts this assertion, and 
has ever since quickened my sym- 
pathies for the sorrows of the 
young. To this day I recall with 
vivid emotion the chilling throbs 
of that silent, hopeless anguish for 
which I expected no pity and 
looked for no relief. My brother, 
younger than myself and less timid 
and shy by nature, suffered less. 
What a relief, then, to find here, 
where I least expected it, a friend 
who seemed to know all my dis- 
tress without being told, and whose 
encouraging words and gentle ca- 
resses conveyed a healing balm to 
the wounds of my bleeding heart! 
What a surprise that this dignified 
and venerable priest could under- 
stand the grief of a little child, and 
turn from the solemn duties of his 
high office to notice and console 
my despair! 

Of all the considerate means and 
skilful devices by which he sought 
to lure us from thoughts of our 
great loss, of our bright and beau- 
tiful home broken and dissolved, 
of its dear inmates separated and 
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widely scattered, it is not my pur- 
pose now to speak. ‘That he would 
succeed in this exercise of “ pure 
religion and undefiled’’ towards 
the “fatherless in their affliction” 
was a foregone conclusion. From 
that first day his home became a 
very father’s house to us. Though 
the course of my education was 
conducted elsewhere under his 
direction—my brother remaining 
with him—I was his frequent guest 
and the pet of Miss F Mignault, 
the kind niece who had charge of 
his well-ordered household. On 
the occurrence of every festivity 
or any event. which could interest 
me I was sure to receive an invita- 
tion to pass the day with Miss 
F How eagerly were these 
invitations accepted; and how 
thoroughly we, poor orphan waifs, 
enjoyed the quiet rambles together 
through the well-kept grounds, 
among the flowers, the birds, and 
the bees, dear to us as the familiar 
friends of those brief earlier years 
of happiness, before the blight of 
mortality had touched our earthly 
treasures and left us desolate ! 

On one of these occasions in 
early summer, as we were sitting 
with Miss F under a vine-cov- 
ered arbor in the garden watching 
the bees, which were about to 
swarm, a messenger arrived in 
great haste to announce the ap- 
proach of the bishop of Boston 
with a number of priests in his 
company. The dinner-hour was 
near at hand, and I supposed such 
news would create a great bustle. 
To my surprise the preparations 
went on as quietly as usual. Miss 
F called me to help prepare 
and ornament the tables in that 
dear old dining-room, so perfect 
in its quaint and simple elegance, 
which must ever be remembered 
with warm emotion by the thou- 
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sands who have partaken of its 
good cheer. I entered with zeal 
upon my duties as her assistant. 
Having a special turn for arrang- 
ing bouquets, it was always my 
task, when visiting there, to prepare 
the flowers which were an indis- 
pensable garnish to Father Mig- 
nault’s table. 

When all was done I heard with 
dismay that we little folk would 
not be permitted to become invisi- 
ble when the august bishop should 
arrive with his reverend compan- 
ions. Miss F insisted that we 
should make our appearance, and 
her venerable uncle sustained her 
decision with a firmness that was 
proof against all our entreaties; so 
there was nothing for their small 
guests but to smother their fears 
and become resigned to the inevi- 
table. 

How I trembled when Father 
Mignault led us forward in our 
simple mourning dresses, and in- 
troduced us to the Right Reverend 
prelate as his “little Yankee 
wards !”” 

“Ah! then,” said the bishop, tak- 
ing us both by the hand, “they be- 
long to me. I am the bishop of 
Yankeeland, and I claim all the 
little Yankees!” Then, drawing 
us gently to him, he asked our 
names, putting us at our ease by 
such playful chat as children love. 
When he heard our name he said: 
“You are of the good old Scottish 
stock,” and described the heraldic 
emblems anciently attached to the 
name, how and when they were 
won by the ancestors of our race, 
adding: “They were heroic men, 
true to. their faith and their coun- 
try through sore trials and tempta- 
tions ; no doubt their fervent pray- 
ers and constancy will yet be re- 
warded by the return to the glori- 
ous old sanctuary, for which they 
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freely gave their earthly possessions 
and their lives, of many among 
their descendants who have gone 
astray in evil times.” 

Noticing that we were attracted 
by the gold cross suspended by a 
massive chain from his neck, he 
took it in his hand and said with 
impressive solemnity: “I am now 
about to show you what few little 
Yankee children are so favored as 
ever to look upon—a portion of the 
very cross upon which our Divine 
Redeemer died.” Then explaining 
to us how, when, and by whom the 
true cross was discovered, he pro- 
ceeded in a low voice, tremulous 
with emotion, to awaken our inter- 
est, our reverence, and our love for 
the precious relic and the priceless 
lessons it conveyed, while he open- 
ed the cross and revealed it to our 
sight. When he saw how earnest 
was our attention and how deeply 
moved we were by his words— 
which fell like good seed upon soil 
prepared by the ploughshare of 
affliction and the blessed dew of 
tears—he allowed us to kiss the 
sacred treasure, urging us, as he 
closed it from our sight, to cherish 
in our hearts the remembrance of 
the blessing we had enjoyed in see- 
ing and touching with our lips a 
part of the sacred wood, stained by 
the blood of our dying Lord, upon 
which the redemption of the world 
was wrought. Never was labored 
discourse so touching, so effective 
as the few solemn sentences which 
fell from his lips, to remain rooted 
in our memories while life should 
last. 

Even to the eye of a child it was 
perfectly manifest that this holy 
prelate was a most remarkable man. 
Such majesty, blended with such 
child-like simplicity! To see him 


once was to remember him for ever. 
To this hour his countenance, his 
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form, his manner, every intonation 
of his voice, every slightest word 
uttered that day by Bishop Chev- 
erus, afterwards Cardinal Archbish- 
op of Bordeaux, are as fresh in my 
memory as if but a week instead of 
more than half a century had pass- 
ed since I saw and heard him. 

The next morning, when about 
to leave for Montreal, he caused us 
to kneel before him and gave us 
his benediction, which rested for 
ever after upon our heads, as the 
seal of our union with the Holy 
Church Catholic, though it was 
long before we were permitted to 
make that union public and visi- 
ble. 

This visit to Chambly was made 
but a short time previous to his 
final departure for Europe. 

The memory of Bishop Cheverus 
is cherished as a sacred legacy by 
all the old Catholics of Boston, and 
held in affectionate respect by many 


of its oldest non-Catholic citizens ; 
but I doubt if it flourished anywhere 
in greener or more enduring fresh- 
ness than in the hearts of the two or- 
phans which his overflowing charity 
so completely enthralled in that 


short space of time. The dear 
brother departed long ago with 
“ the sign of peace,” but among the 
blessed recollections which cheer- 
ed his last days none were more 
precious or more frequently men- 
tioned by him, with grateful praise 
to the Author of all good, than 
those connected with this brief in- 
terview and the parting benediction 
bestowed upon us by this saintly 
prelate. 

We met at Father Mignault’s 
house many distinguished ecclesi- 
astics and men of the laity eminent 
for learning, ability, and influence 
in the secular affairs of the world. 
His home was the resort of such; 
his advice was sought by them 
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upon subjects widely diverse, and 
his judgment highly valued by 
men cf different nationalities and 
of every variety of political and re- 
ligious opinion. 

During the rebellion in the win- 
ter of 1836-7 his efforts on the side 
of peace were like oil poured upon 
the troubled waters of Canadian 
politics, and it was noticed that the 
tidal wave of insurrection scarce- 
ly touched his beloved parish of 
Chambly, to the best interests of 
which he had consecrated his life. 

While we remained with him we 
became acquainted with many of 
its estimable inhabitants. ‘The so- 
cial enjoyments of the place were 
always a charm to all who shared 
inthem. The delightful little voy- 
ages of parties in numerous open 
boats across the beautiful Chambly 
basin of the river Richelieu, on 
visits to the pleasant neighborhood 
on the opposite shore; the picnic 
festivals on the islands in the basin 
—for the dancing of which the 
reverend pastor, a most accom- 
plished violinist, furnished the mu- 
sic—and the choice refreshments 
in iced wines and lemonades, as well 
as more substantial fare, provided 
by the same considerate purveyor ; 
the trips to Belleisle mountain, 
and rambles among its shady nooks 
and cool recesses — these were 
our summer delights, all planned 
and provided for by MM. de Curé, 
the presiding spirit of the place. 
In winter the social pastimes were 
no less enlivening. The meeting 
of the dwellers in two or three vil- 
lages for such sleigh-rides as, for 
comfort in the nature of the vehi- 
cles, in the abundant provision of 
furs, and of the heavy warmth-pre- 
serving material for wraps, can be 
found only in Canada; the merry- 
making at the rendezvous, where 
hospitality outdid itself in efforts 
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to furnish every variety of amuse- 
ment and good cheer—all this was 
remembered in after-years as an 
oasis in lives passed under the 
chilling atmosphere of New Eng- 
land reserve and on the arid de- 
serts of its incessant toil. 

One incident of our residence 
there was of such singular interest 
that I may perhaps be pardoned 
for recording it here. In one of 
the neighboring villages, some years 
previous to the time of which I 
write, an accomplished and comely 
young lady from a New England 
State had been engaged by the Pro- 
testants of the place to teach a se- 
lect school. A thriving young Ca- 
nadian merchant became so fasci- 
nated with her charms that, al- 
though he was a most faithful and 
fervent Catholic, he paid his ad- 
dresses to her and persuaded her 
to become his wife. A younger 
sister, no less engaging and accom- 
plished, was brought to take the 
situation left vacant by that event. 
Very soon a younger brother, and 
partner of her sister’s husband, fol- 
lowed his example and married the 
new teacher. They were happy 
beyond expression in these con- 
nections, with nothing to mar their 
complete domestic felicity save the 
difference in religion. This was in- 
deed sufficient to cast a cloud over 
the peace of the two truly faithful 
brothers. They besieged heaven 
with their prayers, and procured 
innumerable Masses to be offered 
by the clergy for the conversion of 
their wives, apparently with no ef- 
fect. The stubborn Yankee na- 
tures and prejudices were not easi- 
ly to be subdued. The only con- 
cession they could obtain was the 
privilege of educating their lovely 
group of boys and girls-in Catholic 
schools. 

The only daughter of the elder 
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brother was near my own age, and 
was placed in the private class to 
which I belonged for instruction. 
She was a most determined defen- 
der of her mother’s attitude in reli- 
gious matters, and firmly set against 
Catholic influences. 

We became very fond of each 
other, and she was often included 
in the invitations to pass the day © 
at Father Mignault’s with me, while 
I was also invited to go with her 
when she was the guest of the day. 

One evening we received such an 
invitation for the next day. Soon 
after our arrival her father and mo- 
ther, accompanied by the uncle 
and aunt, arrived. I noticed that 
the brothers appeared more happy, 
and even joyful, than I had ever 
seen them. The sisters were se- 
rene as usual, with a shade of sol- 
emn gravity, rendered the more no- 
ticeable from its contrast with the - 
gay aspect of the brothers. 

At the dinner-table the elder 
brother astonished Father Mig- 
nault, and almost paralyzed my 
poor little friend with horror, by 
announcing that the sisters, hither- 
to so obdurate, desired to make 
their profession of the Catholic 
faith before him on that very day. 
They had asked to be brought to 
see their boys at Father Mignault’s 
college, and this daughter. On the 
way they had made known the joy- 
ful surprise they had in store for 
those most interested, and that they 
had long been secretly preparing 
for this solemn result by prayer, 
reading, and meditation. 

Soon after dinner all repaired to 
the church, and we witnessed for 
the first time the impressive cere- 
mony of the reception of wander- 
ers into the blessed fold of the 
great Shepherd, of which we our- 
selves were destined to be at a 
later day the happy subjects. 
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The joy of the brothers was un- 
bounded, and their sons were hard- 
ly less delighted ; but my obstinate 
little F was inconsolable. She 
declared she would never be re- 
conciled to the change, and con- 
tinued bitterly to lament it for 
months, during which her father’s 
constant entreaties that she should 
follow the example of her mother 
seemed entirely lost upon her. She 
would weep painfully over his fre- 
quent letters, and at length allowed 
me to read one of them. A more 
touching expression of paternal 
tenderness and persuasive entrea- 
ty language could not convey. 
When I returned it to her she 
said ; 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“T think, my dear F ,” I re- 
plied, “ that if you could but real- 
ize, as I have been compelled to 
realize in unceasing tears and re- 
gret, what it is to lose such a dear 
and tender father, it would be im- 
possible for you to resist that mov- 
ing appeal. If I were in. your 
place I should say, ‘ My parents are 
wiser and know much more than I, 
and I shall at least be safe in hon- 
oring my father and mother by act- 
ing in obedience to their wishes.’ 
I do not see how you can excuse 
yourself if you do otherwise.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she re- 
plied; “but how can I ever go to 
confession?” 

“TI could never fear to go to 
Father Mignault,” I said, “for it 
seems to me that I would gladly 
lay open to him every thought of 
my heart, and leave all the burden 
of my sinful thoughts, words, and 
deeds at his holy feet.” 

A few days after this conversa- 
tion she asked me to go with her 
to the church, for she had resolved 
to make the dreaded approach to 
the sacred tribunal of penance. It 
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was another blessed surprise for her 
excellent family, and I was greatly 
rejoiced for them and forher. They 
were ever after very grateful tome for 
encouraging her in taking the final 
step, and our friendship continued 
closer than ever until she died. She 
was one of the earliest victims to 
the cholera upon the first visit of 
that dread scourge in Canada. 

All these details were forcibly 
revived in my memory by reading 
the announcement of the death of 
her verierable mother at an ad- 
vanced age, fortified with all the 
rites of the holy church into which 
she was adopted, and of whose 
abundant graces her whole subse- 
quent life had furnished a most 
edifying and fruitful illustration. 
She survived all her children, but 
leaves a large circle of grandchil- 
dren to revere her memory and 
copy her virtues. 

When the time at length arrived 
for us to leave Chambly and to 
part with the reverend friend who 
had been a father indeed, to us in 
our desolation, our grief was too 
lively and deep for expression. He 
also was deeply moved, and said, as 
he laid his hand upon our heads at 
parting, “ My dear children, I shall 
yet see you good Catholics.” 
Years later, when we were about to 
receive confirmation at the hands 
of the bishop of Boston, I had the 
happiness tomeetthe reverend father 
for the first time since that parting, 
and to entertain him in my own 
home, made happy by the conver- 
sion of our whole family to the an- 
cient faith, From that time our 
intercourse with Chambly was re- 
newed, and was always the source 
of great interest and enjoyment to 
us and to our children. 

When the temperance movement 
began in Canada Father Mignault 
was among the earliest and leading 
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promoters of the cause, at no slight 
sacrifice to his personal comfort at 
that late period of a life during the 
whole length of which he had been 
accustomed to take light French 
wines with his morning and evening 
meals, instead of coffee and tea, for 
which he had no relish. In the 
early stage of the temperance cam- 
paign, and while he was exerting all 
his influence on the side of total 
abstinence, we visited him ona cer- 
tain Saturday, with the purpose of 
remaining with him over Sunday. 
It happened that Lord Elgin, then 
Governor-General of Canada, with 
Lady Elgin, had been passing sev- 
eral days with Father Mignault, 
and had left that morning for Mon- 
treal. He had heard that some of 
his people who were not too well 
pleased with “this new doctrine of 
total abstinence,” even when warm- 
ly advocated by one so revered 
as VW. le Curé, had passed the 
remark one to another: ‘“ Now you 
will see that he will offer wine to 
Lord and Lady Elgin, in spite of 
his new temperance theories. ” 

So after the close of his discourse 
on Sunday morning he took occa- 
sion to renew his fervent exhorta- 
tions to his people on the subject 
of temperance, and to mention 
the remarks of which he had heard, 
informing them that upon the 
arrival of his distinguished guests, 
Lady Elgin being in a very delicate 
state of health, he had thought 
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proper to offer her a little wine as 
a refreshment after her fatiguing 
journey, but was happy to inform 
them that her ladyship declined,with 
the assurance that she never tasted 
anything of the kind except when 
compelled by the requirements of 
state etiquette to do so. 

Our last visit to Father Mignault 
was made after his health had been 
long and seriously declining. His 
mind was still vigorous at that 
extremely advanced age. A few 
months later his numerous pupils, 
scattered through the whole length 
and breadth of this Union from 
Maine to California, heard of his 
departure with emotions of deep 
regret. They will all testify with 
one heart and voice to the noble 
and generous qualities of the re- 
markable man to whose memory 
this imperfect tribute is paid. 

A devoted priest, disquieted by © 
no motives of personal ambition; a 
polished and courtly gentleman in 
his deportment; an exact Catholic 
theologian untainted by any touch 
of modern “liberalism,” his learn- 
ing embraced the widest range of 
subjects, and his.expansive charity, 
like that of the great apostle of old, 
constrained him to become “all to 
all” that he might win many souls 
to Christ. Few among our aposto- 
lic men have been more successful 
in this respect, and none surely 
will be longer or more affectionate- 
ly remembered. 
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THE PRETENDED FALL OF LIBERIUS. 


MARCELLINUS FELIx LIBERIUS 
became pope on the 22d day of 
May, A.D. 352. At this time, un- 
der the Emperor Constantius, the 
greatest odium was being excit- 
ed and was already raging against 
Athanasius, The emperor, part- 
ly by cunning, partly by threats, had 
induced many provincial synods 
in the East, and some in the West, 
to condemn Athanasius. Liberius 
offered Constantius a firm resis- 
tance ; he condemned all the syn- 
ods which had yielded to the empe- 
ror, and did his best to bring the 
latter to a better mind; he refus- 
ed to listen to Constantius’ re- 
quests, spurned his presents, sent 
back his legates, and with the 
most undaunted courage defended 
the Catholic faith and the inno- 
cence of Athanasius. Constantius, 
weary of this resistance, sent the 
eunuch Eusebius to Rome, in 
order, either by stratagem or vio- 
lence, to bring Liberius to Milan, 
where he himself was. Eusebius 
had to use force, and in the year 
356 Liberius was dragged before 
the emperor. He withstood all at- 
tempts of the latter to shake his 
constancy, and boldly declared 
himself ready to die rather than 
condemn Athanasius and defile the 
Catholic faith. He was exiled to 
Bercea, in Syria. ‘Two years after- 
wards he was recalled to Rome, 
where up to the time of his death 
he labored most strenuously and 
with the happiest results for the 
defence of Athanasius, the condem- 
nation of the Arians, and the re- 
conciliation of the fallen. ‘The 
whole dispute in regard to Libe- 
rius rests on the fact of his re- 


turn from exile. What was the 
reason for which the Emperor 
Constantius permitted him to re- 
turn to Rome? 

Some have undertaken to answer 
this question as follows: Because 
Liberius, overcome by the weari- 
ness and sufferings of his exile, 
signed the Arian creed, condemn- 
ed Athanasius, and communicated 
with the Arians. They attempt 
to prove this answer by many testi- 
monies of the Fathers, and histori- 
cal arguments; and from all this 
they deduce as a consequence that 
the pope is not infallible. 

Hence arises a threefold ques- 
tion. 

The first question is merely his- 
torical: What was the true reason 
for which Constantius recalled Li- 
berius from exile ? 

The second is critico-philologi- 
cal in its nature: Are the testi- 
monies which are adduced to prove 
the fall of Liberius genuine, sup- 
posititious, or interpolated ? 

The third question is theological : 
Even supposing that Liberius fell, 
can any argument against the pon- 
tifical infallibility be derived from 
this fall ? 

We shall speak as briefly as pos- 
sible of each. 


I. THE HISTORICAL QUESTION. 


We propose to show two things: 
1. That any fall whatsoever on 
Liberius’ part is excluded from the 
number of historical facts by the 
rules of criticism. 2. That most 
trustworthy and indubitable his- 
torical monuments give plainly the 
true cause of Liberius’ return, 
which was not his fall. 
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The fall of Liberius must be ex- 
cluded from the number of histori- 
cal facts, if we wish to follow the 
rules of criticism. 

The heroic constancy which Li- 
berius showed before the time of 
his exile in defence of the Catholic 
faith and of Athanasius, as well as 
his undaunted courage, from the 
very time of his return until his 
death, against the Arians and in 
favor of Athanasius, will not per- 
mit us to admit his fall. Indeed, it 
is incredible that one who had suf- 
fered so much and with so much 
constancy for Athanasius, who was 
possessed of true Roman courage, 
who was born of a family of consu- 
lar rank, who had animated and 
consoled exiled bishops, who had 
attained to the very highest dignity 
of the church, who was held in the 
greatest esteem and friendship by 
such men as St. Athanasius, St. Hi- 
lary, St. Eusebius of Vercelli, and St. 
Eusebius of Cagliari, should have 
broken down and lost courage un- 
der a mere exile, and an exile, too, 
which could have been aggravat- 
ed by no corporal sufferings—for 
whether we consider his own large 
private fortune and the exceeding 
great wealth of the Quintilii, or the 
solicitude of the Roman Church 
and the Roman matrons for their 
chief pastor, it is certain that he 
could not have suffered for the 
want either of the necessities or the 
conveniences of life—an exile, fin- 
ally, in which he enjoyed epistolary 
correspondence with his friends 
and the society of those who came 
to visit him. How can we suppose 
such a man to have been overcome 
by such an exile! 

But the events which occurred 
after his return from exile are in- 
compatible with the idea of his 
fall. Had he really fallen, the Ca- 
tholics would have become hostile 
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to him, the Arians his friends; he 
would have shown himself mild to- 
wards the Arians, cold towards the 
Catholics; he could not possibly 
have been, after his recall, the same 
Liberius that he had been before 
his exile. But what happened? 
After his return Liberius condemn- 
ed the Arians, repudiated the 
Council of Rimini, by which the 
word “consubstantial” had been 
struck out and Athanasius con- 
demned; he was persecuted most 
bitterly by the Arians, and was 
compelled again to leave Rome in 
order to escape the violence of 
Constantius. Therefore it cannot 
be said that Liberius fell before his 
return, 

Again, if we admit the fall of Li- 
berius, it is impossible to explain 
the unanimity of all the documents 
of that age in praising the sanctity, 
constancy, and magnanimity of Li- 
berius. Our forefathers in the 
faith did, it is true, grant willing 
pardon to those who had fallen 
from the faith, upon their doing 
penance; but they never praised, 
extolled, and glorified them. Yet 
all the contemporary Fathers praise 
Liberius: St. Ambrose (lib. iii. 
de Virginitate, from chap. i. to iv.), 
St. Epiphanius (é” Her., lxxiii.), St. 
Athanasius (iz Historia Ar. ad. 
Mon., No. 35), St. Siricius (iz 
Epist. Decr. ad Himmerium), etc. 
Almost all the martyrologies of the 
Latin Church (Steinger enume- 
rates more than forty), all the Syn- 
axaria and Menologies (martyrolo- 
gies) of the Greeks, all the Coptic, 
Egyptian, and Ethiopian martyro- 
logies, rank Liberius among the 
saints; the Greek martyrologies 
especially praise him for resisting 
the heretical Constantius. 

All the contemporary historians, 
in speaking of Liberius, laud his 
fortitude, magnanimity, courage, 
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constancy, and the hard-fought 
victories which he gained over the 
Ariaus. 

We cannot admit the fail of the 
pontiff in such a conflict with the 
emperor himself, and in such a 
cause, which shook the whole 
world, against the uniform silence 
of all contemporary historians and 
with the entire absence of histori- 
cal evidence. The following are 
the contemporary authorities who 
would surely have mentioned the 
fall of Liberius had any such fall 
taken place, yet none of whom 
have a single word that relates or 
supposes that fall: Socrates, Sul- 
picius Severus, Theodoretus, St. 
Athanasius, St. Hilary, St. Phe- 
badius, Sozomenus, Cassiodorus, 
St. Epiphanius, Theophanes, Nice- 
phorus Callixtus, the Acts of St. 
Liberius, the  JLébellus Precum 
(Book of Petitions) of Marcellinus. 
All of the foregoing narrate the 
history of the Arians and the acts 
of Liberius, yet, as we have said, 
none give the slightest hint that he 
fell. 

No genuine record can be shown 
in support of this fall. Those 
which are offered are entirely spu- 
rious. The only one among non- 
Arian writers who mentions the 
fall of Liberius is Sozomenus; 
and he mentions it only to reject 
it and say that it is a calumny, in- 
vented after Liberius by the Arians 
(Hist., book iv. chap. xv.) 

Photius himself, the heresiarch 
and final author of the Greek 
schism, in his Epitome of Eccle- 
siastical History (Hist. Eccl. Epit., 
lib. iv. No. 3), gives the opinion of 
Philostorgius, an Arian, on the fall 
of Liberius, but gives it incredu- 
lously. 

We cannot admit the fall of Li- 
berius, because it was asserted, 
only many centuries after his 
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death, with no foundation in con- 
temporary history, and moreover 
with so great and conflicting a va- 
riety in the circumstances alleged 
by the supporters of the charge 
that the opinion of one refutes and 
destroys that of the other. Among 
those who have admitted, since the 
sixteenth century, the fall of Li- 
berius, there are almost as many 
opinions as there are names. Let 
us give a short specimen. 

Blondel, Basnage, De Potter, 
etc., say that Liberius signed the 
second formula of Sirmium, and 
that he could not have signed 
either the first or third. 

Bossuet, De la Luzerne, Constant, 
Natalis Alexander, etc., endeavor 
to prove that Liberius could have 
signed no other than the first for- 
mula of Sirmium. 

Pagi, Valois, etc., create a fourth 
Sirmian formula, of which no one 
ever heard before, because, as they 
assert, Liberius could not have 
signed any of the three known for- 
mulas. These authors do not all 
agree as to the condemnation of 
Athanasius, nor asto the time of the 
signing; there is as great a diver- 
sity as to the place where the for- 
mula was signed, the witnesses to 
the act, and the persons who per- 
suaded Liberius to its accomplish- 
ment. 

This remarkable discrepancy in 
the statements of these writers pro- 
ceeds from the fact that their ac- 
counts do not rest on certain docu- 
ments, but had to be made up of 
airy conjectures. 

2. The cause of Liberius’ return 
from exile was not that he had 
fallen. 

This cause is expressly stated by 
historians both as a fact and ex- 
plicitly as the cause of his return ; 
and it so agrees with the rest of 
the history of Arianism and the 








empire that it cannot be denied. 
It was the political necessity under 
which Constantius lay of satisfy- 
ing the desires of the Roman peo- 
ple, who had demanded the recall 
of Liberius, and had demanded it 
in such a way as to leave him no 
choice but to comply. 

The Roman people were most 
hostile to the Arians. See Theo- 
doret, book ii. chap. xvii.; Socra- 
tes, book ii. chap. xxxvii.; St. Atha- 
nasius, ist. Ar., No. 41. 

The Roman people were most 
strongly attached to  Liberius. 
See Sozomenus, book iv. chap. xv.; 
Ammianus, a pagan, book xv. 
chap. vii., and the preceding autho- 
rities. 

The Roman people entreated 
the emperor for the recall of Libe- 
rias. ‘heodoret (book ii. chap. 
xvii.) narrates how the Roman ma- 
trons, gathered together, went in 
great pomp to demand from Con- 
stantius the recall of Liberius. 
Sozomenus (book iv. chap. xi.) 
and the Lidellus Precum of Mar- 
cellinus and Faustinus (in Preef.) 
assert that the people of Rome, 
with frequent outcries, called upon 
Constantius to recall Liberius. 

Constantius promised the peo- 
ple of Rome to grant their request 
if his Arian bishops would consent. 
But while the affair was still un- 
settled he suddenly and unexpected- 
ly left Rome. The Romans there- 
upon broke out into a sedition, and, 
proceeding even to bloodshed, de- 
clared that they would not become 
quiet until Liberius should return. 
Sozomenus (passage above cited), 
Sulpicius Severus (book ii. chap. iv.), 
Socrates (book ii. chap. xxxvii.), 
Libellus Precum (place above cit- 
ed). 

Constantius did not willingly as- 
sent to this demand, as he would 
have done had he succeeded in 
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breaking the spirit of Liberius and 
overcoming his constancy. 

Socrates (place cited) : “ The em- 
peror, though unwillingly, gave his 
consent.” 

Theodoret (book ii. chap. xvii.) : 
“Being compelled (fexus), there- 
fore, the emperor ordered that il- 
lustrious man, worthy of all praise, 
to return from his exile.” 

Theophanes (ad ann. 352): “ At 
last the emperor, compelled (coac- 
tus) by the prayers of the Romans, 
recalls Liberius from exile.” 

Nicephorus Callixtus (book ix. 
chap. xvii.) says that the emperor 
consented with a bad grace. 

On the return of Liberius a great 
concourse of the Roman people 
welcomed him with joyful accla- 
mations, and his approach to Rome 
is called by all a triumphal en- 
trance. All historians agree in 
this. Now, the Romans most cer- 
tainly would not have given him 
such a reception had he fallen 
from the faith. How they would 
have treated- him in that case is 
sufficiently shown by the example 
of St. Felix, who ruled the Roman 
Church in the absence of Liberius. 
For having shown mildness (not 
favor) to the Arians he was first 
deserted by the Romans, and after- 
wards expelled by them from 
Rome before the return of Libe- 
rius. 

All the above facts show most 
clearly that the reason for Liberi- 
us’ return was that the Roman peo- 
ple forced the emperor to recall 
him. Nor is there any intrinsic 
improbability in this; on the con- 
trary, there is every circumstance 
to confirm the fact. 

Constantius was a man of fickle 
disposition and very little firmness; 
he trusted little to the fidelity of 
his soldiers, and was hated by the 
people on account of his Arianism. 
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Rome was at that time the most 
powerful city of the empire, and 
was vehemently hostile to the em- 
peror, so that during the whole 
time of his reign he spent only a 
single month at Rome (May, A.D. 
358), and even this was not with- 
out fear, as is proved by his sud- 
den exit, which might be called a 
real flight. This is the reason he 
consented “unwillingly,” “ under 
compulsion,” “ with bad grace.” 

Now, this action of the Roman 
people excludes, as we have shown, 
the idea of a fall of Liberius, 


Il. THE CRITICO-PHILOLOGICAL 
QUESTION. 


It cannot be denied that there 
exist certain documents which 
have afforded foundation for the 
opinion of those who accuse Libe- 
rius of having fallen from the faith. 
How can these be reconciled with 
what we have said above? Both 
cannot be true; and the attempts 
which learned men have made to 
reconcile them have only served to 
generate in their narrations that 
lamentable confusion which we 
have noticed above. This diffi- 
culty was almost insoluble in the 
sixteenth century, especially to 
those who would admit no @ priori 
argument in historical matters ; but 
at the present time, after so much 
critico-philological study of the gen- 
uine works of the Fathers of the 
fourth century, the whole difficulty 
thas vanished. For, one after an- 
other, all the passages that were op- 
posed to Liberius have been found 
to be spurious ; and have been found 
so not by researches made for the 
purpose of vindicating Liberius, 
but in the course of investigations 
made for the end of restoring the 
legitimate text of the Fathers. 

Hence there is at present no one 
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among the learned who admits 
this fall—that is to say, among the 
learned who, with a mind free 
from prejudice, have given special 
attention to this kind of study. 
Let us give some of these docu- 
ments by way of example. 

1. The Epistles of Liberius: 
In the sixteenth century were pub- 
lished four letters of Liberius, in 
which he himself confesses to the 
Greek and Campanian bishops 
that he had condemned Athanasius 
and subscribed to the Sirmian for- 
mula of faith. The Epistles are 
spurious and forged by the Arians. 
The following are the arguments to 
prove this assertion, 

The Arians were in the habit 
of forging such false documents. 
They even forged letters of Con- 
stantius. They were convicted of 
this crime in councils. They con- 
fessed it themselves, and not on 
one occasion only. St. Athana- 
sius, St. Hilary, and St. Jerome 
make the assertion in regard to 
letters and books bearing their own 
names. 

These letters bear intrinsic signs 
of falsity in the titles, the phrases, 
and the style, which are altogether 
unworthy of a pontiff so cultured 
and eloquent as was Liberius. 

They state or suppose facts 
which are absurd or which contra- 
dict all the most authentic and 
certain historical documents. 

They destroy each other; for 
what one asserts another denies. 

They were unknown to the most 
diligent and sedulous investigators 
of Arian history; and yet they are 
encyclical letters, not addressed to 
one bishop only but sent to all the 
Oriental and Campanian prelates. 
These letters were never cited by 
the heretics in their own defence, 
not even when the latter were con- 
demned by Liberius. 
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It is wonderful with what pains 
those who did not perceive the 
falsity of these letters have labored 
to reconcile all the evident contra- 
dictions which they involve, and 
how many absurdities they have 
put forward in the endeavor. At 
the present time these Epistles are 
rejected by all, and he who would 
cite them seriously would only 
make himself ridiculous. 

2. St. Hilary is said to specify 
the formula to which Liberius sub- 
scribed, and to pronounce more 
than once anathema against Libe- 
rius as a heretic. 

Now, in the genuine works of St. 
Hilary not a single word is found 
against Liberius. To the end of 
the works of St. Hilary have been 
tacked on certain “ Fragments of 
St. Hilary” which are spurious. 
In these fragments are found the 
passages cited against Liberius. 
These fragments were published in 
the seventeenth century, first by 
Labbe, and afterwards by Con- 
stant. That they are spurious is 
proved as follows : 

These fragments are nothing else 
than a promiscuous collection of 
detached passages, letters, canons, 
parts of sermons, historical anec- 
dotes, evidently collected by some 
one as misceilaneous scraps which 
he could put to use. All refer to 
the Arians. They have no general 
title, but each part has its own 
special heading. The first chap- 
ter is headed: “ Fragments of Hi- 
lary” (Fragmenta Hilarii), and 
it contains two pages. These, fer- 
haps, may be referred to St. Hilary, 
but they are found in no work of 
his, and they may be the produc- 
tion of some other Hilary, not St. 
Hilary of Arles. This heading 
being the first in the manuscript, 
Labbe published the whole thing 
under the same title 
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In this manuscript are contained 
many things unworthy of St. Hi- 
lary and altogether false (for ex- 
ample, the four Epistles of Libe- 
rius), and which, moreover, do not 
agree with what he has written in 
his undoubted works. 

The editors themselves, Labbe 
and Constant, confess that many 
of these things cannot be reconcil- 
ed with the works of St. Hilary. 

For other arguments to the same 
effect, should any others be desir- 
ed, it would be well to consult 
Stilting’s learned treatise on these 
fragments, 

3- St. Athanasius, in his Let- 
ter to the Solitaries, says that 
“ Liberius, after two years spent in 
exile, at length gave way, and, be- 
ing terrified by threats of death, 
subscribed.” 

This is most clearly an interca- 
lated and spurious passage, for this 
letter was written at Easter-tide in 
the year 357—that is to say, a 
whole year before the return of 
Liberius of which he there speaks ; 
therefore it is absolutely impossi- 
ble that these words could have 
been written at the same time with 
the letter. “ But,” it may be said, 
“they might have been added af- 
terwards by Athanasius.” Were 
they, in fact, so added by Atha- 
nasius? We must answer with 
an absolute negative; because in 
this same letter Athanasius lauds 
Liberius’ fortitude. Also, to prove 
his own innocence, he’ adduces 
the judgment of Liberius. There- 
fore had he himself added the 
passage in question, he would 
have altered these two other pas- 
sages. 

Had Athanasius added the dis- 
puted words, rst, he would have 
done it more aptly, not interrupt- 
ing abruptly the thread of his dis- 
course. 2. He would not have 
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said so ridiculous a thing as that 
which we read immediately after 
the words cited above, that the fall 
was a sign of fortitude. 

Long after this Epistle to the 
Monks Athanasius’ wrote his 
Apology for his Flight. In this 
apology he repeatedly praises the 
fortitude of Liberius, and says that 
he himself was judged innocent by 
that pontiff; but there is not a 
word of this fall. Therefore, when 
he wrote this apology, after the 
return of Liberius to Rome, St. 
Athanasius knew nothing of any 
fall, nor did he add anything af- 
terwards. Now, if he added the 
passage to his Epistle tothe Monks, 
why did he not do the same here 
also ? 

This addition was made at least 
four centuries after the death of 
Athanasius; for the Greek histo- 
rians as far as the seventh century 
never speak of the fall of Liberius. 
Therefore they never saw any men- 
tion of it in this epistle, from which 
epistle, nevertheless, they profess 
to have made up their history of 
the Arians. 

4. St. Jerome, in his Catalogue 
of Lcclesiastical Writers (chap. 
xcvii.), says of Fortunatian that “in 
this he is held detestable, that he 
was the first to overcome the con- 
stancy of Liberius when the latter 
was going into exile for the faith, 
and to compel him to subscribe to 
heresy.” 

Then in his Chronicle (a. 354) 
he says: “ Liberius, broken by the 
tedium of his exile, and subscrib- 
ing to heretical depravity, entered 
Rome like a victor.” 

We answer to these two passages 
that their testimony does not agree. 
In the former Liberius is said to 
have been overcome and to have 
subscribed, while on his way into 
exile, by the persuasion of Fortu- 
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natian; in the latter he is said to 
have been overcome and to have 
subscribed after his exile and 
through the tedium of exile. Be- 
sides, Fortunatian of Aquileia was 
always a Catholic; why should he 
have attempted to seduce Libe- 
rius? Both passages are spurious 
and evidently intercalated by some 
Arian. The Catalogue of Writers 
is full of spurious and intercalated 
places, inserted after the death of 
St. Jerome. He himself says that 
he finished this catalogue in the 
year 392. He died in the year 420. 
Now, in the catalogue we find here 
and there many things which are 
posterior to the year 420; as, for 
example, the translation of the body 
of St. John Chrysostom, which 
took place in the year 439, etc., 
etc. Therefore these additions 
were made by another hand. 

The sentence referring to the 
fall of Liberius is awkwardly in- 
serted, because it breaks the con- 
tinuity of the passage ; it is against 
the custom of St. Jerome; and it 
contains falsities in regard to For- 
tunatian. Therefore it is one of 
the supposititious passages. 

When Liberius was dragged into 
exile no one had even proposed to 
him a subscription in matters of 
faith; the Arian emperor did not 
wish to raise the question of faith ; 
he sought from the pontiff only the 
condemnation of Athanasius on the 
charge of rebellious contumacy. 

The passage cited from the 
Chronicle is also spurious. It is 
notorious to every one that this 
Chronicle is, so to say, honeycomb- 
ed with additions from another 
hand. Ponteus, Scaliger, and 
Tillemont have proved this by irre- 
fragable arguments. It remains 
for us to prove that the passage in 
question is one of these spurious 
additions. 
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St. Jerome is in this Chronicle 
most sparing of his words; he only 
hints or barely states facts, with- 
out explaining them, for his inten- 
tion was to determine the dates of 
events, not their series and de- 
pendence. He speaks of the exile 
of Liberius when treating of the 
exile of Eusebius of Vercelli, where 
he makes no mention of a fall. 
Why should he now speak again of 
this exile? 

The partisans of Ursinus and 
Lucifer calumniated the Roman 
clergy, as we know from history, 
saying that they had broken their 
oath in obeying Felix, who filled 
the place of Liberius during the 
latter's exile. The passage of the 
Chronicle is only a repetition of 
this calumny. The following are 
the words of the whole period: 
“But when Felix had been substi- 
tuted in the sacred office by the 
Arians, many broke their oath, and 
a year afterwards were cast out, 
together with Felix, because Libe- 
rius, overcome by the tedium of 
exile, and subscribing heretical de- 
pravity, had entered Rome like a 
victor.” 

It is impossible that St. Jerome 
should have written these words. 
He himself was in Rome at the 
time ; he was very familiar with 
Roman history; and since, more- 
over, this calumny was directed by 
Ursinus and Lucifer against Pope 
St. Damasus, whose secretary St. 
Jerome was, whom he regarded 
with the deepest affection and de- 
fended most strenuously, it be- 
comes evident that the holy doctor 
never could have himself inserted 
this passage in the Chronicle. 

These words are merely a tran- 
script from the Libellus Precum 
of Marcellinus and Faustinus, who 
were schismatics and partisans of 
Ursinus, and who wrote against 
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Damasus and many years before 
the Chronicle. St. Jerome would 
certainly have borrowed nothing 
from so infected a source as this. 
What we have said will suffice to 
show the spurious nature of the 
documents which are opposed to 
Liberius. We might say much 
more on the same subject, did 
space and time permit. 


Ill THE THEOLOGICAL SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION. 


After the foregoing there no 
longer remains room for contro- 
versy on the theological side of 
the question; for the fact itself 
being altogether denied and dis- 
proved, all the inferences which 
might have been drawn therefrom 
must necessarily fall to the ground. 
But supposing, for the sake of 
those who perchance may not or — 
will not perceive the force of the 
foregoing arguments, that the fall 
be admitted as true; would it 
prove anything against the infalli- 
bility of the popes of Rome? This 
purely hypothetical question we 
call a theological one, and, to- 
gether with all Catholics, say that 
no argument whatsoever could be 
drawn from this hypothetical fall 
against the papal infallibility. 

This we prove from two heads: 
first, from the nature of the formula 
to which Liberius in that hypothe- 
sis would have subscribed; second- 
ly, from the nature of the act which 
he would have performed in so 
subscribing. 

1. From the nature of the for- 
mula itself. The Sirmian formulas 
are three in number. To the third 
Liberius could not have subscrib- 
ed, because it was written after his 
return from exile. The second he 
did not sign, because it was made 
by the bishops of the West, where- 
as the formula to which Liberius is 
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said, in the spurious documents, to 
have subscribed is there said to 
have been composed by Eastern 
bishops, whose names also are 
given. Therefore, if he signed 
any, it was the first. But St. Hila- 
ry and St. Athanasius assert and 
prove that the first was quite Ca- 
tholic, as appears also by examina- 
tion. Therefore if Liberius signed 
any formula, that formula was Ca- 
tholic, not heretical. Therefore 
he can be charged with no error in 
faith. 

The mere condemnation of Ath- 
anasius would not have been an 
error in faith but a sin against jus- 
tice; because Athanasius was not 
accused of Heresy but of ordinary 
crimes. ‘To communicate with the 
Arians would have been a sin 
against the discipline of the church, 
would have been complicity with 
heretics, but it certainly would not 
have constituted true heresy. 

Therefore, even if in defiance of 
historical truth we should admit 
the fall of Liberius, nothing could 
be thence concluded against the 
infallibility of the Roman pon- 
tiffs. 

2. From the nature of the act. 
Infallibility affects only a solemn 
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act of definition ex cathedra, not 
the personal acts of the particular 
man who happens to be pope. 

But a solemn act of definition 
ex cathedra must be altogether free 
from compulsion and fear. Now, 
it could not have possessed this 
freedom in Liberius, broken with 
the miseries of exile. Therefore 
his act would not have been a 
solemn act of definition ex cathedra 
but a merely personal act. There- 
fore, even had he subscribed to 
some formula not Catholic in its 
doctrine, yet nothing could be 
thence concluded against the infal- 
libility of the pope. 

Hence it is that at the present 
time the so-called “ Old Catholics,” 
who deny the dogma of infallibility, 
no longer urge the fall of Liberius 
against the Catholics, having found 
this fall false in itself, supported 
only by spurious documents, and 
especially quite inconclusive and 
proving nothing whatsoever to 
their purpose, even were it true. 


Norse.—We may add to the foregoing that Libe- 
rius, if he had fallen, could not have rehabilitated 
himself, and reassumed his attitude as the great 
defender of the Catholic faith and the Nicene Coun- 
cil, without a solemn and public recantation, and 
an official cassation of his sentence against Athan- 
asius.—Ep. C. W. 





STATE-CRAFT’S PILOT. 


Tuus spake Bismarck: 


“I pray 


To see the day 
When State’s proud bark 
By Folly piloted shall dash 
Itself with purpose rash 
Against the Rock on which the church is set.” 
N.B. He was no Prince as yet. 


But made the Prince of Prussia’s realm, 
State-Craft yields up to him its helm. 
“Ah! now,” he cries, “ I'll show this crew 
Bismarck’s among the prophets too.” 





Nicodemus a Slave. 


“NICODEMUS A SLAVE.” 


I, 


It was five o’clock of a winter 
afternoon. The sun was drawing 
towards the horizon. In the south 
the sky wore the hue of the robin’s 
egg; in the west the mild, undaz- 
zliag gold of the low-lying clouds 
foretold a cloudless morrow, and 
already the half-moon shone out 
quietly, the herald of a radiant 
night. In Maviot the western win- 


dows of Hurd mansion were aglow, 
transforming the ancient and some- 
what dilapidated house to a palace, 
and in the wide, warm upper hall a 
small and stately lady was walking 
with measured tread, her snowy 
hair wound primly under a cap of 


the fashion of half a century before, 
her snowy kerchief fastened primly 
by a mourning-pin in an old-fashion- 
ed diamond setting that caught 
and glinted back the sun’s rays, 
her soft old hands knitting primly 
some knitting for the poor. So at 
the sunset hour, in summer and win- 
ter, had Madam Hurd been wont 
to pace up and down for twenty 
years, except that on Sundays she 
carried her rosary instead of her 
knitting. 

In his great chair the squire read 
out to her the daily paper, pausing 
now and then to hear her com- 
ments on the news, or to look with 
her down the elm-bordered avenue 
to see if “our boy” was coming. 
On the walls hung six portraits, six 
fair girl-faces. ‘Twenty years ago, 
when “our boy” was indeed only 
a boy, not twelve years old—twen- 
ty years ago, in as calm and cloud- 
less a January day as this now clos- 
ing had been, Squire Hurd and his 


wife had laid away in the old 
churchyard the last of the daughters 
whose pictured loveliness alone re- 
mained to tell how once the house 
had been gladdened by their pres- 
ence. Then the parents’ love had 
centred on their son, thus left 
their only child, and his going and 
coming made thenceforth the great 
events of their day. “He will 
be here soon,” said Madam Hurd 
in a pause of the reading. So she 
had said every evening for twenty 
years, and her husband had always 
answered her: “ Yes, my dear, very 
soon, please God.” 

In a small house opposite the 
end of the avenue, so hidden by 
trees and big rocks from the sun ~ 
that already it was dark in the bare, 
chilly parlor, a little girl sat drum- 
ming wearily at a cracked piano. 
Not a little girl really in age, but 
every one thought of herand spoke 
of her as if she was still a child, 
though she was nineteen, almost 
twenty, years old. She was rather 
above woman’s ordinary height, but 
her face was plump and unformed 
and sweet likeachild’s, with a child’s 
easily-troubled, easily-cheered, sen- 
sitiveness stamped upon it. As 
the daylight faded out of the already 
dismal room, thus made more dis- 
mal, a dreary discontent crept over 
the maiden ; she stopped her scale- 
practising, stretched her arms and 
plump, tired fingers, and gave a 
fidgety scream. 

“ How I hate them!” she cried. 
“Oh! I must sing, or I shall cer- 
tainly gowild.” And suddenly she 
broke forth into a plaintive negro 
song, and with it the little girl 
changed into a different being. 
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Music was her passion ; now she sat 
erect, her face as full of an odd 
pathos as her odd song was, and she 
sang the chorus three times over, 
and then again, as if it awoke some 
deep, responsive chord within her. 


“* Nicodemus a slave was of African birth, 
And was bought for a bagful of gold ; 
He was reckoned upon as the salt of the earth, 
And he died, years ago, very old. 
The last sad request, as we laid him away 
In the trunk of an old hollow tree, 
* Wake me up,’ was his charge,‘ at the first break 


o’ day— 
Wake me up for the great jubilee.’ 


Oh ! the good time’s coming, ’tis almost here, 
Tis long, long, ong on the way. 

Then run, tell Elijah to hurry up Pomp, 

And meet us at the gum-tree down by the 


swamp, 
To wake Nic-odé-mus to-day.”’ 


Henrietta Denison sprang up 
when she had sung this for the 
fourth time—sprang up with a look 
that said that, however the friends 
of Nicodemus felt, she could wait 
no longer, but must have some sort 
of a good time at once; ran from 
the cold parlor to her colder room 
above, wrapped herself in a big 
shawl and a scarlet cloud, from 
which her face shone forth like a 
round moon, then hurried down to 
the kitchen. 

There Anne, her elder sister, 
with a face as patient and care-tak- 
ing as Henrietta’s was petulant and 
careless yet brightly lovable, was 
wearily getting supper. Henrietta 
saw the tired movements, but they 
only made her more eager to be rid 
of it all for a while. 

“ Anne,” shesaid, “I’m going to 
Aunt Hurd’s to tea. Tell father 
he need not come for me; I’m not 
afraid.” And therewith she was 
away, not waiting for word of re- 
monstrance or farewell—out from 
the fretting home-shadow of her 
daily life to that other life which 
made her sunshine. 

Madam Hurd was not really Hen- 


riztta Denison’s aunt. Madam Hurd 
was Mr. Denison’s mother’s cousin, 
but, as neither of the families had 
nearer relatives, the nearer title 
had come into use, and Henrietta 
said Uncle and Aunt Hurd as na- 
turally as though that was the true 
connection. And “our boy” was 
her “Cousin Tom,” and in his fif- 
teen years’ seniority and his varied 
learning, that to her seemed as 
wonderful as to his doting parents, 
he was to this child, in her igno- 
rance of mankind, the most wonder- 
ful of men. She was always wel- 
come in Hurd mansion, where every 
one, from the squire to the errand- 
boy, grew brighter at sight of her 
ready smile and winsome ways. 
The dismal little girl of the cottage 
underwent a transformation while 
she was in a house that was always 
warm and bright, and had a beau- 
tiful piano that she never had to 
practise scales upon, but where she 
could play and sing the sweetest or 
the most fantastic things she chose. 
No Anne was there to say, “ My 
head aches, Ettie ; please be quiet ”’; 
no father casting up accounts that 
seemed to have no end and to 
bring no profit, Oh! home was 
such a gloomy home to Henrietta, 
and the Hall was very bright. 

So she danced, yes, actually danc- 
ed, up the avenue, avoiding the 
beaten track, and never so much as 
cracking the surface of the snow 
over which she sped. 

“Good day, William,” she said, 
nodding blithely to the old garden- 
er, who answered with a look which 
she had become used to receive 
from people, as if she were a spoil- 
ed and petted child. 

Yet, standing for a moment on 
the topmost step of the long granite 
flight, and turning for a moment to 
see the sunset, always hidden from 
her in the vale below, an expres- 
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were still only a child’s expression, 
was the quiet, far-off look which you 
may sometimes see in a baby’s eyes, 
and, seeing, reverence it. The sun 
had quite gone down, but the un- 
dazzling gold yet lingered, and the 
moon shone with its grave bright- 
ness full into Henrietta’s face. 
The tide of keen animal spirit and 
vigor ebbed from her; she was as 
one listening rather than seeing— 
listening to something soft and 
soothing. Presently she sighed 
softly. “It zs a good day,” said 
Henrietta, half aloud. “It rests 
meso. It is so quiet.” 

And then she heard the clock 
clang the half-hour, and at once 
the merriment flashed back into 
her face, and she ran into the house 
like a small whirlwind. 

“ Aunt Hurd!” she called, “ Un- 
cle Hurd, are you up-stairs? Of 
course. I’m coming right away, 
as soon as I take off my wraps. 
Has he come yet? No, he hasn’t. 
What fun! I'm first to-night. I'll 
surprise him.” 

They were silly things for a 
young lady almost twenty years of 
age to do, yet shall we begrudge 
her one last night of silliness? 
She locked the hall door and she hid 
the key; she barricaded the hall 
stairs; she hid the clothes-brush 
which fastidious Tom always used 
before he came into his mother’s 
presence at night and she laughed 
while she did it, and called Rover 
and the cat to see it, and hugged 
them both, and then flew off to the 
upper hall. 

“I’m come,” she cried breath- 
lessly—a most ‘unnecessary an- 
nouncement. “ But wasn’t I along 
time coming, though? Like Nico- 
demus’ good time.” And the gay 
voice, now with no trace of pathos 
in it, rang up to the round window 





sion came into her face which, if it 
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in the roof and echoed among the 
heavy rafters. 


“Tis long, long, Zong on the way.’ 


“T’m come, Uncle Hurd. Are 
you quite well? Oh! I’m foo 
glad to see you. I couldn’t wait 
to come, hardly.” Good-evening, 
Aunt Hurd. I just stopped in the 
hall to fix something. I mean, of 
course, to arrange—to put in order 
—to put in disorder may be. Oh! 
how sweet your hyacinths are, 
Aunt Hurd.” 

“ Good-evening, my dear,” said 
Madam Hurd placidly, able to 
speak in her turn, now that Henriet- 
ta’s mouth was safely buried for a 
breathing space among the flowers. 

And “ Good-evening, Ettie,” said 
the squire. “ We are glad to see 
you, my dear.” , 

“Yes, sir,” answered Henrietta. 
vaguely, emerging from the pink 
and creamy and purple blossoms. 
“Ts he coming, Aunt Hurd? Isn’t 
he very late?” 

“Well, no, my dear. It is his 
usual time. There he is now, bless 
him! Do you see‘him, squire— 
there by the old elm.” 

The three stood watching him, 
pouring out their hearts’ love on 
him. Up the avenue he came on 
his thoroughbred swift steed, whose 
like was not to be found in the 
four counties at whose intersection 
Maviot lay. Horse and_ rider 
seemed as a single creature, so obe- 
dient was the one to the slightest 
touch of rein or spur, or to the 
lightest word, so perfectly the 
other rode. That horse was Tom 
Hurd’s one out-of-doorluxury. He 
looked up to the window—the 
chandelier had just been lighted— 
he saw the aged faces bent to- 
wards him, he saw and smiled to 
see the young face beside them. 
Taking off his hat, he waved it and 
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bowed low—but this he would have 
done had the young face not been 
there—then he passed from sight 
under the window. 

“Why does he not come in?” 
his mother said; and Henrietta re- 
sponded gravely, hiding her danc- 
ing eyes among the hyacinths again, 
.“ How very strange !” 

“* My dear Henrietta,” said Ma- 
dam Hurd in atone of mild reproof, 
“you have locked the door again. 
How very silly! Go down at once 
and open it.” 

“Yes ’em,” answered Henrietta, 
nothing loath, and soon her voice 
was heard below: “Do you want 
to get in, Cousin Tom? Say 
please.” 

“ Please, and please, and please,” 
said a mellow, contented voice. 
“If you please, I am cold out 
here.” 

In the wide doorway they stood 
face to face, she in her cheap, shab- 
by gown, with just a dash of gay 
color at her throat to relieve the 
sombre dress, her hair blown and 
tumbled about her face, her hands 
chapped and dingy and red with 
daily house-work ; he the picture of 
elegance, dressed faultlessly, in no 
whit disordered by his ride home, 
his hands the hands of a gentleman 
whose labor is professional only, 
though they were strong hands, too, 
as they had need to be if they were 
to control his much-prized horse. 

They greeted each other with 
light words and not the slightest 
approach to a lovelike token. Nei- 
ther of them knew what love was 
in that sense; they were cousins, 
that was all. And sitting, as they 
had often sat before, at the cosey 
tea-table, neither of them thought, 
or ever had thought, of what might 
have entered any stranger’s mind 
at once had he been told that these 
two were not brother and sister. 
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There they sat opposite each 
other, between the squire and ma- 
dam, and Tom told the events of 
the day, and for a while Henrietta 
was comparatively silent, not only 
because she liked to listen to him 
but because she very much liked 
her supper. At home she would 
have known beforehand just what 
the scanty meal would be, and 
either must have prepared it her- 
self or felt the stings of conscience 
because she had left Anne to do it 
alone. At home there would have 
been thesoiled, crumpled table-cloth, 
which had to bear a whole week’s 
use because they could not afford 
another, the cracked, chipped dish- 
es, the uninviting food. Here there 
was the old-fashioned blue India 
china that came from over seas a 
century back, the scarlet cloth that 
charmed her eyes and warmed her 
dainty soul, the delicious food in 
hospitable abundance; and “ Sing- 
ing does make one so hungry, Aunt 
Hurd,” said Henrietta. Here, 
though she had not been obliged 
to bestow one thought on the meal, 
were just the viands she liked best. 
And when the others had finished 
their supper, she still sat compos- 
edly eating her sponge-cake and 
preserved ginger, knowing well that 
the squire always lingered over the 
tea-table for a chat. 

Tom looked at her quizzingly— 
he often made fun of her healthy 
appetite—then the look changed to 
one of a sort of affectionate pity. 

“We shall miss you when you go 
to Baynooth, Ettie,” he said. 

Henrietta dropped her spoon, 
and stared at him with eyes open- 
ed to their widest extent. “Where?” 
she said. 

“Where? That’s a proper ques- 
tion to ask. Of course you know 
your father is obliged to move 
away.” 
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“What? What? What?” gasp- 
- ed Henrietta in a choking cres- 
cendo. “Tell me all about it. 
Quick, Cousin Tom !” 

“Too bad, too bad!” sighed the 
squire. “ Didn’t they tell you any- 
thing about it, dear, in all this 
time ?” 

“Perhaps we had best say noth- 
ing, then,” added Madam Hurd. 

“But you dave said something,” 
cried Henrietta, “and you must 
tell. What do you mean, Cousin 
Tom? Oh! but you shall tell me.” 

But, though she would take no 
refusal to her eager questions, her 
inmost heart rebelled all ihe while 
he spoke. Why did they tell her? 
Why need she ever know? Oh! 
what were these terrible words 
which fell like so many blows 
upon her quivering heart? ‘That 
her father was too poor to live 
that he 


any longer in Maviot; 
must give up the cottage and take 
rooms in Baynooth, fifty miles away ; 
that he had found some work there; 
that Henrietta could there have 


music scholars. And while they 
told her an undertone ebbed 
through their words, added by her 
own tortured, foreseeing mind. “I 
shall have to drudge and drudge 
in that dreadful place. I can never 
come to the Hall again. All the 
brightness will go away. I shall-be 
like Anne; I shall be worse off than 
Anne; I shall be very wicked, or 
else I shall certainly die.” 

They had said what they had to 
say; they were looking at her with 
their pitying, dear faces. She could 
not endure the look. Up she 
sprang and hurried to the piano. 

“I will not believe it,” she cried. 
“This one evening I will not be- 
lieve it. Go get your flute, Cousin 
Tom, and we will play and sing as 
though nothing had happened, just 
as we used todo. /ust as we used.” 
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She had said those last words 
over again with a little wail in 
them. Instantly she began the 
merriest waltz music that she knew. 
And while the gay notes flashed 
out beneath her fingers they sound- 
ed in her ears like the saddest mu- 
sic she had ever heard. Her eyes 
roved around the familiar room 
with its antique furniture, each 
piece dear to her; she noted the 
deep, low window-seats, the family 
portraits, the optn fire, the heavy 
fire-dogs, the chandelier with its 
hundred sparkling pendants, the 
high-backed chairs by the fire, the 
two old people sitting there oppo- 
site one another as they had sat 
for half a century, and then she 
heard Cousin Tom coming down- 
stairs with his flute. 

Instantly a wild hope came to 
her, a way of escape from that fear- 
ful future, a plan that should make ~ 
everything smooth and easy for her 
always. Cousin Tom and she might 
be married! Whynot? Whyshould 
not they sit opposite one another at 
table and at fireside just as Uncle 
and Aunt Hurd were doing? It 
would be such an easy matter! 
Tom would only have to ask her; 
that was all. 

She brought the waltz music to 
an end in the very middle of its 
gayest bar. She looked up with 
sparkling eyes into Tom’s face as 
he came to her just as he always 
did—just as he would always come 
in that delicious and certain fu- 
ture. 

“Cousin Tom,” she said, with 
her round face more childish than 
ever in its fearless expectation, “I 
am never going away from here, 
Cousin Tom. Am I? I couldn't, 
could I?” asked confident Henri- 
etta. 

“We will think you are not for 
the present,” Tom said cheerily. 
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“We can’t spare you, Ettie, that’s 
a fact. Who should we have to 
sing for us?” 

Her heart leapt and glowed at 
the words. Surely he meant it. It 
would be so easy for him to pre- 
vent all the trouble just with one 
tiny word. A brilliant light came 
into her eyes; her cheeks glowed 
rosy red; she sang as they had 
never heard her sing before. The 
words of her song and the notes of 
the piano ran into each other in 
a jubilant chorus like so many bells 
and harps and trumpets and fifes 
and cymbals all doing their joy- 
fullest. Aunt Hurd awoke from 
her evening nap and smiled. The 
squire rose and came forward to 
say: “ My dear child, you surpass 
yourself.” Tom thought that she 
was the strangest creature he had 
ever seen. And all the evening 
through she played and sang and 
talked and laughed with that one 
hope buoyant in her heart, and 
when ten o’clock came she and 
Cousin Tom walked down the ave- 
nue together under the grave, white 
moon. , 

“He will ask me now,” she 
thought jubilantly. “Oh! I wish 
he would make haste. I want to 
say yes so much,” 

But he talked of the lovely sky, 
and. of Rover, and then of how 
they would miss her, and in five 
minutes they stood at her door. 

“Now he must ask me,” she 
thought; but no, he was saying 
good-night in his usual gentlemanly 
fashion, and turning away. 

Poor little soul! She did not 
love him in the least, except as her 
friend and relation, She never so 
much as gave it a thought in that 
light; she never once considered 
what Tom might wish. What she 
thought of was the wrench of sep- 
aration from all that made life 
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sweet to her, the going away to a 
vague existence whose only salient 
features were poverty. and dulness. 

“Cousin Tom,” she said in a 
trembling voice. 

He came back and stood look- 
ing up at her in the porch. It was 
a pretty picture, he thought then, 
but in after-years he used to recall 
it with a pang. The little girl 
leaned forward towards him; her 
scarlet cloud had fallen off her 
head and around her neck, and the 
rough curls shone like an aureole 
about the infantile face. The lips 
trembled ; there wtre tears in the 
great eyes. 

“T haven’t got to go away, ave 
I, Cousin Tom ?”’ 

“Cheer up, Ettie,” he said. 
“Things may not prove very bad 
after all. You will get used to it 
sooner than we shall in this hum- 
drum ‘place. Good-night, and 
sleep it off like a good child. 
Good-night, dear.” 

“ Listen, listen, listen, Cousin 
Tom !” she exclaimed in her stam- 
mering vehemence, which he deem- 
ed most childish. “ Oh! I shall 
be singing it all night just like this, 
Cousin Tom.” 

Well was it for fastidious Tom 
that no other houses than their own 
were in hearing and no chance 
traveller was passing that way. 
With her usual thoughtless disre- 
gard of conventionalities, Henriet- 
ta’s song went ringing upward to 
the stars in a pathetic appeal which 
Tom failed to understand. 


** Nicodemus a slave was of African birth, 

And was bought for a bagful of gold ; 

He was reckoned upon as the salt of the earth, 
And he died, years ago, very old. 

His last sad request, as they laid him away 
In the trunk of an old hollow tree, 

* Wake me up,’ was his charge, ‘ at the first break 

0’ day— 


Wake me up for the great jubilee.’ 


Oh ! the good time’s coming, ‘tis almost here, 
Tis long, long, dong on the way. 
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Then run, tell Elijah to hurry up Pomp, 
And meet me at the gum-tree down by the 


swamp, 
&- To wake Nicodemus to-day.” 


“ Henrietta, child, come into the 
house. Thomas, is that you? 
Won't you come in ?” 

“Oh! won’t you ?” pleaded Hen- 
rietta, 

“Not to-night, thanks,” Tom 
answered, and then he was gone, 
really gone. Henrietta watched 
him go, and he never once glanced 
back—she watched him till Anne 
drew her forcibly into the house. 

“You'll catch your death, Hen- 
rietta, standing there,” said Anne 
plaintively ; “and wake father, too, 
with your singing, just as he was 
forgetting his troubles in sleep.” 

“Other people have troubles,” 
cried, Henrietta, “and may be 
singing helps them to forget. O 
Anne, Anne! why didn’t you tell 
me ?” 

“We couldn’t bear to,’ Anne 
said when she understood. “We 
thought you’d have to hear it soon 
enough anyhow. We would keep 
evil from you all our days, if we 
could, Ettie.” 

“Ifwe could!” Nobody dream- 
ed how sore an evil it appeared to 
this child. She went away to her 
room, and shut herself in, and sank 
all in a little heap by the window. 
The moon was her only light, as it 
had been for many a night previ- 
ous. That was one of the Deni- 
sons’ small economies. 

“Why did Anne come to the 
door just then? He was surely 
going to ask me. I saw it in his 
eyes.” 

And then a light flashed out 
from the conservatory at the Hall, 
and Henrietta knew that Uncle and 
Aunt Hurd had said good-night to 
their boy, and that Cousin Tom 
was smoking his evening cigar. 
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Oh! how many hours must pass 
before day would dawn and he 
would come to her in haste and 
say—what would he say? “ Ettie, 
you need not go. We will be mar- 
ried, and then you can stay with us 
always.” 

In the conservatory Tom Hurd 
strode between the rows of plants, 
thinking and smoking. Somehow 
Henrietta’s face would not go 
away from his mind; somehow her 
voice kept sounding pathetically in 
his ears. How her lips had trem- 
bled, and how dim her eyes had 
been! He had never imagined 
that she had it in her to bring out 
with such realistic force the weary 
hunger of her song. He wished 
the poor child could have that good 
time shecraved. If only somebody 
would marry her, and put an end 
to her poverty and the constraint 
of her daily life ! 

Somebody! And why not 
himself, then ? 

Tom started as if he had been 
stung. Marry Henrietta Denison ! 
He had never dreamed of such a 
thing; it would change his whole 
life. 

And yet probably he would mar- 
ry some time, though even that idea 
was to him like a novelty. He 
had never seen any woman who 
came at all between his mother and 
himself, never any who at all came 
near her place in his heart, unless— 
He stopped to think carefully. 
Yes, he was very fond of Ettie, 
very; but— ; 

As in a dream Tom painted 
what the house would be if Ettie 
lived there always. -It was plea- 
sant now to have her come and go 
with her vagaries and her jests and 
her childish tricks, and the music 
which was indeed an_ unfailing 
source of delight, but it would be 
far otherwise to have these things 


he 
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before him without cessation or 
hope of relief. How changed the 
rooms would be from their perfect 
order: Ettie’s shawl on the centre- 
table, her gloves in the great bowl 
of dried rose-leaves, her crochet 
downstairs, her needle upstairs, her 
restless presence everywhere. It 
was a sweet and lovely presence, 
but it would be such a bother 
sometimes. 

It would be expensive, also, and 
ready money was none too easy for 
the Hurds to find just then. Ettie 
was not economical; he would feel 
obliged to help her father and 
Anne; he might have to dress less 
exquisitely; certainly he would 
have to give up his horse. No, it 
could not be. The whole idea was 


foolish; he would put it out of his 
mind entirely. Besides, he was so 
much older than Ettie. 

Yet, through all 


his colloquy 
with himself, that pathetic face 
pleaded with him, and a sweet 
voice full of tears cried out to 
him : 

“Tis long, long, Jomg on the way.” 


It revealed her to him as he 
had never yet known her. This 
child had it in her to become 
more than a child. Dwelling in 
his peaceful home, gladdening his 
parents, who loved her dearly, and 
gladdened by their unfailing love, 
sure of a husband’s care and pa- 
tience always about her, what 
might not Henrietta be? 

“ Perhaps,” Tom thought moodi- 
ly ; then shook his head. “It is too 
great a risk,” quoth prudent Tom 
Hurd. 

Little he knew how great a risk 
the child was running, whose soul 
was far too deep for his prudent 
soul to read. The three weeks 
that intervened between that night 
and the day when Henrietta bade 
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farewell to Maviot were weeks 
which even in after-years, when 
she had learned to “see divinest 
meaning threading each separate 
pain,” she could not remember 
without keen suffering. 

Anne had to make every prepa- 
ration for them all; Henrietta was 
of no more use than a baby. 

“T am not going away from Ma- 
viot,” she persisted obstinately. 

Each morning she thought: “ He 
will ask me to-day.” Each night, 
when she laid her weary head up- 
on her pillow, she murmured: 
“He will surely come to-morrow.” 
And the days went by, and the 
nights went by, and he never said 
that little word which she fancied 
must render earth all that she 
could desire. 

Nobody probed her secret. 
They pitied the poor, dull face 
that nevertheless refused to lose its 
rich color and its child-like plump- 
ness. She ate her meals regularly, 
and almost greedily, with a sense 
that they served for a time to di- 
vert or to deaden her thoughts. 
She sang and played as she used, 
only with a feverish haste and ex- 
citement. They went to the Hall 
to tea. On their last evening they 
said their farewells composedly, 
all except Ettie, who positively re- 
fused to say good-by at all. She 
was not going, she said. And then 
at home she crawled up to her 
room for her last night there. 

Did Tom Hurd sleep peacefully 
that night? Did no disturbing in- 
fluence upon his placid spirit bring 
him into magnetic connection with 
all the anguish which, at so short a 
distance away, that “little girl” 
was enduring? When she suffer- 
ed body and soul suffered togeth- 
er. Quivering, all drawn into a 
confused heap upon the carpetless 
floor, she wore away one weary 
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hour after another, counting the 
strokes of the clock whenever it 
sounded, as if each fell like a 
scourge across her body and her 
soul, till nature gave way and she 
slept. 

And there, on the floor, Anne 
found her in the morning, too weak 
to make any resistance or to seem 
to care. “ Nicodemus a slave” — 
those three words were literally 
everything she was able clearly to 
get into her mind, as the cars bore 
her from the bright past to the 
hopeless future, though she was 
dimly conscious that they meant to 
her that nothing but a bondage of 
misery was before her, with no hope 
of emancipation. 


Il. 


84 Waye Place—this, then, was 
the place of theirnewhome. Hen- 


rietta emerged a little from her 


apathy and looked about her. A 
dull street, a dreary house—how 
could she enter that house! And 
standing on the topmost step, as 
she had stood not so many weeks 
before at the Hall door, she turned 
and looked. 

No sunset sky now, no restful 
moon; and yet, as Henrietta stood 
there, the tired, hungry expression 
went away from her face, and once 
again that far-off, quiet look was in 
her eyes. 

Before her, just across the street, 
wasachurch. Henrietta had never 
seen so large a building. The 
massive stones piled one upon an- 


other, the square-built tower, the: 


broad, commanding front, gave a 
sense of strength and surety ; and 
the doors stood open, and now and 
then some one came in and out 
quietly, opening an inner door 
through which she caught a glimpse 
of long aisles and towering pillars, 
and far away a dim, red light. 
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“Tt will be quiet in there,” said 
Henrietta. “It will rest me. I 
will go in there.” 

She had always been a Catholic, 
but not a strict one. Mass on Sun- 
day, the sacraments at Easter, a few 
morning and evening prayers and 
the rosary, had satisfied her con- 
science. They had lived at quite 
a distance from church, and she 
had never been in the habit of go- 
ing there for rest or comfort. 

She crept in now and knelt 
down before the altar, hiding her 
face against the chancel rail. 
There was no service going on; 
the organ, so dear to this poor little 
soul, was silent. Henrietta grew 
silent, too, in brain and heart. 
She was so tired, so fettered, so 
heartsore—she was just like Nico- 
demus the slave, but without his 
hope. 

Silence ; and yet more clear, more 
powerful than sound of words, she 
was conscious of the thought of the 
Sacred Heart upon the altar, yearn- 
ing towards her, loving her. 

“My yoke is sweet, and my bur- 
den light, and I will give you rest. 
My yoke—my yoke—is sweet.” 

She was not praying or acting 
consciously in any way whatever. 
Passive she knelt there in the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and he drew her 
gently and taught her a lesson she 
had never known before. 

There was a yoke, and it was 
sweet; there was a slavery which 
was better than freedom. 

The part of her nature which 
the calm sunset sky had had power 
to stir had met at length that 
which could fully satisfy it and 
break Henrietta’s bonds. 

“ His yoke is sweet,” she sighed 
at last. “1 wish I was a slave to 
him, then.” 

Not the highest of motives ! 
shall we cavil at it? 


Ah! 
There are 
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those whom the tender Shepherd 
chooses to carry in his arms. 

In the new home Anne was 
working wearily. “Shall I help 
you, dear?” Henrietta said, and 
went with ready content to work. 
It was not hard to work just then. 
Everything looked bright to hes 
with that yoke upon her heart and 
that tender presence near. Strange! 
she had had it all her life, had 
been a Catholic always, and yet 
how she had fretted and hungered 
for other and lesser things! ‘There 
was a sweeter life opening to Hen- 
rietta now, just as she thought all 
joy was gone; she entered into it 
gladly, like a weary child come 
home to its parent’s arms. 

Tom Hurd lived on, in untrou- 
bled serenity, for a full year in 
Maviot. Then, aftern' a week’s 
brief illness, his mother died; and 
it came to pass then with Tom 
Hurd that he suddenly discovered 
that life meant more to him than a 
fine horse, fine clothes, a well-or- 
dered house, and quiet days. 
None of these things contented 
him now. It made his heart ache 
to see his father sit sad and lonely 
where another form had sat for so 
many years beside him. He long- 
ed for a woman’s presence to bring 
the daily sunshine and the daily 
comfort that a woman’s presence 
can so gently give. And strangely 
all these longings took the name of 
Henrietta. 

“TI want her,” said Tom. “I 
don’t care if she is a bother some- 
times. She is a darling always.” 

One night his father spoke of 
her. “It would be very pleasant 
to see Ettie again,” he said. 

“So I think, father,” exclaimed 
Tom. “Would you like to have 
me go for her? Father, how 
would you like Ettie for a daugh- 
ter ?” 
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It was worth some sacrifices— 
even the sacrifice of a horse, per- 
haps—to see the brightening of the 
aged face. 

“ Bring them ad home,’ the 
squire said. “It will comfort me 
to see James Denison, who knew 
me from a boy.” 

Tom made his arrangements, 
and in a week departed for Bay- 
nooth. Hedid not send word that 
he was coming; he wanted to see 
Henrietta’s start of joy when he 
met her.unexpectedly. Would she 
have changed? No, he did not 
wish her changed. Could she 
have met and cared for some one 
else? No; there had been letters 


before and since his mother’s death, 
and not the slightest ground for 
suspecting anything of that sort. 
She would be the very Ettie he 
knew of old, ready and glad to 
come “ home” to the old ways and 


the old life, which would have no 
more separation in it. 

Baynooth was a smoky manufac- 
turing city. Tom, albeit he was 
not given to sentimentalities, shiv- 
ered a little at sight of the streets, 
so full of noise and dirt, where his 
country flower had been doomed 
to dwell so long. Would she have 
faded and drooped? But he would 
soon bring back the freshness to 
her life. 

No. 84 Waye Place—that was 
their address; he found the row 
of dreary brick houses, and then 
the door which he sought. Anne 
answered his ring and welcomed 
him kindly, the tears coming to her 
eyes at sight of his mourning, for 
every one had loved Madam Hurd. 
Yet Anne looked more cheerful 
than she used, Tom thought. 

The sitting-room into which he 
was shown was dingy and dark; 
nothing was to be seen from the 
window, except a dark and dingy 
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street, a dark and dingy tenement 
opposite, a few dismal passers-by. 
Henrietta’s piano stood open, with 
some music on it. Its owner was 
away giving a lesson; she would 
soon be at home. Yes, she was 
well, very well, Anne said, and so 
was papa. How was the squire? 
And then questions and answers 
and sympathy followed in regard to 
Madam Hurd’s illness and death, 
and suddenly, in the very midst of 
a sentence, courteous, self-possessed 
Tom stopped short, for he heard a 
light step on the pavement outside, 
and he seemed to feel it on his heart. 
He saw Henrietta before she saw 
him—saw the sweet child-face, more 
sweet, more like a child’s than ever, 
more free from care. But, turning 
and beholding him, a gray shade 
crept over it. She put out her hand 


with a sharp movement, as if some- 
thing pained her. 


What did it 
mean ? 

He spent an evening with them 
as of old, in talk and music, only 
the shadow of the recent grief—he 
thought, or tried to think—made 
Henrietta quieter; then he went 
away, promising to return on the 
morrow. And jn that night, think- 
ing of her face and her sweeter 
heart, the strong chains of a man’s 
true love wound themselves round 
him, making him a willing captive ; 
while in that night another soul 
could not sleep for joy, but sang 
thanksgivings and wept happy tears, 
because the chains of its own forg- 
ing had dropped off, and the good 
time long looked for was seen al- 
ready present, and “ Nicodemus 
the slave ” was awake and was free. 

Tom came next morning and saw 
Henrietta alone, and told her all— 
told of the lonely house, the long, 
lonely evenings, spoke of his busi- 
ness, his plans, his future. She 
looked so young and inexperienced ; 
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it was much that Tom was bring- 
ing to offer into her care and over- 
sight. 

“Ettie,” he said when the long 
prologue was ended, “ we want you 
very much. Would you like to 
come home to us, and live with us 
always in the old place, and 
take care of us—you and your fa- 
ther and Anne?” 

Her whole face kindled into an 
amazement of delight; but before 
its lovelinéss, utterly devoid of 
earthly feeling, Tom shrank back 
in awe. 

“O Cousin Tom!” she cried rar- 
turously, “how good God is! how 
good God is! I have been wait- 
ing, hoping, praying for something 
like this. I can’t go to you and 
Uncle Hurd, Tom, but Anne can, 
and father, and then I shall be able 
to have my wish at last. And 
Anne will suit you both so nicely ;- 
she is not disorderly and trouble- 
some like me, and she can keep 
house beautifully when she has 
enough. And I—oh! how shall I 
thank you, Cousin Tom? I shall 
have my heart’s desire.” 

“What is it, Ettie?” he asked in 
dull foreboding. 

“TIT have not even told Anne 
yet,” she answered humbly. “I 
have been so happy this year. O 
Cousin Tom! you can’t tell how 
unhappy I was tocome here. Iam 
ashamed to think of it now—how 
selfish and mean I was. Oh! how 
wretched it would have been if I 
had had what I wanted then.” 

“ What did you want then?” said 
Tom. 

A slight flush was on her face. 
“Don’t ask me,” she pleaded. “I 
am ashamed to remember it. I 
wanted just to be comfortable and 
easy, never thinking about any- 
body else or anything better. But 
when I came here—” 
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She paused. 

“When you came here ?” repeat- 
ed Tom sadly, and, in the pause 
that still continued, all at once he 
seemed to see her again as he had 
seen her in the porch that winter 
evening, leaning forward towards 
him, her scarlet cloud fallen off her 
head and about herneck, the rough 
curls shining round her face, her 
trembling lips, the tears in her large 
eyes. Once more he seemed to 
hear the weary hungef of her song. 
The comfort she might have crav- 
ed for then would be vainly offered 
now. She would never say to him 
again: “I haven’t got to go away, 
have 1, Cousin Tom?” 

She was thinking her thought 
out to herséfi. Quivering she stood 


there, as if tossed betwixt joy and 
pain. 

“What I wanted never could 
have been,” she said huskily. 


“ All 
sorts of comforts and ease and love 
couldn’t have stopped the ach- 
ing.” 

Tom understood her. He was a 
Catholic, come of an old Catholic 
line. Meagre as his spiritual life 
might be, he knew and reverenced 
the truth of the three great coun- 
sels. No sort of earthly happiness 
could ever have contented this deli- 
cate nature, filled with desires in- 
satiable in every way but one. He 
waited reverently for her to speak 
again. And the quivering frame 
grew still, and into Henrietta’s eyes 
came that far-off look, revealing 
more and more to Tom the depth 
in this child’s nature, which was in- 
deed that likeness to a little child 
which gains an entrance to higher 
joys than those of earth. 

“Jf wanted God,” she said; “I 
wanted God. He restsme. And 
he is enough.” 

Tom Hurd went home alone, 
pondering a deep lesson as he 
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journeyed thither. What was life 
and what was God to him? 

By and by there followed him to 
Hurd mansion an old man to be 
his father’s hourly companion, and 
with James Denison there came his 
daughter Anne. Early aged by 
care and suffering, the quiet of her 
present life brought freshness to 
body and soul; she took delight in 
ministering to the old people and 
to Cousin Tom, and Tom found 
comfort in the very sense of her 
contented thankfulness. 

Strange, marked changes came to 
the old place. People wondered 
what had altered Tom Hurd. He 
had always been considered a very 
exemplary young man, but he was 
different now. Like a man with a 
set purpose he lived his life—a life 
of alms-deeds and daily, thoughtful 
kindnesses—and Anne soon began 
to work with him heartily. 

One day it came to pass that 
they were married. 

I donot claim for them any ro- 
mance. This alone I do claim: 
that they received that sacrament 
of matrimony wherein they found 
grace to love one another in the 
Lord, and that quietly and truly 
all their lives they did so love each 
other. There was a chapel built 
after a time on Hurd estate, where 
poor people came freely, and where 
the old squire and Mr. Denison 
made daily preparation fortheir end, 
and there Tom and Anne learned 
more and more to work for God. 

“They are most unselfish peo- 
ple,” so their neighbors said 
“ How happened it ?” 

Happened? Among those who 
came and went at Hurd Hall 
through all the years that Anne 
reigned there one sweet girl-face 
was never seen again, one sweet 
girl-voice never more rang echoing 
upwards to the massive rafters. 
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When Henrietta said farewell in 
Baynooth to her only relatives, it 
was a final word. 

The soul that had delighted in 
song and mirth and creature com- 
fort found its joy in prayer; the 
heart that had craved for earth 
became content with the Sacred 
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Heart alone. When people prais- 
ed Tom Hurd for the good works 
that he was doing, he and Anne 
mused upon a hidden life that once 
was as a part of their lives. “ Her 


ptayers are doing more for us and 
for those we strive to help than we 
are doing,” they said. 





FATHER MAZZELLA’S TREATISE ON GRACE.* 


Last year a theological treatise, 
entitled De Deo Creante, was pub- 
lished by Father Camillus Mazzella, 
S.J., professor of dogmatic theo- 
logy in Woodstock College. It 
received the highest eulogiums 
from theologians in America and 
Europe; the reviews in Germany, 
France, and Italy manifested a 
marked unanimity in the praises 
which they bestowed upon it. 
What they admired was the fulness 
of Catholic doctrine, the judicious 
selection of matter, the force and 
completeness of the arguments, the 
fitnéss of the work for the times 
in which we live, and most of all 
its order and method. As an in- 
stance we will refer to the review 
of the work in the Civilta Cattolica 
of Rome, a periodical of unques- 
tioned authority in these matters. 
The Civilta Cattolica considers that 
this course of theology which Fa- 
ther Mazzella has begun to publish 
is the best qualified among all re- 

* De Gratia Christi, Prelectiones Scholastico 
Dogmatice quas in Collegio SS. Cordis Jesu ad 
Woodstock, maxima studi domo S Jesu 
in Feederatis Americe Septentrionalis Statibus, ha- 
bebat a.p. MDCCCLXXVIL-VIII , Camillus Maz- 
zella, S.J., in eodem Collegio Studiorum Preefectus 
et Theologize Dogmatice Professcr. Woodstock, 
Marylandiz, ex officina typographica Collegii. 
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ziger Bros. 





cent courses to raise sacred studies 
to that degree of dignity and im- 
portance which they have a right 
to claim, particularly in face of 
those difficulties and errors which 
in our times are so wide-spread in 
extent and so radical in nature. 
This year another volume is 
published by the same author, pur- 
suing the same course. This se- 
cond volume is entitled De Gratia 
Christi. All who are versed in 
sacred science are perfectly well 
aware that this subject, the grace 
of Christ, is the very touchstone 
of a man’s theological acumen, in- 
dustry, diligence, and prudence. 
There are many reasons why it 
should be so. The subject in 
itself is abstruse, not easy to 
grasp, nor to be settled with mere 
arguments of reason. It is: en- 
veloped in such a cloud of here- 
sies and errors, in such a multi- 
tude of Catholic systems which 
undertake to elucidate it, in such 
a confusion of individual opinions 
conflicting with one another, that 
to expose the doctrine successful- 
ly and safely has been the good 
fortune of very few, and those very 
select, authors. We think that we 
may number Father Mazzella. 
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among these few; and it is with 
satisfaction we do so. 

Still, it is worth our while to ex- 
amine in detail the motives which 
lead us to this favorable conclu- 
sion, 

And, first, the method followed 
out in the treatise is highly note- 
worthy and praiseworthy. In theo- 
logy it is easier to prove than to ex- 
plain. 
number of theses successively and 
prove each one satisfactorily than 
to explain the whole connection of 
the parts, and set forth the entire 
body of doctrine in its integrity, 
Theological demonstrations are 
found in theologies everywhere, 
and they are good as far as they 
go, But good expositions of doc- 
trine, full and coherent, are sel- 
dom to be found in courses used 
in the schools, There is a good 
reason for it. Philosophy is at the 


bottom of all theology, and right 
philosophical views are necessary 


for a comprehensive, coherent 
view in theology. Now, if the 
background on which a theologian 
sets forth his dogma is an incor- 
rect philosophical system, or a 
medley, perhaps, of systems, such as 
the last few centuries have brought 
forth in the schools, what wonder if 
his Catholic dogma, when expound- 
ed in theology, does not sit aright 
upon his system in philosophy, or 
what wonder if he leaves the ex- 
position aside altogether, and does 
not undertake to expound the body 
of doctrine but only to prove his 
theses? This one-sided and limp- 
ing way of teaching theology has 
prevailed, not through any want 
of a grand system of philosophy 
which is eminently consistent with 
the whole body of Catholic dogma, 
which was taught in germ by the 
Fathers and systematized in form 
sby St. Thomas, but through the 


It is easier to lay down a | 
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wilful neglect and contempt shown 
during the last two centuries for 
that patristic and scholastic philo- 
sophy which so many centuries 
before had tried, criticised, and 
approved. And this hankering 
after new systems, this contempt 
for the old scholastic philosophy, 
that great intellectual monument 
of minds like St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine, proceeded so far dur- 
ing the two last centuries that old 
words, old forms of speech, old 
axioms of the scholastics and Fa- 
thers, were indeed retained by the 
philosophers of the time, but their 
meaning was wantonly changed 
and corrupted. The consequence 
is that, if philosophers of these 
schools try to understand the Fa- 
thers they cannot; nay, they can- 
not even read aright the definitions 
of the church, for these defini- 
tions have to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the meaning with which 
they were drawn up, “in the same 
spirit in which the writer writ.” 
It is no matter of surprise, then, if 
some, or even many, authors who 
are not well grounded in scholastic 
and patristic philosophy, when 
they come to theology, either lay 
down Catholic doctrine and just 
prove it, but go no farther—it is 
too much for them—or, if they do 
go farther and try to explain, it is 
all superficial ; there is none of the 
comprehensive grand view which 
satisfies the mind on twenty points 
at one glance, and prepares the 
student for using his theses after- 
wards comprehensively, forcibly, 
and in a manner eminently new. 
The learned author before us is 
manifestly more than a mere adept 
in philosophy. He is a master in 
the widest sense. And accordingly 
his scope in the treatment of every 
Catholic dogma is to set forth the 
same in the fullest and broadest 
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light of which it is capable. There 
are definitions of the church upon 
the dogma, and there are the 
writings of the Fathers bearing 
upon it, and in these there are 
words to be weighed and explained, 
and, if necessary, their sense is to 
be proved by the weight of autho- 
rity. All this our author does. 
And, besides, the dogmatic ques- 
tions which suppose - philosophical 
principles are not elucidated them- 
selves until the philosophy which 
is presupposed has been accurately 
evolved and solidly proved; for 
otherwise the student’s mind will 
never find satisfaction in the dog- 
matic question. itself, the founda- 
tion being wanting. For example, 
it is a Catholic dogma that we are 
possessed of free-will, in spite of 
our first parents’ sin. The fact is 


dogmatic and defined ; but the un- 
derstanding of the fact is impos- 


sible unless free-will be understood. 
Hence our author lays down clearly 
and comprehensively the philoso- 
phical theory of scholastics and 
Fathers De hominis libertate ; and 
on that foundation the dogma of 
thechurch is explained, understood, 
and defended against heresy. In 
the same way, before laying down 
the exposition and proofs of the 
dogma on the merit of good works, 
he expounds the philosophical 
theory De meriti conceptu et natura. 
. This is his uniform method. 

The form of his preliminary ex- 
planation is peculiar to himself. 
Every separate question has its 
own explanation and development 
of the doctrine which is to be prov- 
ed in the thesis; and as he ad- 
vances towards the thesis he deter- 
mines the sense in which the 
church teaches it and in which he 
means to prove it, and he defines 
the meaning of words. This re- 
duces the process of demonstration 
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to a minimum; for it is notorious 
how much of the labor of proving 
and repeating proofs in the an- 
swers to interminable objections, 
and trying to make the point come 
out clearly at length if possible, 
proceeds merely from this one sin- 
gle source, that the author never ex- 
plained beforehand what the point 
definitely was. Hence our author 
seldom takes the trouble to string 
on objections to the end of a thesis 
proved ; they have all been antici- 
pated in his exposition beforehand, 
and anticipated in the way most 
conducive to unity and order. 

This method of procedure suffi- 
ciently shows the arrangement of 
the matter. The learned author 
records first the documents in 
which the church conveys her 
teaching with regard to the present 
question. 

These documents are from any 
point or points of time between the 
apostolic age and the latest acts 
of Pius IX. After reporting the 
documents in their own words, he 
compares them, explains them, and 
deduces what the church has clearly 
defined, and what not, and what de- 
gree of certainty is tobe assigned to 
respective propositions. Straight- 
way he passes tothe heretical tenets 
found in opposition, direct or in- 
direct, to the present dogma. He 
states and examines errors old and 
new; while he refutes Arius he 
does not leave Wegscheider alone. 
He proceeds then to state how far 
theologians and Fathers have agreed 
in teaching the substance of the 
present truth, that subsequently 
he may without confusion examine 
and select among diverging opin- 
ions what is to be taught as to the 
unessential parts of the dogma, 
The divergence being clearly laid 
down in the very words of the au- 
thors who are at variance, and 
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their proofs being weighed, he de- 
cides with regard to their respec- 
tive degrees of probability. He 
does not affix notes of censure 
himself to any opinion- which he 
rejects, but at most records the 
censure passed by others, and in 
their words—sometimes, however, 
mollified by a few words of his own. 

Another motive we have for pro- 
nouncing so favorably in behalf of 
the new work regards the selection 
of matter therein, A treatise on 
grace is universal in its nature. 
The whole interior life of a Chris- 
tian is a life of grace, and therefore 
everything that concerns this life 
and its manifestation, and its opera- 
tions and effects, as well on earth 
as in heaven, may be in a manner, 
and must be, in fact, referred to 
grace. Hence no wonder if here- 
sies without end have been broach- 
ed under the influence of the evil 


spirit to attack and confound all 
notions about grace and to destroy 
the life of grace in Christian souls. 
All these errors claim their own 


place in the present treatise. To 
mention a few opposite errors at- 
tacking the same dogma from differ- 
ent sides : The Pelagians, confound- 
ing grace with nature, left the faith- 
ful a life of nature and denied any 
other supernatural life of grace. 
The Protestants, denying that man 
had any natural free-will left after 
original sin, saw in the Christian 
soul only a life of grace, without 
free-will, without merit—a life of 
blind, physical predestination. 
These are the two cardinal errors; 
others without number circle about 
them. The semi-Pelagians, ration- 
alists, and later positivists range 
themselves round Pelagius. The 
Jansenists and Baius follow Lu- 
ther. One party gives too much to 
nature; the other too much to 
grace. 
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If condemned errors are nume- 
rous, tolerated opinions among Ca- 
tholics are not less so, and all have 
to be examined. ‘There is not a 
dogmatic point fixed and defined 
but has aside or an aspect which 
is anything but defined. To cite 
one sample out of a hundred, all 
Catholic doctors have to teach that 
every good act performed here in a 
way conducive to eternal salvation 
is done with the help of superna- 
tural grace. But what does the 
supernatural grace affect? Is it 
the very substance of the act, or is 
it the manner of performing it? 
Does it make the act supernatural 
guead substantiam, or only qguoad 
modum? Some ancient theolo- 
gians thought it enough to assert 
only the latter; but the other 
opinion prevails, and Suarez calls 
it “more conformable to divine 
theology.” But if an act thus con- 
ducive to salvation is supernatural 
specifically, guoad substantiam, how 
is it so? Because grace exalts it? 
That is certain. But is it equally 
certain that the formal object of 
such an act is and must be specifi- 
cally supernatural, so as specifically 
to elevate the act which it termi- 
nates? Many say yes with Suarez ; 
others say no with De Lugo. So 
that, in the very vestibule of the 
treatise, scholastic questions of 
considerable importance for a full 
understanding of grace have to be 
sifted and ventilated not a little. 

There is no doubt that the sub- 
ject-matter, apart from heresies 
and scholastic questions, is most 
ample and full of dignity while it 
is teeming with profit. It embrac- 
es the whole of that divine gift in 
virtue of which we are called, and 
really are, the sons of God. The 
existence and nature, and the force 
and virtue, of that gift ; its necessity 
and utility; God’s providence in 
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disposing of it, with its effects in 
man regarding his life here and 
his life hereafter; its manner of 
working together with the soul, 
and the soul’s working with it—all 
these points, with numerous and 
important questions ranged under 
them, belong to the complete treat- 
ment of this most ample and most 
noble subject. 

In this abundance of material 
Father Mazzella avoids two ex- 
tremes, one that of saying not 
enough, the other that of saying 
all, but without a judicious order; 
and a comprehensiveness without 
order is just as unsatisfactory to 
the theological student as to leave 
him half-satisfied if all be not 
said. Father Mazzella_ leaves 
nothing out that is worthy of note 
for an ecclesiastic, and by the se- 
lection of his varied matter avoids 
satiating the mind; and the obvious 
order of his questions binds the 
whole in one harmonious unit. 

Thus he divides the whole into 
six parts, called disputations. In 
the first he develops the meaning 
of a supernatural act and deter- 
mines the notion of grace. There 
are first some preliminary ideas to 
be cleared regarding the definition 
and divisions of grace, and then 
come six questions which fill up 
the whole disputation. The ques- 
tions are: Whether salutary acts, or 
acts which are conducive to salva- 
tion, are supernatural guoad sub- 
stantiam, and how they are so; 
whether man has free-will since 
the fall; whether actual grace 
consists in illumination of the mind 
and inspiration of the will; 
whether anything else belongs to 
the notion of actual grace; how 
grace which excites the will to act 
is distinguished from the grace 
which assists it acting; how na- 
ture and grace work together in 
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performing an act conducive to 
salvation. Here there are two 
principles declared to be concur- 
ring in the work of salvation, actual 
grace and the natural free-will. 
He proceeds to develop both of 
these ideas, and begins with actual 
grace. 

Wherefore in the second dispu- 
tation, which he entitles De ac- 
tualis gratia necessitate, he solves 
all the questions which regard the 
necessity of actual grace for per- 
forming acts whether of the natural 
or supernatural order, and he sets 
down the limits of this necessity. 
The questions are ten in number: 
Whether the actual grace of Christ 
is necessary for every good work 
conducive to salvation; whether 
it is necessary to a just man who 
has habitual grace already ; whe- 
ther it is necessary for the very 
beginning of faith and salvation; 
whether it is necessary for perse- 
verance in good; can a man with- 
out a special privilege, which is 
over and above actual grace, avoid 
all venial sins; whether this ac- 
tual grace is necessary to observe 
the natural law ifself and overcome 
temptations; is it necessary, too, in 
order that aman love God with only 
a natural love; can a man with- 
out sanctifying grace and without 
faith perform any good work; 
can he sometimes elicit a good act 
with the mere powers of nature, 
unaided by any actual grace; 
whether actual grace was necessa- 
ry for man in the state of inno- 
cence. 

The third disputation deals with 
sufficient grace and efficacious 
grace. Here he has to defend the 
necessity of free-will in man, hav- 
ing in the previous disputation 
proved the necessity of grace, 
There are seven questions: Is there 
really any such thing in our pre- 
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sent state as grace which is really 
sufficient and not efficacious or 
effectual; when a sufficient grace 
is given is any other grace required 
for the effect; if the grace is effi- 
cacious or effectual is the will act- 
ing freely under it; in what does 
efficacious differ from sufficient 
grace; is its efficaciousness to be 
referred to physical predetermin- 
ing, or to the dominant attractive- 
ness of an object, delectatio victrix ; 
wherein does this efficaciousness 
consist. He replies by expounding 
and defending the system of Mo- 
lina, and subjoins a couple of chap- 
ters, one to answer objections, the 
other to declare the mind of St. 
Thomas upon the subject. 

In the fourth disputation he in- 
vestigates the manner of Divine 
Providence in the dispensation of 
grace, how and on whom does God 
bestow it. This part is entitled 
De divine gratia economia. Five 
questions are set down: Is the 
first grace which is bestowed ona 
man altogether gratuitous; what 
does Catholic faith teach regarding 
the dispensation of grace; does 
each and every just man receive 
grace enough for salvation; do all 
sinners receive grace at least re- 
motely sufficient for their salva- 
tion; do all infidels receive means 
enough for salvation ? 

So much for actual grace. Now 
the learned author turns towards 
the noble subject of habitual grace, 
and entitles the fifth disputation 
De gratia habituali seu sanctificante. 
There are eleven questions: What 
is sanctifying grace ; in justification 
is there an interior renewal of the 
man by an inherent gift; is habi- 
tual grace a created gift; is it 
physically permanent, and what is 
it; how does it differ from chari- 
ty; are sins truly forgiven in jus- 
tification, and how; do men be- 
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come sharers of the divine nature 
by habitual grace, and how; adop- 
tive sons of God, and how; is it 
so that the person of the Holy 
Ghost becomes united to their 
souls; what faith is required for 
justification, and is it alone suffi- 
cient; what are the qualities of 
justification ? 

Besides the essence and proper- 
ties, the causes and effects, of sanc- 
tifying grace, as discussed in the 
fifth disputation, there still re- 
mains one moral effect, called 
merit. The last disputation speaks 
De merito bonorum operum, in four 
questions: Do the just, by good 
works done in grace, truly merit 
before God; what are the condi- 
tions of such supernatural merit; 
is eternal life due by a title of jus- 
tice in return for the good works 
of the just; what are the rewards 
which this supernatural merit re- 
ceives ? 

This rapid inspection of the 
questions suffices to show how 
each article is connected with the 
whole disputation. The disputa- 
tions themselves are so united that 
one of them is the end and object 
of all the rest; and that one is the 
critical analysis of a supernatural 
act performed by a Christian man. 
There are two distinct principles 
of such an act—namely, grace and 
free-will; there are distinct dispu- 
tations, one on free-will and two 
on grace; for there are two kinds 
of grace, actual and habitual, and 
each claims its own special treat- 
ment. And, finally, merit, that 
moral quality of a supernatural 
act whereby it leads to eternal sal- 
vation, deserves and receives a sep- 
arate treatment; and the analysis 
of a supernatural act is thus made 
complete. One idea, therefore, 
that of an act done in grace, sug- 
gests everything; and everything 
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that is discussed in the volume 
tends back tothe one idea—a great 
merit in a scientific work, and a 
great assistance to the student of a 
scientific subject. 

We have stated two motives for 
the favor with which we regard 
this new book. We must now 
state a third. The substance of 
the author’s doctrine is throughout 
only that which is most received 
and best established by the author- 
ity of theologians, and which is 
most consonant with the _ sense 
and spirit of the church’s doctrinal 
teaching. In the questions which 
are open and free to admit of di- 
verging opinions the author is 
prudent and carefully discerning. 
We may instance his manner of ex- 
pounding and demonstrating the 
system of Molina in the great 
question of reconciling the effica- 
ciousness of grace with free-will in 
man. So much has been written 
on this most difficult question that 
every course of dogmatico-scholas- 
tic theology treats of it. Theolo- 
gians divide off into opposing 
camps. The Fathers of the illus- 
trious order of St. Dominic solve 
the problem by their doctrine of 
physical predetermination. The 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
refer for the solution to the sctentia 
media of God, by which knowledge 
he knows all the future contingen- 
cies of any and every free will, ir- 
respective of any decree of his own. 
The Fathers of the Augustinian 
order refer to a certain objective 
attractiveness which is dominant 
over the will, delectatio victrix ; the 
will gives way infallibly (with a 
moral infallibility) and at the same 
time sweetly. Other opinions, lying 
midway between some of these, 
partaking of them and not agree- 
ing with any, are not wanting. But 
after a clear, profound, and full 
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treatment of all the other opinions, 
the learned author proposes as his 
own, and defends in all its ampli- 
tude, the system of Molina. In the 
exposition of other systems, while 
all have full justice done to them, 
he pays special regard to that of 
the Thomists, which is developed 
in the words and according to the 
mind of the distinguished Domi- 
nican theologian, Father Billuart. 
We admire the tone of moderation 
which is so habitual with Father 
Mazzella that when strongest he is 
often gentlest, and tempers the 
edge of a hard argument with the 
modest reserve of him who argues ; 
so that what stands forth is the 
truth, not passion. For a full un- 
derstanding of this large and vexed 
question we must refer a student 
of theology to the third disputa- 
tion of Father Mazzella’s work. 

If we have not already said 
enough about the method and man- 
ner which characterize the book, 
and Father Mazzella’s style in gen- 
eral, we would add that if he 
spares words, without, however, 
losing in perspicuity, he certainly 
abounds in matter. He abounds 
in the Scripture texts which bear 
upon his subject, not merely quot- 
ing one or two and building all on 
them, but adding the illustration 
of so many other places of Holy 
Writ, and dividing them lucidly 
under heads for the distinct ele- 
ments of his demonstration. Then 
appears tradition, which he handles 
in two ways: exegetically, determin- 
ing the sense in which the Fathers 
interpreted the passages of Scrip- 
ture which he quotes; and ¢heologi- 
cally, proving dogma from the per- 
petual faith of the church. Her 
teaching authority, or magisterium, 
in definitions, liturgy, practice, etc., 
he introduces freely, using the defi- 
nitions as the foundation, and often- 
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times for the framework, of his 
theses. In the last place, he lets 
reason have her say, whether that 
which is called sheological reason, 
which shows the harmony of the 
point in hand with other points of 
Christian faith, or philosophical rea- 
son, which, arguing from human 
sciences, shows there is no conflict 
between reason and faith. His 
order of thought, combined with a 
perspicuous style, is easy enough 
to follow; but we almost think it 
becomes easier still, and certainly 
more agreeable, when there are 
added all the additional helps of a 
clear distinction and numbering of 
paragraphs, judicious variety of 
type, and clearness, and even ele- 
gance, of the impression. 

We must conclude; and we can- 
not conclude by saying anything 
better than what we have already 
said, that the treatise before us 
De Gratiais highly praiseworthy on 
all points for its clear and exact 
exposition of Catholic teaching, for 
its select fulness of matter, and: for 
its solidity of doctrine, in which it 
is always on the safe side. The 
book could not contain anything 
new, but the old truths are here 
certainly in no antiquated way. 
Hence we think it necessary to 
commend it and recommend it, be- 
cause a better one, in its line, 
for a theological course we consid- 
er it hard to find. And not only 
for a theological course but for 
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other purposes also do we recog- 
nize its eminent utility. Preachers, 
as well as directors ofsouls, have no 
more abundant source of edifying 
and varied truth, as well for sermons 
as for daily intercourse with the 
faithful, than what is taught about 
the nature of grace, its necessity, 
its effects, about the necessity of 
good works, and the fruit of naer- 
it which we earn thereby; the 
more so as in this country and in 
these times we have to deal so much 
with Protestants and rationalists, 
whose notions of the supernatural 
order are altogether upset. With 
them there is no clear understand- 
ing of any harmony between those 
two principles of mature and grace 
from which all acts have to proceed 
in order to be conducive to eter- 
nal salvation. The author says at 
the beginning of his work what we 
willclose with: that “since in the 
treatise on grace it is given to the 
mind of man to contemplate the 
work of God in faithful souls, and 
to conceive some relish for that im- 
mense charity with which God has 
loved us, and with which the new 
Adam, Jesus Christ, has redeemed 
us and bestowed on us the trea- 
sures of life everlasting, no one 
certainly will have reason to regret 
the time spent in perusing the trea- 
tise, or will peruse it without feeling 
his mind and heart elevated with 
divine consolation.” 
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THEOLOGIA DocMATICA CATHOLICA SPE- 
CIALIS, a J. Katschthaler, S.T.D. et 
Professore (Univ. CEnipont). Lib. ii. 
Complectens Doctrinam De Pec- 
cato Originali, De Incarnatione et 
Redemptione. Ratisbon: G. J. Manz. 
1878. 


The first volume of this new theology 
has not been sent to us, and we are 
therefore ignorant of the entire scope of 
the work. It is very succinct and con- 
densed, but written in a remarkably 
good and clear Latin style, with a good 
arrangement of divisions, and a kind of 
type for text and notes which helps the 
reader to see at once what the contents 
of both present to view. The author is 
very learned and accurate in citing the 
opinions of ancient and modern schools 
and authors whether orthodox or hereti- 
cal, His quotations from standard au- 
thors are numerous and apposite with- 
out any cumbrous superfluity. As a 
theologian he is very cautious and safe, 
and uses theological reasoning with no 
little tact and ability. There is not 
much, however, of the speculative theo- 
logian or philosophical reasoner in the 
excellent professor. His work will, we 
think, be valuable to many clergymen 
and students who have not time to study 
more extensive treatises, like those of 
Kleutgen, Franzelin, and Mazzella. 
Theologies have multiplied of late. No 
text-book, we suppose, has ever equal- 
leé in popularity and extensive use 
Perrone’s Prelections. ‘These are now 
out of date since the Council of the 
Vatican and the recent controversies. 
In some respects it is difficult to sup- 
ply the place which Perrone’s Theology 
filled in the course of ecclesiastical 
study. We miss in other authors the 
rational elucidation and defence of cer- 
tain dogmas.in which the late illustri- 
ous Roman professor excelled. Some- 
times we wish the learned authors who 
attempt a philosophical lucubration oc- 
casionally had abstained altogether 
from such an effort. Numbers of the 
recent theological treatises, whether in- 
tended as complete manuals for stu- 
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dents or not so intended, have various 
and peculiar merits of their own. Asa 
text-book for class instruction we give 
our individual preference to the Course 
of De Bonal, the French Sulpitian 
professor. In certain special topics 
Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, has distin- 
guished himself remarkably, and is 
scarcely surpassed, if equalled, by any 
other modern author we know of. We 
have already expressed our opinion of 
Father Mazzella’s works, and it is not 
necessary to say that those of Franzelin 
are of the first order. These last two 
authors are emphatically those who are 
most useful to professors of theology 
and advanced students in respect to the 
topics they have respectively treated. 
Even with all these and several other 
recent works on theology to read or 
consult, the student can hardly afford to 
abandon Perrone to the dusty upper 
shelf. And, when it is question of the 
more metaphysical and _ speculative 
points of the divine science, we must 
beg leave to say that more satisfaction 
is to be found in the sturdy Dominican 
and Thomist Billuart than in any. re- 
cent writer or more modern school. If 
any young ecclesiastic fails to become a 
good theologian with all the means at 
hand which are now accessible to every 
one, it must be ascribed to a lack either 
of the aptitude or the diligence which 
are essential requisites to a sacred 
vocation, or to a deficiency in both 
alike. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR, adapted to the use 
of Colleges. From the fifteenth edi- 
tion of Dr. F. Shultz’s Grammar. 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the same. 
F. Pustet. 1878. 


These books are published in the best 
style. Many Latin grammars have been 
published since this magazine was a 
school-boy. Some of these are so ex- 
cellent, and they supplant each other so 
frequently and rapidly, that it is hard 
for a critic to decide or a teacher to se- 
lect among them the one which is abso- 
lutely best. This one is undoubtedly 
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very good, and the exercises are ditto. 
The schoolmaster must decide on their 
merits as compared with other books of 
the kind which are in general use. 


HisToryY OF THE Society oF Jesus. © By 
J. M. S. Daurignac. Translated by 
James Clements. Second edition, with 
an appendix from 1862 to 1877. Bal- 
timore: J. Murphy & Co. 1878. 


This history, which is nominally con- 
tained in two volumes but really in one 
stout volume of eight hundred pages, in 
so far as it is a compendium of the well- 
known work of Crétineau-Joly, is com- 
plete and valuable. The author’s origi- 
nal supplement is very well so far as 
it goes, but is only an incomplete, su- 
perficial sketch, and the American edi- 
tor’s appendix is still more scanty. The 
chief value of the book, therefore, lies in 
this, that it furnishes in reasonable com- 
pass to the ordinary English reader an 
account of the ancient history of the il- 
lustrious Society of Jesus. It cannot be 
called properly a history of the order in 
its recent and actual period, but only a 
brief and partial notice of some princi- 
pal and prominent facts in its history, 
and the more nearly it approaches the 
present time, the more meagre and 
vague it becomes. What information 
it does give, we believe, is trustworthy, 
and it is undoubtedly well worth read- 
ing. 

MANUAL oF SacrEDCHANT. Containing 
the Ordinary of the Mass, the psalms 
and hymns of Vespers for the entire 
year, and Compline, according to the 
official edition of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites ; together with a collec- 
tion of Latin hymns and prayers suit- 
able for different devotions. By Rev. 
Joseph Mohr, S.J. 

CantTiones SAcR#&. A_ collection of 
hymns and devotional chants for the 
different seasons of the year, the feasts 
of our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin, of 
the saints, Low Masses, etc. Arrang- 
ed for four mixed voices. By Rev. 
Joseph Mohr, S.J. 


These two works, issued from the pub- 
lication house of Mr. Pustet, are valua 
ble contributions to the cause of the re- 
vival of Gregorian Chant, and as such 
will be welcomed by many of our 
readers. The titles sufficiently explain 
their object, but of the latter part of the 
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Manual of Sacred Chant we transcribe 
the explanation as given in the preface 
by the learned and zealous author: 

“One word on the fourth part, ‘ Can- 
tiones varia.’ The Latin hymns which 
it contains are not intended to displace 
some beautiful English hymns already 
in use, and which are so deservedly 
popular; but only to furnish a variety, 
and rescue from oblivion pious composi- 
tions which were the delight of our fa- 
thers, and which all friends of true re- 
ligious art must ever hold in high 
esteem. 

‘The words of these hymns, for the 
most part, have been taken from the old 
manuals of the Congregations of the 
Blessed Virgin. Many of them may be 
regarded as belonging to those old ec- 
clesiastical chants consecrated by imme- 
morial usage, and on this account may 
be sung when the Blessed Sacrament is 
solemnly exposed, as an answer giver 
on the 3d of October, 1851, by the Card. 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, intimates. However, to prevent 
all confusion we have carefully distin- 
guished them from the liturgical chants. 

‘* With regard to the melodies, they 
have been chosen (a few modern compo- 
sitions excepted) from amongst the most 
beautiful that the last six centuries have 
bequeathed to us. 

‘* Repeating these simple accents of 
the Christians of past ages, our hearts 
will naturally respond to the sentiments 
of lively faith and ardent piety whith 
animated them. At least it is not rash 
to hope so. 

“ But perhaps this publication may be 
considered too grave and too serious by 
some persons, and scarcely suitable for 
schools, etc. 

* We admit that our selection has 
nothing in common with that style of 
melody which, in the opinion of all 
lovers of true religious music, ought to be 
at once and for ever banished from every 
Catholic church. In making the selec- 
tion we were influenced by no other idea 
than that which occupies the mind of the 
church herself—namely, that in the 
house of God every song should be a 
prayer, and never of that soft, light, thea- 
trical, or trivial character which is better 
calculated to distract than to elevate the 
soul to God. 

“If a trial be made of these pious 
hymns with a good number of voices, 
well kept together and well accompa- 
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nied, one can easily judge how this pow- 
erful unison, by its majesty, breadth, and 
piety, will speedily supplant those flimsy 
airs and tunes which have nothing to re- 
commend them either in the words or in 
the melody, whether judged from a re- 
ligious or from an artistic point of view. 
No doubt in the commencement the very 
simplicity of these chants may repel 
some persons, but the fault is not in the 
chants, but in the ear, attuned to melo- 
dies of bad taste with which the church 
has borne too long. ‘ Consuetudo consue- 
tudine vincitur If they be practised 
with a little perseverance, the pupils 
will soon learn to appreciate them, and 
will feel spurred on by them to love God 
and labor for his glory, which is the 
object of all prayer, and therefore also 
of all sacred music. 

‘“‘To conclude, we recommend our 
little Manual to the kindness of all who 
are charged with the education of the 
young. To render it more complete for 
colleges, seminaries, schools, etc., we 
have added some useful prayers at the 
end of the book, so that the pupils can 
exercise their piety during a religious 
function when not called on to sing.” 


SHADOWS OF THE Roop ; or, Types of our 
Suffering Redeemer, Jesus Christ, oc- 
curring inthe Book of Genesis. Being 
the substance of a series of Moral 
Discourses delivered in the Church of 
the Assumption during the Lent of 
1856. By the Rev. John Bonus, B.D., 
Ph. et LL.D., graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, Priest and Mission- 
ary Apostolic. Second American 
edition, revised and corrected by the 
author. Baltimore: John Murphy & 
Co. 1878. 

The title of this little volume suffi- 
ciently explains its character. It draws 
out, in the simple and unpretending 
manner suitable to a series of Lenten 
discourses addressed to a mixed audi- 
ence, the various types of our Lord 
which occur in the earliest of 'the Scrip- 
tural records. Adam, Abel, Noe, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Melchisedech, Jacob, Joseph, 
as their history foreshadows that of the 
Redeemer, furnish the themes for dis- 
courses full of practical suggestions and 
devout reflections. That on Melchise- 
dech, the type of “Jesus the Priest of 
the Mass,” while it is not free from slight 
defects of taste, is, on the whole, the 
best specimen of its author’s skill in 
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condensing and simplifying the results 
of a wide study of approved commenta- 
tors. It is a pity, however, that a book 
which it is worth while to republish, and 
which passes into a second edition, 
should not have been freed from the 
typographical errors which disfigure so 
many of its pages. The “ Preface to 
the American Edition” is cut short in 
the middle of a sentence, and there is 
not a chapter—scarcely a page—which 
does not suffer from inexcusably care- 
less proof-reading. 


A Lyte. BokE FoR YE MARYEMONTH. 
Compiled and arranged for the use of 
Our Blessed Ladye’s Sodalists, and 
other Liegemen of her Dower, as Eng. 
land is called, by a former Prefect of 
the Sodality at Stonyhurst Coliege. 
with a letter of commendation by the 
Rev. Edward Ignatius Purbrick, S.J., 
Rector of Stonyhurst. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1878. (For Sale by The 

. Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


A very admirable series of practices, 
reflections, and suggestions in honor of 
Our Lady is this Zyte/ Boke. It is in- 


tended for the use of school-boys and- 


other sodalists, and has been purposely 
compiled in as brief a form as possible, 
in order to bring home to them the devo- 
tion of the month of May, and to avoid 
the appearance of being a serious addi- 
tion to the customary devout observances 
of the school or the family. While it is 
especially adapted to English boys in the 
matter of the pilgrimages which are sug- 
gested, the more practical portions of 
the text will be found useful everywhere. 


THE True Love or Gop, AND OTHER 
DEVOTIONS OF Divine Love. By the 
Rev. James A. Maltus, O.S.D. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1878. (For 
Sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 


This is a unique prayer-book, the result 
of a longing on the part of the pious Dc- 
minican who is its author to “do some- 
thing to move souls to divine love” be- 
fore his life shall end. It is composed 
of short prayers, in each of which some 
motive exciting to the love of God is 
presented, followed by a decade of acts 
of love, to be repeated while the thoughts 
remain fixed upon that motive. The 
divine attributes furnish the first sug- 
gestions ; afterward the mind rests upon 
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our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Sacred Heart, and the love of Jesus in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. The last sec- 
tion is devoted to Our Lady. It is full 
of devotion, and likely to enkindle it. 


A CATECHISM OF THE HisToRY OF IRE- 
LAND, ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL, AND Mo- 
DERN. By the Rev. Thomas J. Bren- 
nan. New York: Thomas Kelly. 
1878. 


There have long been two well-ground- 
ed objections to the serious study of 
Irish history which the present condens- 
ed and modest volume may, in part at 
least, remove. Heretofore most Irish 
histories have been so prolix in descrip- 
tion of scenes and actors of the semi- 
mythical period, so childishly minute 
in details of merely local events, and so 
plentifully bestrewn with unpronounce- 
able names of persons and places, that 
an ordinary student turned from their 
pages disheartened and disappointed. 
More than a quarter of a century ago’J. 
O’Neill Daunt endeavored to popular- 
ize among O’Connell’s “ Repealers ” the 
study of the annals of their ancestors by 
writing a short Catechism of Irish History. 
It was well received at the time, for, 
though a first effort, it presented many 
commendable features. It was plainly 
written, concise, and reasonably compre- 
hensive. Following the path marked 
out by Mr. Daunt, Father Brennan has 
lately given us a larger and better book, 
more varied in information, and much 
clearer and fuller in description. These 
with its other numerous merits will entitle 
it to rank as a valuable class-book in our 
schools ; while many persons who have 
neither patience nor inclination to wade 
through larger works, but who are yet 
desirous of becoming familiar with the 
leading historical events of the Irish 
people, will gladly accept it as a pleasant 
teacher and a reliable guide. 


Lire OF MME. DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, 
DucuEss OF DOUDEAUVILLE, AND 
FOUNDER OF THE SociETY OF NAzA- 
RETH. Translated from,the French. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
1878. 


Without doubt Mme. de la Rochefou- 
cauld led a beautiful and saintly life. 
In the midst of the peculiar trials which 
assail a woman of great personal attrac- 
tions who is thrown into a social circle 
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noted for the license of its manners, she 
maintained a reputation which no breath 
of scandal ever dared to sully. Married 
at fifteen to a sickly boy of fourteen, she 
ever exhibited toward him a wife-like 
deference and affection which won from 
him a corresponding respect and attach- 
ment, and made what seemed an ill-as- 
sorted match a model of Christian mar- 
riage. A true daughter of the church at 
a time when to show her filial devotion 
was made a legal crime, she harbored 
priests, assisted religious, and never 
flinched in the open observance of the 
duties of a Christian. Toward the close 
of a long life, in which she had been by 
turns one of the sweetest types of the 
Christian daughter, wife, and mother, 
she was instrumental in founding a reli- 
gious society for the practical education 
of young girls which is, doubtless, des- 
tined to survive her long. 

With such material at hand for the 
production of one of those charming re- 
ligious biographies with which French 
literature abounds, we hardly know how 
to express our extreme dissatisfaction 
with the result as laid before us in this 
volume. Apparently both author and 
translator are at fault. Stiff, unliterary, 
wanting in grace of expression, and even 
in accuracy, as the English version is, it 
appears to be intended as a faithful ver- 
sion of its original. If it be so, we can 
only regret that a subject so charming 
should have fallen into the hands of an 
artist so incapable. 


A-COMPENDIUM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ANCIENT History. By the Rev. Hen- 
ty Formby. London: Burns & Oates. 
1878. (For sale by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co.) 


We hail with delight this new work of 
Father Formby. Whatever treats of 
Rome must interest us in many ways, 
whether on the side of. philosophy, his- 
tory, religion, or the arts. Rome has ai- 
ways been a mysterious city in which 
the great conflict of good and evil is 
fought out to the end of the world ; and 
all eyes are drawn to Rome as by some 
instinctive impulse. Rome is the heart 
of the universe. Those who cannot live 
there still find a consolation which no 
lapse of years can diminish in reading 
about Rome, and he who has once tasted 
facqua di Trevi will appreciate the words 
of Cassiodorus (Epist. iii. 21): Piaculi 
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genus estabsentem sibi Romam facere qui in 
ea possunt constitutis laribus habitare. 
Father Thébaud, S.J., in his Gentilism, 
has gone over part of the same ground 
as Father Formby, whose chapters eight 
and thirteen of the Compendium are 
splendidly developed by Bonetty in a re- 
cently-published work, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1867: Documents 
Historiques sur la religion des Romains et 
sur la connaissance quils ont pu avoir des 
traditions bibliques par leurs rapports avec 
les juifs (4 vols. in 8). 
Tue CurisTIAN LIFE AND VIRTUES CON- 
SIDERED IN THE RELIGIOUS STATE. By 
Mgr. Charles Gaz. Vol. 1. 


We confess to have only glanced at 
this new book of devotion, being indis- 
solubly wedded to Rodriguez; but the 
brief of our late Holy Father, given on the 
13th of December, 1877, places its ortho- 
doxy and usefulness beyond the necessi- 
ty of other praise. We have remarked 
a few slips even in our hasty view of this 
English translation, which appears, 
however, on the whole, to be a good 
one. 

On page xxxiv., preface, the misplaced 
apostrophe makes nonsense in this sen- 
tence: “Have they, I say, read these 
great works with less ardor, or with less 
fruit, than the multitude of Philothea’s to 
whom the holy bishop of Geneva has 
especially addressed it?” A plural and 
not a genitive singular is meant. In 
the preface of the translator, page xili., 
the following sentence is obscure and 
incorrect: ‘The nomination of Abbé 
Gaz to the episcopal dignity in Decem- 
ber last, dy the brief, prefixed to this trans- 
lation... .isnotonly,” etc. The brief pre- 
fixed to this translation is of the one 
appointing Abbe Gaz to the episcopal 
dignity (as bishop of Antedona zx fart.), 
although bearing date of the same month 
and year of this appointment, but after a 
preliminary mention of the Pope’s satis- 
faction at the report that every one was 
pleased to see him called to such an 
honor, is entirely confined to the vol- 
umes which the new bishop had present- 
ed to his Holiness. 


Tue Acts oF THE EARLY MARTYRS. By 
J. A. M. Fastré, S.J. Fifth series. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham 
& Son. 1878. 


This volume contains the acts of St. 
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Alexander and his companions, St, 
Margaret, and others less generally 
known but furnishing similar examples 
of Christian heroism. Nothing can be 
more interesting as well as edifying than 
such reading as this, or more needed in 
an age like ours, in which mortification 
and self-denial for God’s sake have be- 
come so rate, 


Tue TEACHER OF ouR FAITH, and THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF TO-DAY 
ALONE IS OUR TEACHER IN MATTERS OF 
RELIGION. Two Lectures delivered in 
the Cathedral of Alton, in January, 
1878, by Right Rev. P. J. Baltes, D.D., 
Bishop of Alton. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder. 1878. 

These two lectures form together a 
most clear statement and conclusive 
vindication of the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the grounds and nature of 
faith, which is the real essential distinc- 
tion between Protestantism and Catholi- 
city. It is hard to see how any Protes- 
tant sincerely desirous of arriving at the 
truth could have heard them, or could 
now read them, without being convinc- 
ed, especially as t hey are entirely free 
from that spirit of bitterness and sarcasm 


which so often entirely destroys the ef- 
fect of the labors of able controversial- 
ists, and blinds the eyes of their oppo- 


nents by exciting their passions. The 
charitable and kindly tone of these lec- 
tures will increase very much the effect 
which their unanswerable arguments 
alone would produce, and they cannot 
fail to put any. sincere inquirer on the 
road that ends in conversion. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY ; OR, THE ABBOT OF 
Sr. CuTHBerT’s. By Agnes Stewart. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1878. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 

This is a harmless novel of the histori- 
cal kind, in which the most interesting 
parts are some sketches of the great car- 
dinal, ‘drawn largely,” as the author 
says in her introduction, “from histori- 
cal records.” The romance of the work 
is feeble ; and, the writer makes a num- 
ber of slips which, however, only profes- 
sionals may notice. To begin with the 
title-page, we find a discrepancy between 
the name there given to the book and 
the one given on the first page, where 
the title of a book is generally repeated 
in full. It is arule that the name of a 
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book should convey some idea of its 
general drift; and most assuredly, in an 
historical novel which treats of the pe- 
riod when Henry VIII. was suppressing 
the monasteries of England, Abbot of 
St. Cuthbert’s and Last Abbot of St. 
Cuthbert’s are titles so different as to 
give rise to very different imaginings as 
to the possible issue of the fiction. To 
proceed: On page 12 a priest is de- 
scribed as administering Extreme Unc- 
tion before giving the holy Viaticum, 
which is contrary to the custom of the 
church ; on page 48 a good Benedictine 
monk belonging to a neighboring mon- 
astery wanders to a certain spot “to 
read his daily office” ; but monks, let us 
remark, recite their office im choir; on 
page 53 the ordinary Latin name of the 
Imitation of Christ is barbarized into 
Imitatione de Christe ; on page 99 a long 
train of priests, choristers, and acolytes 
passes slowly along “headed by the 
cardinal,” but in religious processions 
the highest dignitary always walks /ast ; 
on page 139 the celebrated Fisher is 
called bishop of Carlis/e, which he never 
was ; on page 156 the cardinal’s admoni- 
tion to his ward, who is about to become 
a monk—“‘ You will at once take dea- 


con’s orders”—hath an Anglican turn 
about it which seemeth not in harmony 
with the Catholic idea of previous Minor 


Orders. Towards the end of the book 
the writer several times uses such an ex- 
pression as Father Cuthbert #2 Edward 
Lovel, but (apart from the bad accent in 
any case) the term #é is used only to 
denote the family name of a female be- 
fore marriage. There are other blem- 
ishes, some typogtaphical, but we pass 
them by. 


Lioyp Pennant: A Tale of the West. 
By Ralph Neville. Reprinted from 
Duffy's Hibernian Magazine. Balti- 
more: Kelly, Piet & Co. 


The scene of this novel is laid in Ire- 
land and the action takes place in 1796. 
There is the usual amount of mystery 
surrounding the hero’s parentage and 
the usual amount of love-making, in a 
style, however, which smacks somewhat 
of the minuet de la cour, and which is re- 
freshing after the paroxysmal sentimen- 
tality of the ordinary modern novel. 
The book is full of excellent “ bits” of 
character. Michael Blake, for instance, 
who was one of that class that has ceas- 
ed to exist in Ireland—the poor cadet of 
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a noble family having a claim on Irish 
hospitality because he was a ‘‘ poor rela- 
tion”—and Captain Jack O’Mahony and 
his wife, who are painted with a light 
and skilful touch. The description of 
the means by which Mr. Blatherwell ar- 
tained rank in society is another good 
thing that will be thoroughly enjoyed by 
those who are not deterred from reading 
it by the quiet, almost staid style in 
which the author tells his story. The 
book owes nothing to its manner, which, 
however, is correct enough, except when 
Mr. Neville speaks of “parvenue” as 
applied to a man and uses the verb “to 
ambition.” 


A STRANGE VILLAGE, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. 

THE ORPHAN OF ALSACE: A Story of 
the Crusaders. Translated from the 
French. 

Lity’s VOCATION, AND OTHER STORIES. 

THe THREE WisHeEs: A Tale for Girls. 
By M. F.S., author of Zom’s Crucifix, 
and other Tales, 

These nicely-bound books for the lit- 
tle folk are from the firm of Kelly, Piet 
& Co., Baltimore. They are all charm- 
ing, moral, and interesting, but we im- 
agine that the little reader will find the 
Three Wishes most charming and inter- 
esting, and its moral will insinuate it- 
self. Children of a larger growth might 
read it with pleasure and profit. The 
only fault we can find, leaving out a 
dropped Z, which we meet in the very 
first line, is that the author has not ela- 
borated the story, in order that it might 
present a more interesting appearance to 
the older folks than its present “ toy- 
book ” form. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue Biste ror Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages, etc., at Amsterdam, 
and Dr. I. Hooykaas, Pastorat Rotterdam, with 
the assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of 
‘Theology at Leyden. Vols. i and ii. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1878. ‘ 

An Exgcericat Discussion or MATT. xxvItt. 1, 
ETc. By A. Webster, D.D., Pastor of St. John’s, 
Baltimore. Baltimore: printed by J. F. Ches- 
ney. 1878. 

On THE DuraTION AND Decrees OF Future Re- 
WARDS AND PuNISHMENTS. Two sermons preach- 
ed at Nottingham, at St. Thomas’ Church, on 

parrot Sunday, 1877. By Chr. Wordsworth, 
D D., Bishop of Lincoln. New York: Protes- 
tant Episcopal Tract Society. 3 

Tue ProvipenTiAt Mission or Pius IX. A dis- 
course delivered at the Requiem Mass for our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius IX., in the Cathedral of 
Baltimore, Feb, 18, 1878. By Rev. John J. 
Keane. baltimere: printed by John Murphy. 

TRIBUTE To THE Memory OF THE Late PONT!FF 
Pivs 1X. by the Roman Catholics of the Dio 
cese of Charleston. By the organ of the Catholic 
Institute. 





